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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Net Sales 
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Earnings Before Income Taxes 
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Percent Income Taxes to Earnings Before Income Taxes 


Net Earnings for the Year 
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Percent Net Earnings to Sales 
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Earnings Per Share of Common Stock Outstanding June 30.. 
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Dividends Paid on Common Stock 
\ Per Share of Common Stock 
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Earnings Retained in the Business 
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Working Capital at End of Year 
Ratio of Current Assets to Current Liabilities 
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- Additions to Properties During the Year 


Long-Term Debt 
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Total Assets 
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Total Net Worth 
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Common Stockholders Equity 


Number of Stockholders 
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1952 


Year Ended June 30 


$84,570,447 
$ 9,678,251 


$ 3,025,000 


31.26% 

$ 6,653,251 
7.87% 

$ 2.90 


$ 3,389,987 
$ 1.60 


$ 2,869,944 


$27,879,094 
6.4 to 1 


$10,059,531 
$12,100,000 
$86,195,953 
$69,055,317 
$59,222,317 
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Year Ended June 30 


$66,257,884 
$ 9,639,130 


$ 3,125,000 


32.42% 

$ 6,514,130 
9.83% 

$ 3.06 


$ 3,033,624 
$ 1.60 


$ 3,087,186 


$30,618,768 
10.6 to 1 


$ 5,227,061 
$12,875,000 
$76,279,771 
$60,342,535 


$50,509,535 


9,538 





A copy of the 1952 Annual Report may be obtained upon request to the General Office: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


or to the Corporate Office, 61 Broadway, New York 6 
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Year after year, ever since 1902, Continental engines have been 
proving their dependability in a steadily-lengthening list of 
specialized machines. Teday, no matter what the exact require- 
ment of the job, there’s a Continental Red Seal model—gasoline, 
Diesel, or LPG—engineered and built to meet it down to the last 
detail—a model with the proper performance characteristics, 
profile, shape and weight. In construction equipment, as in 
vehicles, farm machines and aircraft, more and more leading 


makes now feature Continental Red Seal power. 
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ANY EQUIPMENT IS BETTER 
WITH CONTINENTAL RED SEAL POWER 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Continental! Motors (orporation 





PARTS AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE. 

















Speaking of FOODS... 
If you eat em...process ‘em 
OF SHIP '@M you depend on 
products of Yale & Towne 


Satisfying millions of appetites here and abroad calls for 
growing, processing and shipping mountains of food. 

And playing an important part in making this possible 
are the fork trucks and hoists made by Yale & Towne 
Materials Handling Divisions. 


Wherever there’s a need for lifting, moving or stack- 
ing food—or anything else—this equipment handles vast 
quantities quickly and economically... without strain on 
workers. 


Take a look at industry in action. Where you see mate- 
rials handling equipment with the YALE or AUTOMATIC 
brand name, that’s the sign of a well-run business... just 
as YALE Hardware is “the sign of a well-built home.” 
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“These peas will be frozen 
before we leave here!” 


(How Yale & Towne helps put the 
quick in quick freezing) 


That “just-picked” flavor you enjoy 
in your frozen vegetables or fruits 
doesn’t just happen by chance. Quick 
freezing is the secret—and that’s why 
a processing plant must be set up 
for high-speed handling of foods to 
be frozen. 


As you see here, foods from the 
farmlands are handled by YALE and 
Automatic Fork Trucks right from 
the time of arrival at the plant’s 
unloading platform. No time is lost. 


30 below in the summertime. Men must 
be clothed like Eskimos to withstand the 
sub-zero temperatures in processing plants. 
But freezing cold or tropic heat is taken 
right in stride by YALE Electric Hand- 
Powered Worksavers designed to operate 
in areas too confined for larger trucks. 


He moves mountains—of frozen foods. 
By stacking cartons ceiling high, AUTo- 
MATIC Skylift Electric Trucks increase ware- 


house space 2 to 3 times...and chalk up 
savings for management. The AUTOMATIC 
Skylift will, in a few hours, handle enough 
food to last the average family a lifetime. 


By helping manpower do more 
with less effort, equipment like this 
enables all kinds of industries to 
produce in greater volume—saving 
up to 75% in handling costs. 
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Yale gives Supermarkets Super-Service with this 
streamlined YALE “Compact” Door Closer. When stores 
are air-conditioned, the YALE Closer aids comfort and 
cleanliness—keeps cool air in... flies and insects out. 





Artist’s drawing inspired by Seabrook Farms food-freezing plant. 


0nd it all began with a. key! 
YALE & TOWNE 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY* 
Executive Offices, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y., U. S.A. 


Materials Handling Manufacturing Divisions: 
Philadelphia 15, Penn. . YALE Gas, Electric and Diese! Industrial Trucks, Hoists 
Chicago 20, Illinois . . . . . .« AUTOMATIC Electric Industrial Trucks 


Locks & Hardware Manufacturing Divisions: 

Stamford, Conn. . YALE Locks, Door Closers, Builders’ Hardware; Tri-Rotor Pumps 
Salem, Virginia . . . . . . . «. YALE Automotive and Industrial Locks 
Berrien Springs, Mich. . . NORTON Door Closers; SAGER and BARROWS Locks 


International Manufacturing Divisions: 

St. Catharines, Canada . . YALE Locks, Door Closers; Industrial Trucks, Hoists 
Willenhall, England . . YALE Locks, Builders’ Hardware; Industrial Trucks, Hoists ' 
Velbert,Germany . . . YALE Locks, Builders’ Hardware; Industrial Trucks, Hoists 


*Trademarks include: YALE, AUTOMATIC, NORTON, SAGER, BARROWS, TRI-ROTOR 


THE WORLD LOCKS, LIFTS AND MOVES WITH PRODUCTS OF YALE & TOWNE 





Thi i Netioned, SGel 


Seven great divisions welded into one 





It takes a lot of doing to make a ton of steel. 
Probably no other industry requires resources so 
tremendous in variety and extent as those needed 
in the steel industry just to maintain operations. 


And in an industry whose very essence is bigness, 
National Steel is big! 


National Steel owns and operates vast mines and 
mills, the world’s largest open hearth furnaces, a 
great fleet of lake ore boats and river barges, the 
biggest and fastest electrolytic plating lines, one 
of the world’s largest continuous rolling mills. 


And to meet the growing needs of tomorrow, 
National Steel continues to expand, with a capacity 
of 6,000,000 ingot tons annually set for 1953. 


This, then, is National Steel . .. growing to serve 
the needs of all America . . . completely inde- 
pendent... completely integrated . . . one of the 
nation’s leading steel producers. 





HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio—Iron 
ore properties and mines in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. In addition, National Steel is participating in 
the development of the important new field in Labrador- 
Quebec, where great reserves will help to assure the future 
supply of iron ore—the basic ingredient of steel. 





GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION—Located at 
Detroit, Michigan, this unit of National Steel is the lead- 
ing steel producer in that important industrial area. Its 
complete steel-making facilities enable Great Lakes Steel 
to furnish a wide range of industries with a large volume 
and variety of standard and special steels, including 
famous N-A-X High-Tensile steel. 





WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY—The world’s largest inde- 
pendent manufacturer of tin plate, with mills at Weirton, 
West Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio. A pioneer in 
developing the electrolytic process for applying pro- 
tective coatings to steel, Weirton operates the world’s 
largest and fastest electrolytic plating lines. Products 
include a wide diversity of other finished steels. 











NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION—Coal mines and 
properties in Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Kentucky, 
supplying high grade metallurgical coal for National’s 
tremendous needs. Recently, coal resources were further 
expanded by the acquisition of a substantial interest in 
two large mining operations in the Pittsburgh area. 





THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION—Biast furnace 
division of National Steel, in Buffalo, New York. Its four 
furnaces augment the pig iron production of National’s 
eight other blast furnaces in Detroit and in Weirton, 
West Virginia. In addition, it is a leading producer of 
all grades of merchant pig iron for foundry use. 





STRAN-STEEL DIVISION—A unit of Great Lakes Steel, 
with plants at Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Originator and exclusive manufacturer of the famous 
Quonset buildings. Other principal products include 
Stran-Steel nailable framing for the building industry 
and Stran-Steel flooring for trucks and truck trailers. 
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NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 








CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, 
Texas—A leading steel distributor in the Southwest, 
furnishing a wide variety of products to thousands of 
customers in a ten-state area. The huge plant and ware- 
house—a Quonset structure fabricated by the Stran-Steel 
Division—provides five acres of floor space under one roof. 
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View of Superposed Grade V receiver 
and action, revealing the silky-smooth hand 
polishing of the inside metal parts of the mechanism. 


RUGGED STRENGTH... 
SMOOTH ENDURANCE 


Carved solid steel designed by Browning; hand-fitted, hand-finished, 
hand-engraved. This means dependability for the hand, and pleasure to the eye. 
The great practical advantage of smooth, finely fitted parts is worth 

the unusual manufacturing effort: wear is minimized, function is positive. 


Visit a Browning dealer. Examine Browning shotguns ... Be your own judge... 
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The BROWNING SUPERPOSED Shotgun 
or 20 gauge 

Either over or under barrel may be Prk for first shot. Automatic single trigger readies second 

barrel for firing. Fired shells automatically ejected. Any combination of 6 chokes: Full, 

Improved Modified, Modified, Improved Cylinder, Skeet, Cylinder. Models for Field, Marsh, Trap 

or Skeet. Grades I, II, III, IV, V in $200, $300, $400, $300, $600 classes. All models engrav 





Automatic—Standard 


The BROWNING AUTOMATIC Shotgun 
12 or 16 gauge 

5 shot capacity; may be very simply reduced to 3 shot by adaptor, supplied with every gun. Choice 

of 5 chokes: Full, Modified, Improved Cylinder, Skeet, Cylinder. Interchangeable barrels: 

26 to 32 inches. Standard or Lightweight models. Choice of plain barrel, raised matted or ventilated 

rib. 6 price ranges from slightly more than $100 to approximately $150. All models engraved. 









IDEA! A Browning shotgun 
is a perfect gift for Retirement, 

Anniversary, Birthday, Christmas! 
MADE IN BELGIUM 


BROWNIN( 5... SicciieFrvams 


Write Dept. 24 for Descriptive Literature—BROWNING ARMS CO,., St. Louis 3, Missouri, U. S. A. 
Also available upon request. Illustrated booklet: ‘History of Browning Guns, From 1831” 













CONGRATULATIONS TO FINANCIAL WORLD ON ITS FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Total sales, by fiscal years: 1950, $108,000,000— 
1951, $220,000,000—195 2, estimated, $300,000,000. 








Sales U 
Registrations U 


Success of the Aero Willys passenger cars is 
reflected in a 29 per cent increase in U. S. 
registrations of Willys cars in first half of 1952. 


Despite large production, many Willys dealers have 
waiting lists of buyers for 4-Wheel-Drive Willys 
Trucks, Station Wagons and Universal Jeeps. © 


Overseas demand for the Willys utility vehicles has made 


Exports U W-O the third largest exporter of commercial vehicles. 
Overseas dealers, too, have long waiting lists. 
Fe lt : UP Since 1946, W-O has invested more than 
ACI t| 1@S $40,000,000 in improved production facilities 
—now operates six plants in five states. 





‘Number of employees reflects W-O growth 
—10,349 in 1950, 12,451 in 1951, more 
than 17,000 today. 


Steady expansion of Willys-Overland’s 
facilities—in automotive bodies, steel 
and aluminum forgings, grey-iron 
castings and electronics—has en- 
abled this company to keep pace with 
the rising demand for Willys vehicles 


and, at the same time, produce a large 
share of materiel vital to the nation’s 
defense. This long-range planning is 
evidence of our confidence in the 
future, because we know where we 
are headed... UP. 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 


Main Plant, Toledo, Ohio 


Other Plants in TOLEDO, OHIO 





PONTIAC, MICHIGAN -« ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
ANDERSON, INDIANA +« MAYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 





The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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True for 37 consecutive years, 


MORE PEOPLE, THE WORLD OVER, RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 
THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





|GOODSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME 


Why man-made textiles? 


Today’s man-made textile fibers bring you thrilling 


new qualities for clothing and home furnishings 


All of the fabrics that go into your clothing, blankets, and 
home furnishings are made of fibers. Whether plant, animal, 
or man-made, these fibers are chemical structures. 

Through the years scientists have developed processes 
that increase the strength, beauty and durability of many of 
nature’s fibers. They wins have done much to overcome the 
effects of weather, insects, and disease that often make these 
materials scarce when they are most needed. 


SCIENCE TO THE RESCUE — But scientists are restless— never 
satisfied. From new sources of supply, they sought to cre- 
ate fibers with special qualities. The result has been an ex- 
citing variety of textiles that meet our various needs better 
than they were ever met before. And the chemicals that go 
into the new ones come from such plentiful materials as 
coal, salt, gas—and even air. 


DYNEL IS AN EXAMPLE— Nowhere have these achievements 
been better shown than in dynel— Union Carbide’s new 


fiber that’s made of acrylonitrile and vinyl! chloride, chemi- 
cals produced from natural gas. 


Sturdy, yet soft and friendly to the touch, dynel is now 
available to you in the form of blankets, underwear, socks 
and many other products that are mothproof and fire re- 
sistant. Also, they have shape retention, are easily washed, 
and are resistant to shrinkage. 


UCC AND TEXTILE PROGRESS— Dynel is the latest contribu- 
tion to textile progress by the people of Union Carbide. 
More than 20 years ago their mass production of raw mate- 
rials for acetate and rayon helped bring early man-made 
fabrics within the reach of all. And today a variety of UCC 
chemicals serve industry in the production and finishing of 
all forms of textile materials. 


FREE: /f you would like to know more about dynel, write for a copy 
of “Meet Dynel.” Please ask for booklet H. 


Unton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET CC] NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


UCC’s Trade-marked-Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


DYNEL TEXTILE FIBERS - BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics +» LINDE Oxygen 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals »« HAYNES STELLITE Alloys « PREST-O-LITE Acetylene 


- SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
- PYROFAX Gas 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries « NATIONAL Carbons « ACHESON Electrodes » PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 
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In Retrospect— 


he FINANcIAL Wor tp this year 

celebrates the fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding by my father, Otto 
Guenther. During this long period 
it has established a record of achieve- 
ment for itself in the field of financial 
information of which, in association 
with my staff, we all can feel proud 
—proud of having done something 
constructive and beneficial for the 
readers we have served. 

The record is a closed book only 
in the sense that it records only the 
past. We now survey the future with 
bright hope that the coming half cen- 
tury will witness even greater prog- 
ress than the past half century. 

It may interest our readers to know 
what brought FINANCIAL Wor Lp into 
existence in October 1902. It was not 
a hastily conceived idea, but was born 
out of the great need which I saw 
existed at that time—a need to pro- 
vide the investing public with a forth- 
right and honest journal which would 
discuss the pitfalls and. merits of vari- 
ous security issues. It was a period 
in which individual investors had to 
fend for themselves as the financial 
field was filled with wolves seeking to 
strip them of their savings—a period 
ruled by caveat emptor—let the buyer 
beware. 

I felt the FiInANcrAL Wortp’s pri- 
mary mission was not only to protect 
the investor, but also to advise him, 
as a sincere counselor, concerning the 
honest type of investments which 
were available and which in the 
course of time would build for him 
an estate to provide security for him- 
self and his family. How well that 
mission has been performed I shall 
let my readers judge. 

It was not an easy task that 
FINANCIAL Wor~p had chosen. The 
path was filled with pitfalls for in its 
crusade it had to fight off numerous 
fraudulent individuals who beset its 
publisher with libel suits—none of 
which succeeded—and even with bod- 
ily injury. In its early days Frnan- 
OCTOBER 1, 1952 









And in Prospect 


which we suffered. They all have been 
Only passing storms out of which we 
emerged stronger than ever. 















Louis Guenther 
Publisher, FINANCIAL WORLD 


By 


CIAL WorLp had a section called the 
“Fairyland of Finance” in which it 


_ exposed security frauds. Happily we 


were not alone in this fight, as we 
had friends assisting us in our cru- 
sade, especially World’s Work maga- 
zine which published more than 1,000 
frauds we had exposed, without incur- 
ring a si. ole, libel suit. It took courage 
on the pa, i: the publisher to take 
the risk whren subsequent events fully 
justified, for the crusade led to the 
establishment of the blue sky laws 
in various state, which were followed 
by the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission. This was one of the greatest 
achievements of FINANCIAL Wor tp. 

What a history the last half cen- 
tury records! Contemplated by those 
who lived through this period the rec- 
ord reveals the vicissitudes and the 
prosperity through which our nation 
passed. We have seen the financial 
giants in all their glory and imagined 
strength come and go. Morgan, the 
empire builder who at one time held 
Wall Street in the cup of his hand; 
Rockefeller, who built the great oil 
industry ; Gary who formed the Steel 
Corporation; Gates, the pygmy op- 
erator who made, lost and regained 
a fortune in his daring speculations. 
Many near-greats also played their 
roles in the world of finance and in- 
dustry and eventually faded out of 
the picture; yet the nation, despite 
their successes and failures, forged 
ahead. 

I can recollect the depressions 
through which we passed. In my life- 
time there have been as many as 
eight, both minor and major, from 






During this fifty years we have 


withstood the holocausts of two great 
world wars, and yet we were left 


fundamentally unscarred. And even 
though these wars cost the nation bil- 
lions of dollars, we have retained great 
strength. Better proof of our internal 
soundness we could not ask. 

We have also witnessed startling 
changes in our political thinking. We 
have seen imposed upon us the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal which have 
made many people superficially be- 
lieve the course of nature has changed 
so that thrift and self-reliance no 
longer are regarded as the virtues 
they once were. Too many now look 
to the government for their well-being 
instead of depending on the strength 
of their own characters. 

We have witnessed how the rapid 
development of the motor car has 
changed the pace of our living, link- 
ing remote areas with the rest of the 
country, and nurturing countless 
other kinds of trade and industry. We 
have seen the growth of the diesel 
engine, and how it has altered rail- 
road transportation. There is the air- 
plane, which has brought continents 
to within a few hours of each other. 

Television and radio are among 
the recent developments that will add 
to our wealth and to our opportuni- 
ties. And we are also entering into 
the atomic age and who can judge at 
this time what evolution it will bring. 
Then there are the medical sciences 
with their great progress in reducing 
illnesses and extending the life span. 

In the light of the accomplishments 
of the past century, it is apparent that 
a period of even greater prosperity is 
within our reach for the next half 
century. We are a young nation—a 
nation of men who have in the past 
and will show in the future a creative 
power to hammer out success unpar- 
alleled anywhere else in the world. 
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Vol. I 


experiment dedicated to telling the 
truth in simple, workaday language 
about investments. 





The Foundation Is Laid 
. 1902-1917 
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For Fifty Years: ‘The Truth 


FINANCIAL WORLD'S history is the story of an experiment 


in fighting fraud and championing honesty in investment. 


Spindle Top brought oil and revealed need for solid facts 


By Frank H. McConnell 


lectrifying news that oil had been 

struck at Beaumont, Texas, 
shortly before noon on January 10, 
1901, reached the publisher of The 
Kansas City World not long after. 
In scarcely more time than is re- 
quired to write this sentence, the pub- 
lisher had called on Louis Guenther, 
then as now engaged in his profession 
of journalism, to go to Beaumont to 
report for the Kansas City paper on 
the development of this new oil Gol- 
conda. 


Mr. Guenther arrived the day after 


the historic Lucas Gusher had been 
brought in, and remained for a little 
over a year. 

“That experience,” FINANCIAL 
Wor p’s publisher for the past 50 
years said, “convinced me of what a 
useful public service a popular finan- 
cial journal could perform if it was 
courageous enough to tell the truth 
in order that the public could learn 
about real investments and ‘would-be’ 
investments.” 

Thus, Beaumont, which gave birth 
to the rich Spindle Top field, was 
also the inspiration of a publishing 
12 
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Wall Street 


around 1900 








FINANCIAL WoRLD made its bow 
in Chicago, then as now a throbbing 
trading center and the primary mar- 
ket for grains. Other principal markets 
operated in San Francisco, mining 
shares; New Orleans, cotton; Phila- 
delphia and Boston, securities ; and of 
course Wall Street, then as now the 
nation’s financial hub—a _ circum- 
stance that influenced FINANCIAL 
Wortp to move to New York in 
1905, some three years after its estab- 
lishment. 

The Wall Street scene contrasted 
strangely with today. The well 
dressed broker was resplendent in 
patent leather shoes, spats, flashy 
cravat, fancy vest, cane and derby. 
The few women who deigned to in- 
vade the market center glorified 
themselves—with the notable excep- 
tion of Hetty Green, then in her 68th 
year—in fashions that had emerged 
from the hoopskirts of the “Gay 
Nineties” into the “Gibson Girl” at- 
tire of wasp waists, high-boned 
collars, picture hats, flounced petti- 
coats and full skirts. 

Nowhere was the contrast with 
today more marked than in the affairs 
of the investor. Except for the 
wealthy few who had friends on 
boards of directors or enjoyed posi- 
tions on the preferred lists of large 
underwriters, the investor operated 
in a vacuum. The small shareholder 
was regarded as an interloper if he 
chanced into a stockholders’ annual 
meeting. Annual reports, if issued, 
were the essence of brevity, consist- 
ing at most of a condensed balance 
sheet and sometimes a curt letter of 
transmittal disclosing the year’s net 
profit. One of the nearest approaches 
to a modern presentation was the 
four-page postcard-size report of Na- 
tional Biscuit Company which car- 
ried the equivalent of a single 
typewritten page, double spaced, of 
comments on accomplishments and 
policy, a terse balance sheet, and 
three lines of earnings statistics— 
sales, profits and ratio of the latter 
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to the former, a daring innovation of 
the time. 

Solid facts were hard to pick. The 
reporter’s skill depended upon his 
ability to win the confidence of com- 
pany officers. Sometimes his infor- 
mation came from overhearing the 
conversation over the highballs of a 
banker and his market operator as- 
sociate. However, care had to be 
exercised. The newshound had to dis- 
tinguish between the real and the 
fictitious. 

Into this uncertain sea, Louis 
Guenther, then 25, and his father, the 
late Otto Guenther, Sr., a newspaper- 
man trained in the financial capitals 
of Europe, launched their new ven- 
ture, FINANCIAL WorLpD. The idea 
was the son’s; early guiding direction 
was the father’s. The latter was 
founder; the son, the publisher. To- 
gether they decided that: 

“FINANCIAL Wortp will diffuse 
the truth about investments.” 

“No advertisements will be ac- 
cepted by this paper.” 

The second rule held for about 
three years, until after FINANCIAL 
Wortp had become established. It 
was rescinded at the suggestion of 
midwestern banks headed by the 
Merchants Loan & Trust Company of 
Chicago. They suggested that Fi- 
NANCIAL Wor tp could maintain its 
independence to criticize as long as 
it maintained strict censorship over 
advertising accepted for publication. 
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Such censorship has been in effect 
since, sometimes at the cost of ex- 
cluding advertising from concerns of 
good reputation because the invest- 
ment policies they recommended were 
not considered sound by this publica- 
tion’s board of review. 

Telling the truth about invest- 
ments was not, in the early days of 
FINANCIAL Wor tp, a popular nor 
overly profitable enterprise. 

In its early days, FINANCIAL 
WoRLD was a crusading publication 
(“muckraking,” some of the victims 
of the truth serum complained). In- 
vestor readers backed it up. Striking 
evidence of this support was apparent 
when the publication sold an issue of 
preferred stock to its readers to pay 
the cost of moving from Chicago to 
New York, an issue on which regular 
dividends were paid and a premium 
of 50 per cent on redemption. 

Started in 1902 as a monthly publi- 
cation, FINANCIAL WorLp became 
about two years later a semi-ntonthly 
magazine and in 1907, the year of the 
short and sharp Northern Pacific 
panic, converted into a weekly publi- 
cation which it has remained since. 
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War, never a bullish factor, never- 
theless may have some compensating 


National Biscuit's statements of early 1900s were prototypes of revealing reports of today 


NN presenting our third Annual ‘Kops i te ews 
worthy of notice, that while we have increased the 
volume of our sales during the past year, our per- 





benefits. This was singularly true in 
the case of United States participa- 
tion in World War I. Public financ- 
ing made the small investor impor- 


“tant and the Liberty Loan drives 


created millions of new investors for 
the first time. The nation’s invest- 
ment business grew, and American 
bankers, investment and commercial, 
challenged those of London for world 
financial leadership. America had 
arrived. 

Lingering from the prewar past 
were many old practices that had yet 
to go the way of the hoop skirt and 
the parlor car spittoon. The collapse 
of the bucket shops, caught in a rising 
market that made gambling against 
customers’ buying orders a losing 
proposition, was a spectacular phe- 
nomenon though one of compara- 
tively minor importance. More 
insidious was the success met by 
many fly-by-night firms in luring big 
names into partnership and then con- 
ducting a shady business under the 
umbrella of seeming respectability. In 
one case, a former Treasurer of the 
United States, a man of good char- 
acter and only fair financial knowl- 
edge, was the unwitting victim of this 
type of ruse. 

Through a regular established de- 
partment, “In the Fairyland of Fi- 
nance,” Publisher Guenther wrote 
weekly exposes of chicanery and de- 
ception. 

Please turn to page 136 
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The New York Stock . Exchange 
Fifty Years Ago—And ‘Tomorrow 


By G. Keith Funston 


President, New York Stock Exchange 
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| n the lifetime of a man, a magazine 

or a national institution, 50 years 
is a long span. 

I certainly don’t want to appear to 
be patting FrinancraL Wor tp on the 
back as a mere junior with a 50-year 
history, but I think it fair to point out 
that the New York Stock Exchange 
can trace back its history for more 
than 160 years—and no part of that 
long period has been more eventful 
than the past half century. In those 
years—against a background of two 
world wars, great prosperity and 
stark depression, changing political, 
social and economic concepts, the de- 
velopment of new industries and the 
death of others—the Exchange has 
maintained its position as an essential 
link in the chain of the nation’s busi- 
ness. 


Veteran Securities 


Fifty years ago railroad securities 
were the backbone of the market. 
Trading interest centered in such 
well-known issues as Pennsylvania, 
Rock Island, St. Paul, Southern Pa- 
cific and Union Pacific. Industrial 
issues were relatively few, although 
there was considerable turnover in 
such shares as U. S. Steel, U. S. Rub- 
ber, Amalgamated Copper, American 
Smelting, Western Union and U. S. 
Leather. 

The rails, still active, are now the 
veterans of the list. But today many 
of the products and services supplied 
by companies listed on the Exchange 
were not even dreamed of 50 years 


ago. And 50 years hence, I am con- ” 


vinced, the growth industries of 1952 
—petrochemicals, electronics, plastics, 
antibiotics—will have given way to 
new and even more exciting indus- 
tries. 

As America has grown and pros- 
pered in the past fifty years, so has 
the Stock Exchange grown with the 
country. 


14. 
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I think a few 
figures will 
show clearly 
just how far 
the Exchange 
has come in the 
past fifty years: 

In 1902 there 
were only 379 
stock issues 
listed on the 
New York 
Stock Exchange—today there are 
more than 1,500, an increase of nearly 
300 per cent. 

The market value of all stocks listed 
in 1902 amounted to an estimated 
$7 billion. Today the market value 
stands at nearly $116 billion. 

Fifty years ago the share owners 
of American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company numbered 10,742. Today 
they top 1,100,000. 

Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York (now Consolidated Edison of 
New York) had 3,968 owners. Today 
the company is owned by 134,447 
people. 

Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
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sey) had only 4,197 owners at the © 


end of 1902—in contrast with some 
254,000 today. 
In 1902 all shares listed on the Ex- 


change totaled 76,186,000. At the be-. 


ginning of 1952 there were more than 
2,600,000,000. 

In the year 1902 alone, nine com- 
panies on the Exchange’s list started 
a line of annual dividend payments 
which is still unbroken today, 50 
years later. Dividends were paid in 
that year, and in every. year since 
then, by American Brake Shoe, 
Beech-Nut Packing, Chain Belt, 
Eastman Kodak, Kroger Company, 
Philadelphia Electric, Socony-Vacu- 
um, Sterling Drug and United Engi- 
neering and Foundry. Today there 
are 61 others which have paid divi- 
dends each year for 50 to 104 years. 


The Constitution of the Exchange 
lays down these basic aims: “To 
maintain high standards of commer- 
cial honor and integrity among its 
members and allied members ; and to 
promote and inculcate just and equi- 
table principles of trade and busi- 
ness.” Any chronology of the Stock 
Exchange could not omit these ac- 
tions taken in recent years to carry 
out that policy : 

Questionnaire system for regular 


examination of member firms’ finan- 


cial condition ; monthly public reports 
on member firms’ borrowings; com- 
mon stock, to be eligible for listing, 
required to have voting privileges; 
independent audits of listed compa- 
nies’ financial reports; a completely 
new management structure adopted 
by the Exchange based on the premise 
that “The public interest is para- 
mount.” 

Also, surprise audits by indepen- 
dent public accountants for member 
firms’ accounts; nation-wide adver- 
tising and public relations program 
started; trading hours extended to 
3:30 P.M. from 3:00 to serve better 
the needs of Western investors. 


Community of Interest 


The Stock Exchange and the man- 
agers of industry have always had a 
community of interest, largely because 
management has realized that with- 
out the ready market provided by the 
Exchange the savings of many people 
would not become available to finance 
industry. 

In recent years that community of 
interest has broadened to include not 
only management, but also the owners 
of industry, the workers employed by 
industry and the consumer. Scores 
of industrial leaders believe today, 
for instance, that the best way to en- 


- courage the growth of a democratic 


capitalism is to encourage the own- 
ership of industry by more and more 
people. This ideal is capitalism in its 
most advanced form; this ideal is true 
public ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. 

Only recently have we been able to 
gauge accurately the progress that 
has been made. Earlier this year 
The Brookings Institution published 
“Share Ownership in the United 
States,” a comprehensive study pre- 
pared at the request of the Exchange 
and made possible only by the willing 
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cooperation of several thousand cor- 
porations, banks, security houses and 
other Exchanges. 

The Survey disclosed that some 6.5 
million people in the United States 
own shares in publicly held corpora- 
tions. In terms of family groups 
there are about 13 million American 
men, women and children with a di- 
rect personal ownership interest in 
the nation’s industry. 

The Brookings Study was more 
than a mere statistical analysis how- 
ever.. It represents a bold challenge 
to us in the securities industry and to 
productive industry generally to 
spread the benefits of American capi- 
talism to every person in the country. 


Greater Responsibility 


Some of my friends, after study- 
ing the Brookings Survey, have told 
me that the Exchange must take con- 
siderable pride in the increase in 
share ownership since the end of 
World War II—1.3 million people 
joined the ranks of capitalists'in the 
past three years alone. The Exchange 
does take pride in that trend. But, 
what is more important, are the new 
opportunities and greater responsi- 
bilities that lie ahead of us. 

During the last 50 years the: Stock 
Exchange from. time to time has suf- 
fered from growing pains, just as any 
other social organism: which must 
constantly meet the demands of a 
changing environment. Those grow- 
ing pains reflected the ambitions. of 
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free Americans—restless, aggressive, 
individualistic, power-hungry, de- 
structive and creative with the same 
gesture—trying to swallow in one 
gulp the wealth and the opportunities 
of a new country. From the very 
start, America has been a speculation. 
We were colonized by speculators, 
exploited by speculators into the most 
powerful nation on earth. It is no 
paradox, I think, to say that those 
speculators were men of vision who 
saw the investment value of America. 

During the last 50 years the Ex- 
change has witnessed periods of na- 
tional hysteria and reckless specula- 
tion stemming from a mania to ac- 
quire something for nothing and to 
acquire it fast. 

The 1920s were such an era. 
Housewives and bankers, the corner 
greengrocer and corporate lawyer, 
went into debt on a colossal scale to 
buy any kind of stock they could get 
their hands on. When the bubble 
finally burst, security prices collapsed. 
Out of those excesses evolved the 
Securities Act of 1933 and the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act. of 1934. The 
Stock Exchange itself went even fur- 
ther with other controls to prevent a 
revival of the abuses of the past and 
to strengthen its ability to function 
as a public service institution. 

Nonetheless the public needed a 
whipping boy and the government 
needed a whipping boy. The Stock 
Exchange was designated and occu- 
pied that post for many, years—in 
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fact, in certain high quarters the Ex- 
change is still batted around by some 
political opportunists who have more 
regard for their own interests than 
for the truth. 

In the 1930s, too, industrial prog- 
ress and production slowed to such a 
degree that the savers—the men and 
women who had enough faith in the 
future of America to entrust their sav- 
ings to industry—came to be viewed 
with suspicion if not outright alarm. 

Spending—not saving—became a 
virtue. ‘ 

This theory is becoming discredited 
now, but not perhaps as swiftly or as 
completely as we could wish. Tech- 
nological progress has opened up 
worlds undreamed of by the theorists 
of the 1930s and the importance of 
the saver as the traditional supplier 
of venture capital is once more gen- 
erally recognized. 


Government's Attitude 


The attitude of our government to- 
ward investment today is tinged how- 
ever with curious inconsistencies, per- 
haps none so glaring as the present 
Capital Gains Tax Law. This tax, 
like any other tax, is designed to raise 
revenue for the government. And in 
common with any other tax, pre- 
sumably, it should not be punitive— 
that is, it should not -discriminate 
against any particular group. The 
current law, however, violates both 
principles. © 

Please turn to page 122 
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HH: earty and sincere golden anni- 
versary wishes to FINANCIAL 
Wor tp which has called our building 
at 86 Trinity Place its home for al- 


most ten years. We salute the 
progress of this great authoritative 
journal of finance and wish it con- 
tinued success. 

It has been suggested to us that it 
might be appropriate in this issue, 
devoted to a review of the last half 
century, and to a look into the future 
of American business, to tell the story 
of the New York Curb Exchange and 
its place in the national economic 
scheme during the last five decades. 


Last Outdoor Market 


In 1902 the Curb was really on the 
curb, The last outdoor securities 
market in the world was functioning 
before the old Mills ‘Building at 15 
Broad Street and, while Louis Guen- 
ther was guiding his dream into real- 
ity, the outdoor brokers were prepar- 
ing to take their last stand in front 
of 44 Broad Street. 

Although public interest in the 
outdoor market approached a fever- 
ish pitch in the period beginning at 
the turn of the century, there was 
little or no formal organization in 
the market itself. There was no set 
schedule of trading hours and busi- 
ness often commenced at eight o’clock 
in the morning, stopping only when 
evening shadows fell. 

The streets were crowded with 
scurrying brokers and their racing 
messengers who provided liaison be- 
tween home offices and partners in 
the street-side market. Traffic was 
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Curb Market Evolution 


By Edward T. McCormick 


President, New York Curb Exchange 
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always tied up and the flow of sight- 
seers attracted by the excitement of 
the hectic trading operation added to 
the woes of the bursting street. An 
even greater throng was attracted 
when a number of firms followed the 
lead of the enterprising brokers, 
who, for reasons of speedier com- 
munications, installed their telephone 
clerks on window sills several floors 
above the teeming street. The aerial 
acrobatics performed by the clerks, 
who relayed buy and sell orders with 
flashing hand signals and piercing 
screams to the brokers in the market 
below, were a constant source of thrill 
to the visiting public. 

The first formal step toward or- 
ganization was the formation of the 
New York 
Curb Agency 
in 1908. By 
1911 the Agen- 
cy had given 
way to the New 
York Curb 
Market Asso- 
ciation with of- 
fices at 6 Wall 
Street where 
the first listing 
department was 
established. 
Later the office was moved to 25 
Broad Street and the 10-to-3 pattern 
of trading hours was introduced. 

During the First World War the 
Curb Market proved its economic 
importance. Whole new concepts of 
production were being tested. Brand 
new industries were born practically 
overnight. Demands for capital were 
sorely testing the previously existing 
sources. The so-called “War Bride” 
industries of democracy—steel, cop- 
per, transport, electric power, chem- 
istry and others—found a haven on 
Broad Street where imposing trading 
volumes were-recorded. Many of the 
latter day giants of industry took 
their first financial steps in Broad 
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Street’s torrid trading climate. The 
Curb’s importance as a leading mar- 
ket for the securities of new enter- 
prises was firmly established in Man- 
hattan’s street-side market. 

In 1919 the New York Curb Mar- 
ket Association’s Board of Repre- 
sentatives, looking for improved sys- 
tems of trading and clearances, the 
establishment of ticker service and 
tighter supervision of its members 
and securities, took the initial steps 
toward an indoor institution. A site 
was selected and construction soon 
followed. 

Early in 1921 a new constitution 
was ratified and on June 27, 1921, 
with appropriate ceremony, E. R. 
McCormick, as President, led the 
brokers into the Curb Market’s first 
indoor home at 86 Trinity Place. For 
the first time since Colonial days the 
streets of New York were without 
security traders. A landmark was 
lost, but the indoor movement led 
to the creation of higher standards 
and a zeal among the members that 
their institution be a tower of strength 
and integrity. 


Growth Period 


During the ‘twenties the Curb’s 
trading list more than doubled and 
the frequency of million share days 
caused an examination of plans and 
specifications for possible expansion. 
The market’s front lawn gave way 
to an additional 14-story structure 
that joined the smaller original build- 
ing. Opened for business on Sep- 
tember 14, 1931, the new edifice 
bore the institution's present name 
(adopted in 1929): New York Curb 
Exchange. 

Over the passing years the Curb’ 
has written for itself an impressive 
record of public service. The market 
has risen in stature, cloaked itself 
with new dignity and productivity, 
and has gained a place for itself in 
our economy that only a few of 1908's 
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greatest optimists could possibly have 
torecast. 

The Curb has grown with our 
economy and, in turn, has lent a 
strong helping hand to our expanding 
economic system. One hundred years 
ago only a minor percentage of our 
productive facilities were owned by 
public corporations. Today, more 
than ninety percent of our industrial 
capacity is held by corporate stock- 
holders. A century ago only the 
wealthy had a share in the facilities 
of production. Today, millions of 
our people from every economic walk 
of life have direct and vital interests 
in these facilities. While their num- 
ber has grown, so also have the geo- 
graphic areas that they cover. 

It is not very difficult to relate 
recent Curb Exchange history to 
the magnificent growth of our capi- 
talistic system and to the corporate 
form of ownership: Our institution 
contributes to the continued strength 
and development of our national 
economy and to corporate endeavor 
by assisting in the development of 
capital sources that provide tools for 
our labor-force. In its free and open 
auction market it provides market- 
ability for the equities representing 
those instruments of production and 
constantly informs the public of cur- 
rent variations in the values of those 
equities, 


Ticker Tape Parade 


The development of our ticker sys- 
tem is directly related to the wide 
spread of corporate ownership. In 
1921 the Curb ticker service was 
very limited in scope. By 1928 the 
network covered only 40 cities and 
stretched west to Chicago and south 
to Wheeling, West Virginia. Today, 
over 825 tickers carry Curb prices 
and quotations coast to coast into 
about 140 cities in this country and 
into the Canadian Provinces of Que- 
bec and Ontario. Our members as- 
sumed operation of the system in 
October 1950, the first major ex- 
change to take this novel step. Since 
then we have witnessed a net gain 
of over 200 tickers for an increase 
of 36 per cent and about 73 cities for 
an increase of 120 per cent. Trans- 
Lux projector installations have more 
than kept pace with ticker growth. 
At the moment about 300 are in use, 
up 69 per cent since October 1950. 
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Teleregister service, introduced in 
1934 with 6 boards in operation, to- 
day boasts over 200 operating units. 

To appreciate the part the Curb 
has played in expanding corporate 
ownership of the means of production 
and the relationship between grow- 
ing industrial endeavor and our in- 
stitution, one has only to look back 
over the trading lists of the Curb 
Exchange, Curb Market and Curb 
Agency and see there a directory of 
many of today’s corporate leaders. 

In its early days the Curb was 
viewed basically as a seasoning 
agency. But with its growth, the 
general recognition of the ability and 
financial strength of its members, and 
the development of its modern and 
efficient facilities, the Exchange has 





now assumed a dual personality. and 
function which is commanding in- 
creasing attention in all sectors of-our 
economy. While we continue to pro- 
vide essential market facilities for new 
enterprises and maintain our para- 
mount position as a seasoning agency, 
our impressive list of long term divi- 
dend payers dramatizes our present 
status as a primary market for the 
shares of companies in the higher 
echelons of industry. More than 340 
of our common stock issues have un- 
broken records of dividends paid for 
the past ten years or more. The 
leader, Providence Gas Company, has 
a dividend record that spans 103 con- 
secutive years. Pepperell Manufac- 
turing Company (100 years) ranks 
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Half-Century of Market Movements 


Or of the most widely used in- 
dexes to measure the move- 
ments of the stock market is the 
Dow-Jones industrial average. Here 
are the market swings, as mirrored 
in that index, from June 23, 1900, 
up to the end of the 1946-1949 decline 
on June 13 of last year. 


From To 


June 23, 1900 September 19, 1902. 
September 19, 1902 November 9, 1903.. 


November 9, 1903 
January 19, 1906 


January 19, 1906... 
November 15, 1907. 


November 15, 1907 
November 19, 1909 


July 26, 1910 
September 30, 1912 


November 19, 1909. 
July 26, 1910...... 


September 30, 1912. 
December 24, 1914. 


December 24, 1914 


November 21, 1916. 
November 21, 1916 


December 19, 1917. 


December 19, 1917 


November 3, 1919. . 
November 3, 1919 


August 24, 1921.... 


August 24, 1921 October 14, 1922... 


October 14, 1922 July 31, 1923...... 
July 31, 1923 September 3, 1929. . 
September 3, 1929 July 8, 1932....... 


July 8, 1932 
March 10, 1937 


March 31, 1938 


March 10, 1937.... 
March 31, 1938.... 


Novmber 12, 1938. 


Nov. 12, 1938 April 8, 1939...... 
April 8, 1939 September 12, 1939. 
September 12, 1939 April 28, 1942...... 
April 28, 1942 May 29, 1946...... 
May 29, 1946 June 13, 1949...... 
June 13, 1949 Bey BP! dn ceive Ne 


Since June 13, 1949, the market 
has been rising and at the beginning 
of September was around the 276- 
level, according to the Dow-Jones 
industrial group. This represents an 
advance of about 115 points—or 71 
per cent—in the 38 months. Numer- 
ous markets have gone farther. 


Percentage 

Points Changes Mos. 
53.68 to 67.77 + 14.09 + 26% 27 
6777to 4215 — 2562 —38 14 
42.15 to 103.00 + 60.85 +144 26 
103.00to 53.00 — 50.00 —49 22 
53.00 to 100.53 + 47.53 +90 24 
100.53to 7362 — 2691 —27 8 
73.62to 94.15 + 2053 +28 26 
94.15to 5317 —4098 —43 27 
53.17to 110.15 + 56.98 +107 23 
110.15to 65.95 — 4420 —40 13 
6595 to 119.62 +5367 +81 22 
41962106390. — 5572. — 3-28 
63.90 to 103.43 + 39.53 +62 13 
103.43to 8691 — 1652 —-16- 9 
86.91 to 381.17 +4+294.26 +338 71 
381.17to 41.22 —33995 —88 34 
41.22 to 194.40 +153.18 +371 55 
194.40 to 9895 — 9545 —49 12 
98.95 to 158.41 + 5946 +60 7 
158.41 to 12144 — 3697 —23 5 
121.44to 155.92 + 3448 +28 5 
15592to 9292 — 6300 —40 3! 
92.92to 21250 +119.58 +128 49 
212.50 to 161.60 — 50.90 —24 36 
161.60to ? ? ? 
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History of Securities Regulation 
An authority who has helped fashion SEC policies and rules 


discusses basic legislation and regulation supporting it 


By Louis Loss 


*Professor of Law, Harvard University 


ecurities regulation in this country 
began a century ago when the 
states attempted to control the stock 
and bond issues of common carriers. 
In the past 40 years or so, every state 
except Nevada has adopted a “blue 
sky law” of one kind or another regu- 
lating the issuance of securities gen- 
erally. 

On the Féderal level, agitation for 
suitable regulation began as early as 
1885. But, except for the provisions 
governing the issuance of railroad se- 
curities in the Transportation Act of 
1920, it took the 1929 crash and the 
great depression to stir Congress to 
action. When Congress did enter the 
arena, it did so with gusto—to the 
tune of seven statutes in as many 
years. 


The Beginning 


The Securities Act of 1933, the 
first in the series, requires the regis- 
tration of new issues of securities, as 
well as distributions of outstanding 
securities by persons in a control re- 
lationship with the issuer. After con- 
siderable discussion, Congress adopted 
the British disclosure philosophy of 
the English Companies Act in prefer- 
ence to the much more pervasive 
regulatory philosophy embodied in 
the blue sky laws of some forty of 
the states and all the Canadian prov- 
inces. With a number of exemptions 
—for example, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has used its rule- 
making authority to exempt most 
issues of not more than $3,000,000 
on certain conditions—no securities 
may be offered to the public through 
the mails or interstate channels until 
they have been registered with the 
Commission. The registration state- 
ment must contain specified informa- 
tion about the security, the issuer and 
the underwriters. It becomes effective 
automatically twenty days after the 
filing of the last amendment unless 





*Formerly Associate General Counsel, Securities 
and Exchange Commission, and author of Securi- 
ties Regulation (Little, Brown and Company). 
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the Commission “accelerates” the ef- 
fective date or institutes an adminis- 
trative proceeding to prevent or sus- 
pend effectiveness. It cannot be 
overemphasized that the Commission 
has no authority to approve any se- 
curity or to pass on its merits. Its 
sole function is to assure that the reg- 
istration statement is accurate and 
complete. 

A prospectus containing the basic 
information in the registration state- 
ment must be given to the buyer. 
Civil and criminal liabilities are im- 
posed for material misstatements or 
omissions in the registration state- 
ment or prospectus on the issuer as 
well as its officers, underwriters, ac- 
countants and many other experts. 
There is also a general antifraud pro- 
vision—enforceable by injunctive and 
criminal sanctions—which applies 
whenever a security is sold by use of 
the mails or the channels of inter- 
state commerce, whether in the course 
of a distribution pursuant to a regis- 
tration statement or in the course of 
ordinary market trading. 


Securities Exchange Act of 1934 


The Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 complemented the 1933 act by 
attacking some of the problems of 
post-distribution trading. It has three 
basic purposes : 

The first—to afford a measure of 
disclosure to people who buy and sell 
securities generally—is achieved by 
requiring, as a condition of listing a 
security on an exchange, that the 
issuer file a registration application 
which more or less parallels the in- 
formation specified when a new issue 
is registered under the Securities Act. 
This information must be kept up to 
date by the filing of annual and other 
reports with the SEC and the ex- 
change. And the act also regulates 
the solicitation of proxies and insider 
trading in respect of listed securities. 

The second basic purpose of the 
1934 act is to regulate the securities 
markets. Thus, the SEC is given cer- 









tain supervisory functions with re- 
spect to various stock exchange rules 
and practices, and broker-dealers in 


the over-the-counter market must 


register individually, with power in 


the Commission to revoke their regis- 
tration if they willfully violate the 
1933 or 1934 act or are enjoined or 
convicted in connection with a securi- 
ties transaction. There are also gen- 
eral provisions outlawing fraud and 
manipulation in both the exchange 
and the over-the-counter markets. 
The third aim of the statute is to 
control the amount of the Nation’s 
credit which goes into the securities 
markets, and it is achieved by giving 
the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System authority to pro- 


mulgate margin rules which are en- 
forced by the SEC. 


"Death Sentence" 


The Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935 followed the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s great utility 
study, which had its inception in a 
Senate resolution back in 1928. This 
statute— with its much-heralded 
“death sentence” on holding compa- 
nies, which has turned out to give a 
new lease on life to private power 
under public control—is essentially a 
specialized type of antitrust and re- 
organization law. But it has impor- 
tant provisions applicable to the issu- 
ance of securities by all registered 
electric and gas holding companies 
and their subsidiaries—provisions 
which go far beyond the disclosure 
requirements of the 1933 and 1934 
acts. 

In 1938 Congress passed the 
Chandler Act, which amerided the 
Bankruptcy Act generally and added 
Chapter X on corporate reorganiza- 
tions. Chapter X gives the SEC no 
administrative duties in the usual 
sense, but it has aptly been termed 
administrative law in the courts. The 
general theory was to have the SEC 
act as an impartial and expert ad- 
viser to the courts in reorganization 
proceedings. 

The next year saw the passage of 
the Trust Indenture Act of 1939, 
which resulted from the Commission’s 
protective committee study ordered 
by Congress in the 1934 act. This 
act supplements the Securities Act of 
1933 by requiring that bonds and 

Please turn to page 130 
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es the most cursory review of 
the economic history of this na- 
tion during the past fifty years shows 
beyond question that this period has 
yielded material gains far exceeding 
those ever achieved during any simi- 
lar interval in human history. In 
broad terms, we have multiplied our 
mineral production by five, our manu- 
facturing output by six, our electric 
power, telephones and other large- 
scale modern necessities by amounts 
too large to be meaningful. In the 
process, we have added so many new 
products, services, activities and 
wholly new industries that statistical 
comparisons become quite inadequate 
as a measure of our actual progress. 

Our transportation, communication 
and distribution systems have been 
completely revamped and the entire 
economy has been mechanized to a 
degree which would have seemed in- 
conceivable fifty years ago. At that 


time, “horsepower” was a literally. 


exact term; animals provided most of 
the energy needed for farm work and 
more than half the energy used in the 
nation as a whole. Human muscle ac- 
counted for another ten per cent of 
the total. Mineral fuels and water 
power furnished less than 40 per cent, 
but their contribution has more than 
quadrupled since then in absolute 
terms and they now do well over 90 
per cent of the work. 


Real national income per capita 


(adjusted for changes in the price 
level) has more than doubled, but 
thanks to mechanization human 
drudgery has declined. The average 
wage earner did heavy manual work 
sixty hours a week in 1902. His wife 
also did her work primarily by hand. 
The countless household electric ap- 
pliances which lighten the housewife’s 
tasks today were practically unheard 
of ; so were the gasoline tractor, the 
accounting machine and most of the 
techniques and equipment which make 
the industrial assembly line possible. 
So were frozen foods, vitamin pills, 
plastics, synthetic fibres, air transport 
and the singing commercial. 

The average baby born in 1902 
could expect to live 49 years; thanks 
to gains in medical science and our 
standard of living, life expectancy has 
since increased to 68 years. And much 
fuller years, too. At the turn of the 
century, three-fourths of the wage 
earner’s income went for food, cloth- 
20 








A Half-Century 
Under 


Free Enterprise 


Present system has permitted 
phenomenal economic and 
social advances. Adoption 
of a planned economy would 
involve sacrificing these 


gains, and freedom as well 


By Allan F. Hussey 


ing and shelter; today he can spend 
42 per cent of it for other purposes. 
The proportion of national income 
spent for vacation travel and other 
forms of recreation has doubled— 
partly because wage earners were not 
entitled to vacations fifty years ago. 

Advances such as this are taken 


for granted and regarded as automa- - 


tic. And so they are, or should be. 
But they are not automatic in most 
societies. Is it an accident that they 
have come about in the nation which 
typifies the competitive free enter- 
prise system rather than under one 
of the planned economies? The evi- 
dence indicates a direct cause-and- 
effect relationship. There is ample 
reason to believe that our economic 
and social progress would slow down, 
or grind to a complete halt, if we 
abandon the system which has made 
it possible. 


There are certain fundamental 








characteristics of this system which 
must be preserved. They include pri- 
vate ownership of the tools of pro- 
duction, active competition between 
producers, free choice by consumers 
as to how they prefer to spend their 
incomes and how much they prefer 
to save, and a free price mechanism 
which indirectly but very effectively 
channels production into the forms 
most desired by consumers. 

A planned economy need not in- 
volve government ownership of in- 
dustry, either total as in Russia or 
partial as in England and (to a lesser 
extent) in the United States. But it 
will necessarily involve, sooner or 
later, controls over prices, wages, 
rents and foreign trade, together with 
rationing of goods and services to 
both producers and consumers. High 
levels of government spending and 
high taxes also characterize statism, 
partly because they are unavoidable 
under such a system and partly be- 
cause they give the planners a tighter 
grip on the economy. 

Whatever the motives of the intel- 
lectual leaders of the collectivist move- 
ment, most people who advocate a 
planned economy do so for three rea- 
sons, all fallacious. They believe that 
it will lessen unemployment and other 
forms of economic insecurity, that it 
will lead to a greater increase in 
total output than free enterprise can 
achieve and that it will bring about 
a more equal distribution of wealth 
and income. 

Apparent confirmation of the latter 
argument is found in the relative ad- 
vances made by the lower income 
groups in England and the United 
States during the past decade, coin- 
cident with substantial strides toward 
collectivism. But three qualifications 
must be made. First, the gains made 
by the lower income groups in both 
countries have been borrowed in large 
part from the U. S. taxpayers, the 
higher income groups, the wealth ac- 
cumulated in the past under free en- 
terprise and the future standard of 
living under inflationary conditions 
brought about by the planners’ deficit 
spending. All four sources of credit 
are now approaching exhaustion. 

Second, free enterprise itself has a 
consistent and highly creditable rec- 
ord of improvement in the lot of the 
common man. The idea that a collec- 
tivist state could do a better and 
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faster job is merely an assumption. 
Experience with planned economies 
over a long period of years is not 
available either to confirm or to deny 
this thesis, but the burden of proof 
rests on those who would have us 
abandon the system which has served 
us so well. 

Third, whatever redistribution of 
wealth central planning might effect, 
it is doubtful that this would repre- 
sent a net gain, over the long term, 
for anyone except the truly destitute. 
This brings us back to the second sup- 
posed argument for planning, namely, 
that it leads to higher production than 
does free enterprise. Every single ex- 
perience with state control in the 
world’s history unanimously and em- 
phatically refutes any such notion, 
and there is every reason why this 
should be so. 

No man or group of men is capable 
of planning every detail of the indus- 
trial life of a great nation, and ex- 
perience amply demonstrates that any 
government which attempts to dic- 
tate the major decisions of business 
must soon dictate the minor ones as 
well. Since it is impossible to do this 


with wisdom, the job inevitably be- 
comes hopelessly muddled; attempts 
to solve one production crisis bring 
on another one elsewhere, and pro- 
duction suffers. The highest order of 
experience and competence is re- 
quired to run one business success- 
fully, but even a very grave error of 
judgment by one businessman creates 
hardly a ripple in the economy as a 
whole whereas a mistake by the cen- 
tral planners brings disaster. 


Evils of Control 


State control involves a huge non- 
productive bureaucracy; it lacks the 
direction which is automatically af- 
forded by a free market, and it is not 
subject to the yardstick of com- 
petition, which under free enterprise 
offers rewards for efficiency and pen- 
alties for the lack of it. Finally, de 
cisions made’ by government planners 
are necessarily political decisions, dic- 
tated by pressure groups whose inter- 
ests conflict not only with each other 
but, frequently, with those of the na- 
tion as a whole. 

Unemployment is undoubtedly a 
serious potential problem under free 





enterprise, but we have learned much 
in recent years about preventing it 
and ‘have done a great deal to miti- 
gate its effects. Hitler, Mussolini and 
Stalin solved this problem completely, 
but do we want to imitate their meth- 
ods? Even in England, regarded un- 
til recent years as the fountain-head 
of human liberty, the Socialists im- 
posed a regulation in 1947 (with- 
drawn in 1950 just before a scheduled 
debate on the subject in Parliament ) 
under which the British worker was 
not free to decide what work he 
would do, for what employer or even 
in what area. 

The point of this episode is that 
such action is, sooner or later, ab- 
solutely inevitable under planning, 
which cannot exist without applying 
compulsion to every single segment 
of the economy, including labor. The 
Labor Party took power with the ex- 
pressed intention of avoiding any such 
tyranny, but found it unavoidable. 
This is too high a price to pay for 
promises of economic betterment, 
even if they could be fulfilled—and 
state planning has never fulfilled them 
yet. 
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A Look Ahead—1952-2002 


Provided incentive to work is kept alive, American gains 


in the future will dwarf great achievements of the past. 


History's second industrial revolution is now unfolding 


ip perso as yet with his self- 
assigned task of appraising the 
effects of the world’s First Indus- 
trial Revolution, the historian today 
finds himself caught up in the whirl 
ol the world’s Second Industrial Re- 
volution. We are in it. 

A sharp delineation may be drawn 
between the two. In Industrial Re- 
volution I, machines were introduced 
to do the work of animals. In Indus- 
trial Revolution II, they are doing 
much of man’s thinking even to con- 
trolling and directing complex opera- 
tions. 

What, you may ask, does this 
transition imply for the future? Let 
the answer come from a physicist, 
Louis N. Ridenour, dean of the Grad- 
uate School of the University of Ili- 
nois, who participated in the 1952 
“Conference on the Future’ arranged 
in celebration of the American mutual 
insurance industry’s 200th anniver- 
sary. 

“The world of tomorrow,” said Dr. 
Ridenour, “may have as little place 
for the clerk as the world of today 
has for the galley slave.” 


Machines That Think 


Today’s thinking machines are pro- 
totypes of what are to come, and they 
go much further than to dispose of 
clerical work. They compute a thou- 
sand times faster than trained mathe- 
maticians. Their capacity to solve 
complicated problems is limited by 
man’s ability to equate his problems 
properly. Does their introduction 
mean that millions of clerical and 
other workers will be displaced by 
gadgets that think? Quite the con- 
trary. For those displaced, other and 
more skilled tasks will be provided, 
and at more pay for less hours of 
work; for, as economic history re- 
veals, the most generous dividends 
are paid by industrial progress to the 
working force itself. 

Man’s crowning labor - saving 
achievements over the centuries have 
been the development of six basic 
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Charles P. Cushing 
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‘... to myself I seem to have been only 
like a boy playing on the seashore, and 
diverting myself now and then finding a 
smoother pebble or a prettier shell than 
ordinary, while the great ocean of truth lay 
all undiscovered before me.” 

—Isaac Newton 


tools to increase the force of his own 
muscles: the wheel, the lever, the 
pulley, the inclined plane, the screw 
and the wedge. To their utilization 
he has harnessed animals, water and 
wind. Steam, electricity and now 
atomic energy have been developed. 
Canned sunlight in the form of wood, 
coal, oil and natural gas have been 
tapped as energy sources. And now 
comes atomic energy. 

All are products of human ingenu- 
ity, symbolized for purposes of this 
article by the opening in 1902 of the 
first laboratory of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours and brought down to the 
present in the expenditure by Amer- 
ican industry of over a half billion 
dollars annually in research. 

Research, a hallmark of Ameri- 
can progress of the past 50 years, 
will become increasingly: important in 
the next 50 years. America’s ability 
to maintain its economic lead over 
other nations will depend importantly 
upon the freedom of industry to di- 
vert sums for development work. That 
holds true in the wide gamut of en- 
terprise: transportation, metallurgy, 
chemistry, atomic energy, communica- 
tions, materials handling, chemurgy 
and others. The scientist, like New- 
ton on the beach, is picking up a few 


pebbles here and there, and out of 
his discoveries the engineer is fashion- 
ing the development of new industries, 
new products and new processes. 

Piercing of the sonal barrier by air- 
craft dramatizes the rapid accelera- 
tion of life and of the demands upon 
industry in the mid-Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Here are some samples, taken 
at random, of changes effected in the 
past 50 years, interesting as harbin- 
gers of still greater transformations 
that may be expected in the 50 years 
ahead. 

An ancient industry, tile manufac- 
ture, going back some fifty centuries 
before Christ, took modest root in the 
United States three quarters of a 
century ago, and in 1902 its total 
production was valued at some $2 
million. Last year, output topped $70 
million. An old industry that, in this 
country at least, rates .as new and 
expanding. 

George Washington in 1775 com- 
mented on a “burning spring” in a 
park he dedicated near Charleston, 
W. Va. Escaping natural gas at that 
time had no market. Today natural 
gas and oil are invaluable for their 
by-products. A quarter century ago, 
production of chemicals from these 
fuels was estimated at only 15.6 mil- 
lion pounds. Today it is more than 
nineteen billion pounds annually, an 
increase of well over a thousand times 
in 25 years. 


Synthetic Replaces Natural 


Only a decade ago the natural rub- 
ber industry held the whiphand over 
American tire manufacturers, a fact 
that caused John L. Collyer to call 
for a joint Government-industry pro- 
gram in developing synthetic rubber. 
Today, synthetic rubber manufacture 
makes this country virtually inde- 
pendent of Far Eastern plantations. 

In 1902, the process of welding a 
number of smaller firms into the 
American Can Company was com- 
pleted and there followed the devel- 
opment of today’s modern canning 
industry which has created a whole 
new agricultural era. In the home 
the tin container along with the sew- 
ing machine and the carpet sweeper, 
followed by electrical appliances, have 
virtually freed the housewife (and 
modern husband) from household 
drudgery. 

The list could be expanded in- 
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definitely. It adds up to the fact that 
the free American, as typified in his 
industrial’ enterprise, has been: alert 
to fill current need. Progress has 
been rapid. Both big and small busi- 
ness have shared. In the future, with 
the pace of change accelerating, even 
greater progress may reasonably be 
anticipated. 

Change is not in itself a hazard to 
industrial management as a whole. 
But the tempo of change places upon 
management a responsibility that is 
heavier today than before. Better 
tools necessarily have’ been provided 
for management’s use. 


Unique Compilation 


Important among these are the sta- 
tistics compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census. This compilation is unique, 
a fact that surprised many American 
advisors to overseas governments who 
asked for foreign census figures when 
they tried to prescribe stimulants for 
European business doldrums. 

Rising to new eminence are the stu- 
dents of probability, the business sta- 
tisticians and prognosticators whose 
business had its hazy beginnings in 
the practical minds of proprietors of 
French gaming houses back in the 
Eighteenth Century. They wanted 
something better than guesswork on 


the chances of the numeral seven com- 
ing up when two dice were thrown. 

Enlarging upon the work of the 
fact-finders are the many analysts who 
counsel management in shaping ex- 
pansion plans of the future on popu- 
lation trends, what areas will build 
up next, where stores will be needed 
and how much tonnage the steel in- 
dustry should be prepared to produce 
five, ten or fifteen years from now. 

Management must know, and that . 
phase of executive responsibility is 
becoming increasingly important. The 
president largely deals in probabili- 
ties. 

Far be it for FINANcIAL Wortp 
to lift the veil on coming develop- 
ments of the future. On the basis of 
past performance it may be safe how- 
ever, to form a few conclusions. 

The United States will continue 
dynamic with a steadily increasing 
population whose needs are expand- 
ing. 

Basic resources such as coal, oil, 
iron, lumber and a fertile soil will 
sustain a progressing economy in- 
definitely. 

Research will create more new in- 
dustries. ; 

New frontiers will continue to open. 
Williston Basin is a case in point. 
Further North, the Dominion of Can- 


ada offers inviting attraction for co- 
operative development. 

“Point IV,” now a political objec- 
tive, is a twice-told tale so far as in- 
dustry is concerned. An important de- 
velopment in that area is a change 
in concept. The industrial as well as 
political objective is to help the less 
favored nation strengthen its own 
economy. Potential development -is 
great. 

War remains a threat, but 1952 
finds the United States and other 
Free Nations in stronger position 
than before, and the trend is favor- 
able. 

More insidious is the danger that 
a people grown complacent because 
of prosperity may rely increasingly on 
Government to do things its citizens 
should do for themselves. Initiative 
suffers. 


Twin Freedoms 


The one safeguard is preservation 
of the American’s incentive to work. 
The 1902-1952 record proves this is 
the way toward national security, for 
industry is more effective than gov- 
ernmental edict in producing the 
things we eat, wear and use to clothe 
and shelter ourselves. 

Economic freedom is twin of poli- 
tical freedom. 
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A Half-Century of 


Investment Banking 


In first half of this year American underwriters sold $3.2 


billion of new securities to investors — Fifty years ago the 


industry was just getting recognition as a new capital source 


By W. Sheridan Kane 


I" the first six months of this year 
more than 800 firms participated 
in exactly 400 underwritings headed 
by 180 investment banking concerns, 
providing $3.2 billion of capital 
funds for industrial, railroad, utility, 
insurance and banking corporations. 
The securities sold covered the entire 
range of bonds, preferred stocks and 
common shares. When the full ros- 
ter for 1952 is compiled the year may 
set a new record. In all of 1951, un- 
derwritings totaled 685 issues aggre- 
gating $4.36 billion (including $500 
million of Israeli securities) against 
566 issues and $3.76 billion in 1950. 
The figures, compiled from SEC 
registrations, exclude unregistered 
issues of $300,000 or less of which a 
substantial amount was underwritten. 
That is a brief summing up of the 
stature of investment banking which, 
as we know it today, was in its in- 
fancy a half century ago. Back in 
the mid-1880s a few venturesome in- 
dividuals in the financial field decided 
to use their own money to purchase 
outright small municipal bond issues 
and then to vend them to individual 
investors, recommending them on the 
basis of their own investigation of the 
issue and the issuer. Until then 
‘bankers and brokers,” as they were 
loosely termed, operated almost en- 
tirely as brokers for their clients, 
recommending investments but sel- 
dom taking positions of their own. 
Corporations usually arranged with 
groups of bankers and brokers to dis- 
tribute new issues direct to clients or 
to the public through marketing 
operations on an exchange. 


Phases Separate 


As the new type of investment 
banking expanded the two phases 
gradually separated, and before 1900 
underwriters added just the term “in- 
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vestment securities” to the firm name 
while brokers. added “stocks and 
bonds,” with the names of any ex- 
changes of which they might be 
members. 

The times were ripening for the 
distribution of securities on a bigger 
scale. There was capital around but 
it lacked courage. American in- 
vestors had just about recovered 
from the chills caused by the 1893 
depression and the Free Silver craze 
of 1896 (finally scotched in the 1900 
campaign). Foreign investors were 
again beginning to feel their way 
after the Baring Brothers collapse of 
1890 and the Argentine and South 
African debacles in which many 
British fortunes vanished. The 
stream of industrial consolidations— 
trusts, in popular parlance—checked 
early in the 1890s, had revived and 
was making near-millionaires of many 
small businessmen who had sold their 
plants at fancy prices. 


Weeding Out Period 


With so much easy money around 
undesirable characters began entering 
the business. So-called bankers and 
promoters teamed up to float worth- 
less or almost worthless securities. 
The underworld of finance flooded 
the mails with gold mine and other 
shares. Despite this, legitimate in- 
vestment bankers steadily expanded 
their activities and influence and 
sought means of stamping out the 
evils infesting the business. “Blue 
Sky” laws were enacted in many 
states and in 1912 the Investment 
Bankers’ Association was organized 
by reputable distributors and under- 
took the job of educating investors 
and promoting practices and ethics 
that protected both banker and client. 

Around and just after World 
War I the craze for real estate mort- 


_eliminating undesirable ones. 





gages, many of them not worth the 
paper on which they were printed, 
swept the country, trading on the fact 
that real estate mortgages in them- 
selves, when well secured, had been 
dependable sources of liberal income. 
The promoters conducted flamboyant 
campaigns, and took in hundreds of 
millions of dollars. When the bubble 
was punctured “bond” holders often 
discovered that they held merely an 
infinitesimal interest in a second or 
third mortgage on a property which, 
while actually in existence, was 
greatly over-encumbered. 

Although the investment company 
idea attained popularity abroad in the 
1880s, and the first such company was 
formed in the United States in 1893 
(the Boston Personal Property 
Trust), not until the late 1920s did 
investment trusts become significant 
parts of the domestic financial scene. 
But abuses that crept into the field 
and the damage wrought by the 1929- 
1933 market collapse proved serious 
set-backs to the movement. In 1940, 
however, Congress passed the Invest- 
ment Company Act, placing invest- 
ment trust operations under the su- 
pervision of the SEC. At the end of 
that year investment company assets 
totaled $1 billion. By the end of 1951, 
these had grown to #4. billion. The 
bulk of the growth has naturally been 
with the open-end funds—$448 mil- 
lion to $3.1 billion in twelve years— 
because their shares have been ag- 
gressively sold throughout the coun- 
try by most of the investment firms, 
with many of the sales being made 
to individuals who never before had 
owned securities. Mutual funds have 
assumed an important place in the in- 
vestment picture. 


Legal Background 


As investment bankers extended 
their contribution to the development 
of the domestic economy, it fre- 
quently found itself hedged in by 
what it regarded as unwise legal re- 
strictions. The organization of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
in 1934 and the passage of the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933 did much to improve 
the quality of offerings available to 
the public—mainly by automatically 
But 
investment bankers have felt often 
that in its zeal to protect the investor 
the SEC has hampered the business 
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by. its massive, seldom-if-ever-read 
prospectuses and all the rest of the 
red tape it has devised or developed. 
In recent years some simplification of 
the SEC procedures has been under- 
taken along lines urged by many of 
the leading investment bankers of the 
country and the industry’s associa- 
tion. 


Business Relationships 


Over the years various investment 
banking firms established intimate 
business relations with corporations 
which were frequently in the market 
for capital funds. They were thus 
in position to counsel with the issuers 
and the close association of client and 
banker resulted in the working out 
of satisfactory arrangements for new 
issues. Other corporations were in- 
clined to shop around. But in each 
instance the deals were worked out 
only after prolonged negotiations. It 
was much as when one first selects 
an architect and then works out the 
details of the structure that is planned 
to be built. 

In the past decade, however, a 
school has developed which believes 
that all should have a chance to un- 
derwrite a security and many corpo- 
rations have accepted the thesis that 
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competitive bidding results in the 
corporation obtaining a better price 
for its security. 

There can be no question concern- 


‘ing one result of competitive bidding : 


It has greatly restricted earnings of 
the underwriting firms. On a closely 
contested deal today the gross margin 
of profit may amount to as little as 
$2.50 per $1,000 bond. 

Last year the ratio of negotiated 
deals to awards under competitive 
bidding decreased sharply—to 20.5 
per cent or 138 of the 685 total, vs. 
156 or 27.5 per cent of the 1950 total 
of 566 deals. In 1949 the peak of 
the rise in competitive bidding was 
reached, 38 per cent of the year’s 
offerings having been obtained by 
underwriters in open competition. In 
the first half of 1952, 97 deals or 24 
per cent of the 400 total, were com- 
petitively awarded, against 19 per 
cent or 67 of the 352 deals reported 
in the same 1951 period. 


Recent Troubles 


Investment bankers have been 
bothered in recent years by the grow- 
ing practice of so-called private 
placement, under which issuing cor- 
porations have sold entire issues of 
bonds or other securities to insurance 


or other investing companies. Last 
year, 897 issues were placed privately 
for a total of $5.03 billion, comparing 
with 877 issues and $3.56 billion in 
1950. This year the rate has eased 
off. a bit, the first six months having 
recorded 401 private sales for a total 
of $2.09 billion. In many instances 
(about half, it is estimated—some of 
the data are rather sketchy) invest- 
ment bankers have been the means of 
bringing issuer and institutional in- 
vestor together. 

The industry’s criticism of private 
placements revolves mainly around 
the fact that since the market is not 
a free one the investment world is 
deprived of an acceptable determi- 
nant of value when any future issue 
is offered. Further, with all of an 
issue held by one investor the lack of 
a free market deprives the corporation 
of the time-to-time opportunity to 
make sinking fund purchases of its 
own security at less than the redemp- 
tion price. 

The 50-year contribution of invest- 
ment banking to the national growth 
cannot well be measured. But its 
expansion in recent years holds out 
the assurance that it will play a still 
more important role in the national 
drama than it has in the past. 
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N.Y.S.E. MEMBER FIRMS 


z ifty Years Ago—j 
And Now 


HE following list includes all of the pres- 
ent registered member firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange that were in business 
in 1902. Many of these, or their predecessor 
firms, have been operating as brokers up to a 
quarter of a century prior to the date of the 









Around the turn of century... 


Asiel & Co. 

Bache & Co. 

E. C. Benedict & Co. 
Billings, Olcott & Co. 

Block & Van Raalte 

Boody, McLellan & Co. 
Brown Bros. Harriman & Co. 
V. C. Brown, Scheffmeyer & Co. 
W. E. Burnet & Co. 

H. T. Carey, Joost & Patrick 
Carlisle & Jacquelin 
Chauncey & Co. 

Clark, Dodge & Co. 

Henry Clews & Co. 

Morgan Davis & Co. 

R. L. Day & Co. 

DeCoppet & Doremus 
Dominick & Dominick 

Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co. 
Estabrook & Co. 

Fahnestock & Co. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Goodbody & Co. 

Halle & Stieglitz 
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E. W. Clark & Co............. Dott 
i DeHaven & Townsend, Crouter 
ON ks hens Ie sees eo 


Emory; Freed: & Cau... ...... 6 .aniis. oe 
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A. G. Edwards & Sons............... 


founding of FINANcIAL WorRLD. 


NEW YORK 


Hallgarten & Co. 

Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Henderson, Harrison & Struthers 
Herzfeld & Stern 

Homans & Co. 

Hornblower & Weeks 
Colgate Hoyt & Co. 

Jesup & Lamont 

A. M. Kidder & Co. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
Laidlaw & Co. 

Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons 
Lazard Freres & Co. 
Lehman Brothers 

James M. Leopold & Co. 
Lockwood, Peck & Co. 
Moore & Schley 

Morgan Stanley & Co. 

John Muir & Co. 

Jas. H. Oliphant & Co. 
Orvis Brothers & Co. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Parrish & Co. 


OUT OF TOWN 


...-Toledo, Ohio 
...- Chicago, Il. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phibedéliatie; Pe: Moore, Leonard & Lynch.............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
_.St. Louis, Mo. Scott & Stringfellow................... Richmond, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. eR Ee ee Philadelphia, Pa. 





And today. 


Chas. E. Quincey & Co. 
Rutter & Co. 

Scholle Brothers 

J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
Smith & Gallatin 

F. S. Smithers & Co. 

J. W. Sparks & Co. 
Stern, Lauer & Co. 
Sulzbacher, Granger & Co. 
Sutro Bros. & Co. 
Spencer Trask & Co. 
Tucker, Anthony & Co. 
G. H. Walker & Co. 
Joseph Walker & Sons 
Waller & Co. 
Whitehouse & Co. 

H. N. Whitney, Goadby & Co. 
Wilcox & Co. 

J. R. Williston & Co. 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
Wood, Struthers & Co. 
Wood, Walker & Co. 


Robt. Glendinning & Co.............. Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. B. Hibbs & Co 
A. E. Masten & Co 


WER a Geis acid hace Cae Washington, D. C. 


Dake eR ng ake dak aw aal Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gottscho-Schleisner 
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ing which time principal activity has shifted from 


agriculture to manufacturing. More growth is ahead 


By Ronald A. McKachern 


Editor, The Financial Post. Toronto 


I ts only a country of 14 million 
people, but it has the biggest land 
area of any free country in the world. 
And to most Canadians, plus a lot 
of Americans and Europeans, it cur- 
rently has the biggest prospects. of 
any country on earth for continued 
boom. 

A Swiss banker with millions upon 
millions looking for safe and profit- 
able employment recently told this 
writer: “There’s no other place we’re 
so eager to put money. In Canada 
we can still get in on the ground floor 
of raw material and other develop- 
ment... Above all in Canada we have 
no fear about getting a fair deal from 
government.” 

A few figures to show rapidly what 
has been happening. 


Past, Present and Future 


In 1900 Canada had 5% million 
people. From its present 14 millions, 
Canada by 1970 will have a 40 per 
cent growth to 20 millions according 
to the most modest projection of re- 
cent trends. 

Half a century ago agriculture 
was the main occupation, using two 
fifths of the labor force. Now, manu- 
facturing is the main business, with 
25 per cent more such workers than 
farmers. 

This reflects not just more indus- 
trialization. It reflects too, larger 
farms, the mechanical revolution in 
farming and the scientific revolution 
which is pushing northward the areas 
hospitable to growth. 

In the 50-year period, Canada’s 
labor force has tripled. In volume 
terms the nation’s capital expendi- 
tures, public and private, have risen 
eight times, its imports and exports 
about six times. The gross national 
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Population has almost trebled in 50 years, dur- 


product rose by about five times in 
real terms. 

For Canada the GNP between 
1939 and 1949 grew faster than in 
the U.S. In the former country it 
rose 70 per cent, in the latter it went 
up 57 per cent. : 

Between 1939 and 1951 real per- 
sonal incomé per capita rose 62 per 
cent in Canada, 57 per cent in the 
iS, 

Canada has long had the world’s 
second (after the U.S.) highest 
standard of living. Between 1939 and 
1951 consumer expenditures per capi- 
ta in real terms rose 44 per cent in 
Canada, 35 per cent in the U.S. The 
standard of living gap is closing. 

In 1951 private investment was 18 
per cent of the gross national product 
in Canada, 15 per cent in the U.S. 

And Americans may very rightly 
say: A lot of the new Canadian in- 
vestment is with our money. That is 
true, especially in oil, and in some 
manufacturing. The reason is, of 
course, the much greater American 
corporate capacity to take risks—and 
where the risks are great, so usually, 
are the returns. 

But for new business investment 
of all kinds in 1951, only 15 per cent 
was financed by U.S. sources. In the 
same year, two-thirds of all interest 
and dividend payments stayed in 
Canada. 

Just two examples of industrial 
development in Canada: 

At a little Indian village far north 
on the foggy Pacific Coast, Aluminum 
Company of Canada is spending half 
a billion on the biggest aluminum 
smelter in the world. Where today 
there are only about 40 little houses, 
within three years there will be a 
modern city of about 50,000 people. 















Charles P. Cushing 


The key to this vast development at 
Katimat is very cheap power. 

A second example: Why has Cela- 
nese Corporation created several new 
Canadian subsidiaries? Why is it 
spending nearly $200 million on three 
separate projects in Canada’s far 
west? One reason is to tie in with the 
oil developments. Another reason is 
less obvious. Have you heard about 
British Columbia’s perpetual yield 
forest policy? 

Very briefly, this is a program re- 
cently inaugurated whereby the pro- 
vincial government licenses all wood 
cutters. The province says where you 
shall cut and how much you shall cut. 
It imposes regulations about fire and 
pest protection, about the fostering 
of new forest growth. 

In brief, British Columbia is able to 
go to a company like Celanese and 
say: Build your plants here, play our 
rules, and we guarantee you will have 
an adequate wood supply in perpetu- 
ity. In partnership with private in- 
dustry, British Columbia has said, 
hereafter we will crop our forest 
wealth, no longer mine and eventually 
destroy it. 


Canadian-U. S. Relations 


Important as American money is, 
has and will be to Canadian develop- 
ment, close and friendly as our busi- 
ness and social relations are, there 
are frictions which any Canadian re- 
porting to an American audience 
must mention. 

There is the seemingly endless 
hemming and hawing over the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 
The Canadian attitude is, for heaven’s 
sake if you won’t come along, then 
let go of our coattails. 

_Another friction: The U.S. trade 
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agreements solemnly entered into at 
Geneva which you promptly pro- 
ceeded to break by putting up bar- 
riers against our goods. 

There are your endless, but so far 
unproductive, promises about mod- 
ernization of U.S. customs proce- 
dures, which so often are in effect 
merely a backdoor way of shutting 
out trade. 

Here’s another point a Canadian 
should report to Americans : 

Are Canadians dragging their feet 
on defense? 

Canadians don’t think so. Currently 
48 cents of every tax dollar are going 
on defense, 25 on social security, 10 
for interest on the national debt and 
17 of the ordinary services of the 
federal government. 

Another aspect of Canada’s defense 
effort is its diversion of manpower 
and other resources to the develop- 
ment of defense-supporting industry 
and resources—aluminum, nickel, cop- 
per, lead, zinc, iron ore, titanium, 
tungsten, cobalt, uranium, hydro-elec- 
tric power. These are vital defense re- 
sources available for both countries 
in peace or war. Using a large seg- 
ment of our modest manpower for 
building and readying this kind of 
strength for our mutual purposes 
would seem to be relatively more im- 
portant for the freedom-loving world 
than if we were to employ more in 
training them for feats of arms. 

For the American businessman 
looking at Canada, here is one fact I 
would bring to his attention. 

No major and all-pervasive ani- 
mosity between men of business and 
of government has deyeloped in Can- 
ada. Of coufse there are differences 
of opinion, there are differences of 
party, there is business objection to 
some policies. 

But speaking generally, Canadian 
business and government works to- 
gether, rather than in opposition. 
Neither side mistrusts the other’s 
sincerity of motive nor its funda- 
mental objectives. 

The smaller number of people in- 
volved in the relations of business and 
labor with government in Canada are 
a very important reason for this. In 
Canada, the significant people in these 
groups usually know each other per- 
sonally. They can see cabinet minis- 
ters and senior officials easily and 
usually on little or no notice. More 
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often he may pick up the telephone 


and say “Hello, Joe.” 

Furthermore, Canadian businessmen 
generally accept at its face value the 
oft-repeated and sincerely held state- 





ment of Government policy which is 
“to create an-economic climate in 
which individual initiative and private 
enterprise thrive and to assist in build- 
ing up a strong resilient economy.” 


Dominion Mineral 


Production Expanding 


Mining industry's $1.2 billion output last year 


represented 22 per cent gain over 1950. Major 


expansion programs underway in several fields 


By Gordon M. Grant 


Mining Editor, The Financial Post, Toronto 


anada is today a phenomenal 
mining boom—phenomenal for 
expansion already achieved ; phenom- 


-enal for further expansion underway. 


With Dominion mineral output of 
$1.2 billion in 1951 almost 2% times 
that of five years earlier, dollar values 
have been winging ahead somewhat 
faster than physical volumes of most 
individual items. Canada rates as the 
free world’s first in production of 
nickel, asbestos, platinum; second in 
output of aluminum, gold, zinc, 
titanium and cadmium; third in 
uranium and silver. 

But these highlights of the Ca- 
nadian mining scene should not ob- 
scure the shape of new objectives 
ahead. Right now Canadian mining 
has not one or two but five major 
expansion programs in progress. And 
each of these individual programs 
appears to have not only a basic sig- 
nificance to prosperity of the Cana- 
dian economy but the welfare of the 
entire western world which has a 


habit of periodically running short of 


vital mineral supplies. 
Canada’s current mining expansion 
lines up like this: 


1. Iron Ore Mining 


At record levels already, Canada’s 
iron ore output is scheduled to be 
further quadrupled to 18 million 
tons annually by 1955. 


2. Oil Production 


Crude oil output this summer is 
approaching 200,000 barrels daily, 
about seven to eight times the 1947 


level; a few years hence it will 
likely meet Canadian requirements 
of 400,000 barrels a day. 


3. Base Metal Output 


Nickel, copper, lead and zinc—all 
these figure to varying degree in 
expansion plans. An over-all in- 
crease of 15 to 20 per cent in the 


next two or three years seems 
likely. 


4. Strategic Minerals 


Tungsten output will probably rise 
50 to 75 per cent this year. Canada 
hopes to become the world’s second 
largest producer of uranium again 
when output doubles next year. 
More cobalt is on the way. 


5. Non-Metallic Minerals 


The asbestos industry is currently 
spending $30 million on expansion. 
Titanium oxide output is being 
greatly enlarged. 


The above programs are pretty 
much of the assured minimum va- 
riety. They are not contingent on 
the proving up of additional mineral 
resources or provision of finances. 
Where entire funds have not been 
fully committed, there does not ap- 
pear to be any doubt but what they 
will be forthcoming. Canadian min- 
ing finds it easier to secure funds 
for new plant capacity than ever be- 
fore. 

The fact that exploration continues 
at high levels—particularly in the 
base metal, petroleum, uranium and 
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asbestos spheres—suggests that ex- 
pansion of Canadian mining may 
continue uninterrupted for some time 
to come. 

About the only important section 

of the Canadian mining industry 
where expansion of some character is 
not underway or contemplated is gold 
mining. Pressure of increased costs 
and a lower price for gold due to ap- 
preciation of the Canadian dollar have 
reduced the profitability of this in- 
dustry and a further decline in output 
may be experienced this year. 
A very wide range of new projects 
and expansion of existing facilities 
—is involved in the present growth 
of Canadian mining activity. So many 
individual projects are embraced that 
it will not be possible to deal with 
more than the major ones. 


Plants and Production 





In the iron mining division, the 
$200 million Quebec-Labrador iron 
ore project of Iron Ore Company of 
Canada is now only two years away 
from production, which will get under- 
way with completion of a 360-mile 
ultra-modern railroad from Seven 
Isles on the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 
Knob Lake. When the St. Lawrence 
seaway is completed—and Canadians 
take for granted that it will be—in- 
itial production rate of 10 million 
tons annually will likely be increased 
to 20 million tons. Ore reserves are 
something over 400 million tons but 
are susceptible to being increased to 
over a billion tons. 

Steep Rock Iron Mines, in Ontario, 
will boost its output from about 1.2 
million tons a year to 5 million tons 
in 1955. Further expansion appears 
likely due to more recent disclosures. 
The Wabana mines at Bell Island, 
Newfoundland, have been extending 
their capacity from 1.7 million tons to 
2.8 million tons a year recently. Beth- 
lehem Steel plans to turn out 500,000 
tons of magnetite a year from deposits 
near Marmora. There is a huge ex- 
ploration wave for iron ore in On- 
tario with many U.S. steel companies 
participating. 

Canadian oil production would be 
much greater today if greater facilities 
existed for getting the oil to market. 
The new Trans-Mountain pipe line 
from Alberta oil- field to the Pacific 
Coast is expected to be completed 
late next year. This year $20 million 
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is also being spent to expand the two- 
year-old Interprovincial pipe line 
from Edmonton, Alberta, to eastern 
Canada with new pumping stations, 
storage facilities, etc. 

It is planned to spend over $250 
million on oil exploration and devel- 
opment in Western Canada oil fields 
this year. Oil reserves in Western 
Canada are about 1.7 billion barrels, 
or approximately 30 times the total 
when Leduc was discovered in 1947. 

Many mines will contribute to the 
anticipated increase in output of base 
metals. 

The $50 million Lynn Lake proj- 
ect of Sherritt Gordon Mines will 
boost nickel output 17 million pounds 
a year starting late in 1953. Falcon- 
bridge Nickel is raising annual pro- 
duction from 28.5 million to 35 mil- 
lion pounds. Inco is striving for a 
slightly greater output than its al- 
ready huge 252 million pounds a year. 

East Rim, Nickel Offsets and Mil- 
net Mines, newer Sudbury opera- 
tions, will also add to the growing 
flow of nickel. 

Copper production will be rein- 
forced by a $25.5 million concentrat- 
ing and smelting operation to be 
established by Noranda Mines at the 
property of Gaspe Copper Mines 
located in Quebec’s Gaspe peninsula. 
Ore will be low grade but open pit 
mining can be carried on and initial 
milling rate will be 6,500 tons daily, a 
record for a new Canadian mining 
project. Ore reserves exceed 65,000,- 
000 tons. 

Approximately a score of new lead- 
zinc mines have either been’ placed 
in production in the last 18 months 
in British Columbia or are slated for 
production there shortly. Reeves 
MacDonald Mines, Cominco’s Blue- 
bell mine, Giant Mascot, Estella and 
Yale Lead & Zinc are among larger 
new producers there. Consolidated 


International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
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Smelters will place a 1,000-ton mill 
in operation at its H.B. mine in the 
Salmo district later this year. 

Eastern Canada is poised for a 
higher zinc output. Mindamar Metals 
recently placed a 500-ton mill in oper- 
ation on a mine in Nova Scotia; close 
to a million tons of ore averaging bet- 
ter than 10 per cent combined zinc- 
lead-copper has been indicated. An 
even larger zinc producer will be 
Barvue Mines which is scheduled to 
turn over a 4,400-ton mill in Quebec’s 
Barraute camp. 

Substantial expansion of uranium 
production is anticipated as a result 
of widespread discoveries of this min- 
eral in Northern Saskatchewan, the 
world’s most active uranium camp. At 
Beaverlodge Lake, near Goldfields, 
the crown producer, Eldorado Mining 
& Refining (1944) has discovered 
two adjoining mines, the Ace and 
Fay, which are now being equipped 
with a mill of 500 tons daily capacity 
scheduled to reach production early 
next year. Output from this opera- 
tion will be greater than from the 
Great Bear Lake mine where milling 
has been resumed after an interrup- 
tion by fire. 


Other Minerals 


Over a million tons of ore averag- 
ing about one per cent tungsten tri- 
oxide has been indicated in the Salmo 
area of British Columbia where Ca- 
nadian Exploration Ltd., controlled by 
Placer Development, is treating ore in 
a newly enlarged 600-ton mill. This 
is the largest tungsten mining opera- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere. 

In the historic Cobalt silver-cobalt 
camp, facilities for cobalt production 
are being expanded. Cobalt Chemi- 
cals, Ltd., has completed $1.7 million 
financing for a modern smelter and 
refinery which will recover cobalt, 
using a new process. 

Canada which already produces 70 
per cent of the world’s asbestos is 
aiming at a still greater output of 
this mineral. Capacity is being ex- 
panded by almost every producer in 
Quebec. An important new high grade 
asbestos mine, the Cassiar, is being 
brought into production this season 
in British Columbia. 

Relatively low costs are a feature of 
the Canadian mining industry and 
appear to underwrite its prosperity 
for years to come. 
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Ajax Electric 

Akron 

Alamobile 

Altham 

Altman 

American 

American Electric 

American Gas 

American Power 
Carriage 

American Voiturette 

Ames 

Amex 

Anthony 

Arnold Electric 

Auburn 

Aultman 

Austenius Steam 

Austin Steam 

Auto-Acetylene 

Autobain 

Autocar 

Auto Dynamic 

Auto Fore Carriage 

Automobile Forecarriage 

Automobile Voiturette 

Automote 

Automotor 

Auto Two 


Bachelles 
Baker Electric 
Baker & Elberg 
Baldner 
Baldwin 
Ball 
Ball Steam 
Balzer 
Banker Bros. 
Barrett & Perret 
Barrow 
Bartholomew 
Bauroth 
Beardsley 
Bemmel & Burnham 
Bentor Harbor Motor 
Benz 
Berg 
Best 
Binney-Burnham 
Black 
Blackhawk 
Boisselot 
Bolte 
Boston 
Boston & Amesbury 
Boston Haynes Apperson 
Boulton & Bateman 
Bramwell 
Bramwell-Robinson 
Brazier 
Brecht 
Breer 
Brighton 
Brower 
Brown 
peeneye ~ 

uckeye Gas Buggy 
Buffalo 
Buffalo Electric 
Buffum 
Buffman 
Buggyaut 
Bundy 


California 
CADILLAC 
Canda 
Capital 
Carhart 
Carlisle 
Carpenter 
Carter 
Caseler 
Centaur 
Century 
Century Tourist 
Cc. G: ¥. 


Champion 
Champion Electric 
Chapman 

Chelsea 
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1902 Model Automobiles—Cadillac, Oldsmobile and Packard 


Over 2,500 Makes of Autos 


he past half century has seen more than 2,500 different makes 


of automobiles manufactured in the United States. 


Of these, 


only 20 are still being produced. By 1902, 518 known makes 
either were then being produced, or had already made a brief 
appearance and disappeared from the American scene. 

The names of the 518 appear below. Of these, only three have 
survived through the years: Cadillac, Oldsmobile and Packard. 
Ford did not appear until 1903 ; Buick and Studebaker came in 1904. 





Chicago { 
Clapps Motor Carriage 
Clark 

Clarke Carter 

Clark Steamer 

Clegg 

Cleveland 

Cloughley 

Coffin 

Collins 

Colly 

Columbia 
Columbia-Dauman 
Columbia Electric ? 
Columbia Motor Carriage 
Conklin Electric 
Conrad Steam 
Cooley 

Coscob 

Cotta 

Covert 

Covert Motorette 
Crawford 

Crest 

Crestmobile , 
Cross Steam Carriage 
Crouch 

Crough Steamer 
Crowdus 

Crown High Wheel 
Cull 

Cunningham Steamer 
Cyclecar 


Daimler 

Daley 

Darling 
Davenport 
Dayton Steam 
Decker 
DeLaVergne-Motor Drag 
Desberon Steam 
Detroit 

Detroit Steam 
Dewabout 

Dey Electric 
Dolfini 

Dumont 
Durable 

Duryea 

Duryea Gem 


Eastman 
Eastman Steam 
Easton Electric 
Eaton Electric 
Eclipse 

Eddy Electric 
Eichstaedt 
Eisenhuth 
Electric Vehicle 
Electric Wagon 
Electrobat 
Electr6énomic 
Elite Steamer 
Elliott 

Ellis Electric 
Elmore 

Elrick 





Elston 

Emerson & Fisher 
Motor Wagon 

Empire 

Empire State 

Engelhardt 

Enterprize 

Erie 

Ernst 

Evans Steam 


Fanning Electric 
Fauber : 
Field Steam 
Fischer 

Flint 

Ford Steam 
Foster Steam 
Fournier 
Four-Wheel Drive 
Franklin 
Fredonia 
Friedman 


Gaeth 
Gaethmobile 
Gardner-Serpolet 
Garvin 
Gasmobile 
Gasoline Motor Carriage 
Gawley 

Geer Steam 
General Electric 
Geneva 
German-American 
Gibson 

Glide 

Goethe 
Goethemobile 
Graham 

Gramm 
Grant-Ferris 
Graves-Gordon 
Grensfelder 
Greuter 

Grout Steam 
Gurley 


Hall Gasoline Trap 

Halsey 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hartley 

Hartleysteamer 

Hasbrouck 

Haviland 

Haynes 

Haynes-Anderson 

Henley Steam 

Henrietta 

Hercules Electric 

Hertel 

Hess Steam 

Hewitt-Lindstrom 

Heymann 

Hicks 

Hidgon & Hidgon 
Horseless 





Hill Locomotor 
Hoffman Steam 
Hoffman 


y 
Holmes Gastricycle 
Holsman 
Holtzer-Cabot 
Holyoke Steam 
Hopkins 
Horsey Horseless 

Carriage 

Houghton Steamer 
House 
House Steamer 
Howard 
Howard Gasoline Wagon 
Hudson Steam Car 


Ideal 

Illinois Electric 
Imhoff 

Imperial 
International 
International Buggy 
International Car 


Jackson 

Jacks Runabout 
Jeffery 
Jones-Corbin 
Jones Steam Car 
Joy 

Junz 


Kane Jennington 
Keating 

Keene Electric 
Kelsey 

Kennedy 
Kensington Electric 
Kerosene Surrey 
Keystone 

Kidder 


Knickerbocker 
Know 

Knox 
Konollman 
Kraft Steam 
Krastin 

Kunz 


Laconia 
Lancamobile 
Lancaster 

Lane Steamer 
Langan 
Larchmont Steam 
Law 

Leach 
Locomobile Steamer 
Lewis 

Locomotor 

Long Distance 
Lomis 

Loomis 





Louisiana 
Lovejoy 

Lozier 

Lozier Steamer 
Lutz Steam 


Mack 
Macy-Roger 
Malbomb 
Maltby 

Mann 
Marble-Swift 
Marlboro Steam 


Maryland 

Mason Steamer 

Massachusetts Steam 

Maxim Motortricycle 

Mayer 

McCullough 

McKay Steam 

Media 

Messerer 

Meteor 

Miller Steam 

Mills Milwaukee 

Milwaukee Steam 

Mobile 

Mobile Steam 

Moehn 

Mohler 

Moncrief 

Montgomery Ward 

Moody 

Mooers 

Moorespring Vehicle 
Steam 

Moorespring Vehicle 

Morgan 

Morrison Electric 

Morris Salom Electrobat 

Mors 

Moyer 

Mueller 

Muller-Benz 

Mueller-Trap 

Munson 

Murray 


National 

National Electric 
New England Steam 
New England Electric 
New Home 

New York 

New York & Ohio 
Noble 

Norton 


Oakman 
Oakman-Hertel 
Ohio Electric 
Ohio Packard 
Okey 

Olds Electric 
OLDSMOBILE 
Olds Steam Car 
Orient 
Orient-AutoGo 
Overhold Steam 
Overman Steam 
Owen 


PACKARD 

Pan American 
Patton Gas-Electric 
Pawtucket Steamer 
Peerless 
Pennington 
People’s 

Perry 

Phoenix 
Pierce-Arrow 
Pierce Motorette 
Piscorski 

Pittsburg 

Plass Motor Sleigh 
Pomeroy 

Pontiac 
Pope-Hartford 
Pope-Robinson 
Porter Steam 


Concluded on page 32 
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he ‘Fifty-Plus Club”’—stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange or New York Curb Exchange 
that have paid dividends for 50 years or more—has 81 


members, which are tabulated below. 


Longest. dividend 


81 Common Stocks with Dividend 


Beech-Nut Packing 
Bell Telephone (Canada) 
Borden Co. 
Bristol-Myers 


Cannon Mills 
Chain Belt 


Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
City Products 
City & Suburban Homes 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Coca-Cola Co. ........... 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Commonwealth Edison 


Continental Insurance 


Corn Exch. Bank Trust (N.Y.) 


Corning Glass Works 
Cream of Wheat 


Diamond Match 
Dow Chemical 


Deeper TUR. ..66665G.... 


Eastman Kodak 


General Electric 
General Mills 


Hackensack Water 
Imperial Oil 


Insurance Co. of North America 1874 
ee 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation.... 


National Biscuit 


New England Tel. & Tel..... 


eee eee eae 


eee eee ree eeese 
Ce 


Burroughs Adding Machine... 
Camden Fire Insurance.. 


eee eoee ee ees 


Chesebrough Mfg. ....... 


eee ereereeese 


Consolidated Edison (N. Y.).. 


eee 


oseeeeees 


eee eee eee eee 


Gold & Stock Telegraph. . 
Goodman Mfg. .......... 


-—Dividends—. 

Paid Cash 

Since 1951 
J sac Val $2.00 
i. 2.50 
cs. a 9.00 
itn. oe 1.60 
a 2.00 
oo. 5 2.80 
.... 1900 1.75 
1895 0.90 
inciess 1.00 
-sae  aBOD 3.00 
en 2.90 
‘awe io 4.25 
voc. See 1.95 
.... 1894 2.50 
.... 1898 0.20 
1900 2.40 
Jes. goes 5.00 
Sas 2.00 
.... 1890 1.70 
1885 2.00 
~ens saot 3.00 
1854 3.00 
+ ian ee 2.00 
-oos EeeO 1.85 
aie ae 3.00 
so ee 2.40 
636 ee 1.85 
—eee 1.80 
+s. 0) 2.50 
ts ae 2.85 
LS oo 2.50 
a | 6.00 
‘chee ee 3.75 
ia.” ae 1.70 
eee | 0.65 
2.00 
cen “SZ 1.85 
1881 0.70 
+. 2.00 
1886 7.50 


“Fifty-Plus Club” of Dividend Payers 









record is, that of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which has 
made payments in every year beginning 1847. Runner-up 
is Providence Gas, with a 103-year record, followed by 
Pepperell Manufacturing and Washington Gas Light. 


Records of Fifty Years or More 





Over 2,500 Makes of Autos 


Concluded from page 31 


Praul 

Prescott Steam 
Prospect 
Pungs-Finch 
Puritan Steam 


Queen 
Quick 


Racine 

Rambler 

Rand & Harvey Steam 
Ranlet 

Rapid 

Ras Electric 

Reading Steamer 
Reber 

Reese 

Reeves 

Reinertsen 

Remington 

Renault 

Rigs-That-Run 

Riker Electric Stanhope 
Riley & Cowley Steam 
Road Cart 

Robinson 





Rochester Steamer 
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Rockway 

Rogers 

Rogers & Hanford 
Rogers Steam 
Roper-Steam Vehicle 
Rushmobile 

Russell 


rm we wid 

Salisbury Motorcycle 
Samuels Electric 
Santos Dumont 
Schaum 

Schleicher 

Schoenig 

Scott 

Searchmont 

Shain 

Sharp Steam 
Shatwell’s Steam 
Shaver’s Steam Buggy 
Simplex Steam 
Shelby 

Silent Northern 
Simonds Steam Wagon 
Sintz 

Skene 

Smisor 

Smith Motor Buggy 





Sept. 2 Indi- -—Dividends—. Sept. 2 Indi- 
i i Cl ted 
Pree Yield | ol i <i 
26 7.7% New Jersey Zinc........... .. 1882 $3.00 63 48% 
aie New York & Honduras Rosario 1896 3.25 26 12.5 
156 58 Norfolk & Western Ry..... .. 1901 3.50 51 
27 =—«5.9 Pacific Lighting ............. 1887 3.00 So 
39 5.1 i er 1878 1.90 44 43 
54. 52 Pennsylvania Railroad ....... 1847 1.00 20 5.0 
27 =—6.5 Pennsylvania Salt ........... 1863 2.00 54 3.7 
18 5.0 Poppeten Bie... .. 5... ese 1852 5.00 Re 
24 42 i es 1900 0.98 362.7 
50 «(6.0 Philadelphia Co. ............. 1898 0.70 3s. 
37, 78 Philadelphia Electric ........ 1902 1.50 31 48 
72 59 Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chic...... 1901 7.00 156) 4.5 
40 4.9 Pittsburgh & Lake Erie...... 1886 4.00 Yes 
32-78 Pittsburgh Plate Glass........ 1899 2.00 50 4.0 
"g 25 Procter & Gamble............ 1891 3.00 66 4.6 
cc ga Providence Gas ............. 1849 0.40 9 44 
112 45 Palen, BOe.- fc sv0........ 1867 3.00 42 7.1 
43 4.7 Raybestos-Manhattan ........ 1895 3.00 47 64 
34 «5.0 Reynolds Tobacco ........... 1900 2.00 42 48 
360s 5.6 DS nv ok cow occ vars 1889 3.50 63 5.6 
773.9 Siow Tie. *... .. .. cena - 1856 2.50 ese 
67 4.5 Sherwin-Williams ........... 1885 3.50 69 5.1 
72 «28 GUI, ois oosc cova. cee 1863 2.40 40 6.0 
26 7.1 Socony-Vacuum ............. 1902 1.80 37. 48 
50 6.0 Standard Brands ........... <i 1899 1.70 26~=—s«46..5 
122 2.0 Standard Oil (Indiana) ...... 1893 2.25 81 28 
21 88 Standard Oil (New Jersey) ... 1882 412% 78 5.3 
45 40 Sterling Drug ..... oii. esis - 1902 2.25 36 = 6.2 
42 6.0 Tawmine, Baecttis .... . niviceni «os 1900 2.40 41 5.9 
63 4.5 Union Pacific R.R. .......... 1900 6.00 114 (5.3 
55 4.6 Union Stockyards (Omaha)... 1886 4.00 r) oe 
ay |? United Elastic ............... 1886 2.40 40 60 
59 6.4 United Engineering & Fdry... 1902 1.17 17 69 
32 «5.3 i Sep rerres es 1899 4.50 63. 7.1 
‘ United Gas Improvement .... 1885 1.55 334.7 
ae U. §. Playing Card........... 13996 450 59 7.6 
: Washington Gas Light....... 1852 1.50 31 48 
375.0 Westinghouse Air Brake...... 1975 217 2% 83 
9 78 West Virginia Pulp & Paper... 1899 4.00 80 5.0 
34 5.9 White (S. S.) Dental......... 1881 1.65 ae 
113 6.6 Well OR... «.« - os kan conne 1899 2.50 37 —_ 6.8 
i i Victor St 
nc Motor Syracuse Electric Victory — 
Spencer Dect a 
Spiller Terwilliger Steam Walls 
Sprague Theiss Waltham 
Springfield Steam Thora ‘ Waltham Orient 
purr Thomas Fiver Ward Leonard 
Squirer Steamer Thom y Warwick 
Standard pson Washburn 
Standard Steamer Thomson Electric Waterman & Chamber- 
Stanley Steamer a lain i 
Stanley-Whitney Waverly Electric 
Stanton Steam Threasher Electric Welch & Lawson 
Staples a West Gasoline Vehicle 
Starin oledo Western 
Steamobile Toledo Steamer | Westfield Steam 
Steam Vehicle Torbensen Weston 
Stearns Ey - al Whaley-Henriette 
Stecling <vreen na Trinity Steam White Steamer 
Stevens-Duryea ——— Whitney 
Stewart er Wick 
St. Louis Twyford Wildman 
Storck Steam Union ing 
Strathmore United Motor Winton 
Stringer Stearn U. S. Electric aoenein 
Strong & Rogers U. S. Long Distance wore ates 
Strouss U. S. Motor Vehicle Woodr . 
pee 4 —— Vanell Steam Carriage Woods 
—. Van Wagoner Woods Electric 
Sweany Steam Carriage Victor Steam Zent 
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ALL THE PIECES FIT TOGETHER! 


What is an integrated oil company? In the petroleum 
industry, integration means everything “under 
one roof”’—production, refining, transportation, 
research, marketing, and administration. 

Sinclair is integrated from under the ground up 
to the service station, starting with the production 
of crude petroleum. The integration continues 
in all the other steps including . . . the largest 
company-owned pipe line system in the world, 
strategically located refineries, and modern re- 
search laboratories. The final step is concentration 


of marketing efforts in areas where sales can be 
made most profitably. 


Effective integration reduces costs to us and to 
the consumer, helps Sinclair meet today’s oil needs, 
and be ready to adapt itself to tomorrow's de- 
mands. It is another important reason for Sinclair 
growth and leadership in the petroleum industry. 





.D SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 














Risk for Profit Brings 
Golden Age to America 


Impact of great achievement by industry and finance 
pushes nation's living standard from world average 


in 1902 to highest mark in history 50 years later 


Pitty years ago life in the United States was running its course 
in much the same way that it had gone a century before. Some 
improvements had been made. 

Magic lantern slides brought amusement into the home, and a 
number had installed phonographs. People went to the “flickers”, 
but few considered a combination of moving pictures and sound 
as practicable. The horse car traversed city streets, and the horse 
and buggy were standard transportation equipment, though 
23,000 passenger automobiles had been registered throughout the 
nation. The petroleum industry was developing its market for 
coal oil, and the new electrical industry had 750,000 customers. 

The standard of living enjoyed by Americans was about the 
same as that of Britishers, Scandinavians, Germans and French- 
men. 

Since October 1, 1902, when FINANCIAL Wor-p published its 
first edition, the American economy has pushed through to heights 
hitherto unattained by man in all its history. Why? 

Two parts of the formula were an abundance of natural re- 
sources and a substantial domestic market. Other leading nations 
also had these advantages. But under the American system, its 
citizens enjoyed to an extent no other peoples possessed the free- 
dom to undertake almost any enterprise they desired, and an 
opportunity to risk money and labor to achieve success—at a pros- 
pect of profit. 

The results that icentive has produced under our free, competi- 
tive system are recorded in the pages that follow. 





U.S. Navy submarine, 1903 


General Dynamics 












Hotpoint, Inc. 


Electric range, 1917 version 








PUBLIC UTILITIES 


By Owen Ely 


D uring the past 50 years. the 
utility industry has enjoyed a 
sensational growth, unmatched by that 
of any other industry except perhaps 
petroleum. The electric utilities have 
been in the forefront with the gas and 
telephone companies not far behind. 
Only the transit companies, which 
made a sensational start in the first 
two decades, have now fallen on evil 
days. 

The electric power industry had its 
beginnings in 1880, when there was 
formed with $1 million capital what 
now is Consolidated Edison of New 
York, the largest electric utility in the 
world. The industry was rapidly ex- 
tended to other cities, and in 1902 
some $500 million had been invested, 
compared with the present figure of 
over $20 billion. In 1902 only 2.5 


billion kwh were generated, the pres-f 
ent 323 billion being 130 times larger. 
Because of the continual reduction off 
electric rates, especially to residential 
customers, revenues have gained moref 
slowly—from $85 million to $5.4 bil-f 
The 19025 


figure for the average residential ratef} 


lion, or about 64 times. 


is not available, but in 1906 it was 
11.2 cents as compared with the cur- 
rent figure around 2.8 cents. The 
reduction would be much larger ii 
adjusted for purchasing power—the 
dollar now is worth only about 40 per 
cent as much as in 1902. 

During the 1920s there was virtu- 
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American Finance Co. 


Ford's first moving assembly line, 1913 


ally no Federal regulation of electric 
utilities and state regulation was gen- 
erally lax. As a result the utilities 
enjoyed a promotional and_ stock 
market spree culminating in 1929. In 
more recent years both the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal have been consist- 
ently against private utilities and 
Washington has influenced most of 
the state commissions to tighten up 
their regulation. 

In the past 20 years the electric 
utilities have been thoroughly purged 
of holding company abuses such as 
write-ups and bad accounting. A\l- 
most all of them are now on a sound 
accounting and financial basis, and 
their generating plants are rapidly be- 
ing modernized. 


Private vs. Public 


In addition to its political pressure 
against the utilities from a regulatory 
angle, the Federal Government has 
attempted to compete actively with 
the electric power companies by con- 
struction of huge hydro projects, and 
more recently has obtained Congres- 
sional funds for some steam genera- 
tion. But based on kw capacity, in- 
vestors still own 80 per cent of the 
industry, although the Federal Gov- 
ernment and PUD’s have been in- 
creasing their share in recent years. 
Federal power, in terms of capacity, 
was less than one per cent of the 
total in 1935, while now it is about 
eleven per cent; municipal, state and 
district power projects have grown 
more slowly. 

In studying the growth of the elec- 
tric power industry it is advantageous 
to break it down into service divi- 
sions. The residential business, which 
contributes nearly one-third of total 
revenues, is currently gaining (in 
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Capt. Luca's well at Spindletop, 1901 


kwh sales) at the rate of 12.6 per cent 
over last year. This rate of gain is 
somewhat abnormal since it reflects 
the current housing boom, the de- 
velopment of television, the rapid in- 
crease in air conditioning and other 
new appliances. A more normal long- 
term rate of increase is seven per cent 
per annum. Commercial sales are 
currently increasing at the rate of 
nine per cent; they tend to lag some- 
what behind residential gains. Indus- 
trial sales depend on economic growth 
plus development of new uses, but the 
gain is usually smaller‘ than in the 
residential or commercial divisions, 
and it is much more cyclical. 

The current rapid growth of the 
electric power industry should con- 
tinue into the future. The Defense 
Production Administration recently 
asked the industry to provide 42 
million more kw capacity by 1956— 
an increase of 56 per cent over 1951. 
This huge program will not only pro- 
vide opportunities for larger profits to 
many companies which are not too 
restricted by regulatory factors, but 
will also provide many companies 
with important tax savings through 
amortization of new plant over a five- 
year period. 
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STOCK PRICES 
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North an A 
Modern F-86 Sabrejet flying by 1912 model 


Turning to the gas industry, we 
find that it antedated the electric 
light industry. In fact illuminating 
gas is said to date from 1806; it 
was used in Boston in 1823 and in 
New York two years later. By 1902 
the industry had become well estab- 
lished for illuminating purposes, and 
it has survived the increasing com- 
petition from electricity because of its 
popularity for cooking purposes. 

The use of natural gas was pushed 
during the 1920s but the construction 
of pipelines lagged in the following 
decade, when it was difficult to raise 
new capital, and during World War 
II when steel could not be obtained. 
Since the end of the war, however, 
vast amounts of new capital have 
gone into the building of pipelines, 
including the war-built “Big Inch” 
and “Little Inch” lines. Today na- 
tural gas is piped from Texas and 
Mid-Continent fields to most north- 
ern cities, and is being heavily sub- 
stituted for manufactured gas. 

However, due to the decision of the 
Federal Power Commission not to 
regulate the price of natural gas in 
the field, the cost of such gas to the 
pipelines and to the retail distributing 
companies is now increasing suddenly 
and sharply. Wholesalers and retail- 
ers which do not have their own 
production are finding it necessary to 
raise their own rates sharply, and this 
means going before the PC and the 
state commissions. As a result many 
gas companies are suffering from a 
lag between higher rates and higher 
costs, and net earnings of numerous 
companies are being temporarily 
squeezed.. On the other hand some 
of the producers are doing very well. 
Doubtless these cross-currents in the 
industry will be eliminated in due 
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course, and the industry will continue 
to benefit by its great growth poten- 
tial in house-heating and industrial 
sales, 

The communications industry is 
the next largest utility division. In 
1900 there were only about 1.5 mil- 
lion telephones of which the Bell Sys- 
tem had about 63 per cent. Now 
there are some 45 million phones, 
some eighty-five per cent of them in 
the Bell System. The increase has 
not been quite as fast as for the elec- 
tric power industry, but nevertheless 
has been very impressive and the 
number of phones has doubled in the 
past decade. This growth should con- 
tinue for several years at least, after 
which the rate of gain may taper off. 

Other divisions of the utility busi- 
ness are the water service and transit 
companies. There are few statistics 
for water service, a good portion of 








RAILROADS 


By Herbert F. Wyeth 


half century ago the iron horse, 

while it had ceased to be a cur- 
iosity to most of the country, was still 
a sufficient novelty to draw crowds 
to the depot to watch the afternoon 
train puff in. Railroading, still in its 
infancy, was the romantic symbol of 
far off places. It was the medium des- 
tined to open up our vast mid-con- 
tinent empire to the markets of the 
world. The railroads at that time had, 
in fact, a virtual transportation mon- 
opoly in this country. 

The year 1902 marked the inaug- 
uration of two of the earliest so-called 
“name” trains, the 20th Century Lim- 
ited of the New York Central and the 
Broadway Limited of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with scheduled runs of 20 
hours between New York and Chi- 
cago. This was a noteworthy achieve- 
ment for the era. The decade that had 
just ended had witnessed a spate of 
receiverships (attributable at least as 
much to financial ineptitude and chi- 
canery as to economic forces) involv- 
ing 311 railroads operating more than 
66,000 miles of railroad lines. With 
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which is municipally owned. Growth 
has been fairly steady, but less sensa- 
tional than for other sections: of the 
utility industry. 

The history of the transit industry 
has been a sad one. The first suc- 
cessful trolley line was started in 
1888 in Richmond, Va., and the in- 
dustry reached its hey-day in the first 
two decades of this century. But the 
nickel fare and even the 10-cent fare 
couldn’t stand inflation and the en- 
croachment of the automobile. While 
most transit companies have switched 
to buses, the whole industry is still 
plagued by high labor costs. It staged 
a temporary comeback during World 
War II due to the heavy load factor, 
but is now in the doldrums again. 
Except under municipal ownership, 
where it isn’t essential to show a 
profit to stay in business, its outlook 
for the future is hazy indeed. 
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this wringing out process behind 
them, the railroads 50 years ago were 
off to this day even though they long 
ago last their monopoly position. 

As a penalty for their monopoly 
status in the transportation field, 
however, the railroads a half century 
ago were just beginning to feel the 
yoke of Government regulation, a 
yoke they have been unable to shake 
off to this day even though they have 
long since lost their monopoly posi- 
tion. 

The first Interstate Commerce Act 
was passed in 1887. It merely pro- 
hibited railroads from charging un- 
reasonable or discriminatory rates 
and from pooling competitive traffic, 
or earnings therefrom. While the or- 
iginal Interstate Commerce Act was 
by no means onerous under the con- 
ditions and practices existing at the 
time, it did, nevertheless, mark the 








opening wedge of Federal regulation. 
As time passed the Commission’s con- 
trol over the activities of the rail- 
roads, and eventually other carriers, 
was to become more rigid. A half cen- 
tury ago this was only a small cloud 
on the horizon. “ele 

With a few relatively minor set- 
backs the railroad industry continued 
to expand consistently throughout the 
first quarter of the 20th century. The 
actual peak was reached in 1926, fol- 
lowed by three years of stability. 
Then came the debacle of the world- 
wide depression of the 1930s which 
hit the railroads with particular force. 
Railroads operating some 80,000 
miles of lines and representing almost 
a third of the industry succumbed. 
There were a number of reasons why 
the railroads proved so particularly 
vulnerable to the depression, and why 
they were relatively laggard in the 
early stages of the subsequent general 
economic recovery. 

Being a volume industry, railroads 
are heavily dependent on the capital 
goods industries. The depression in 
the capital goods industries was most 
severe and even when our general 
recovery got under way the initial 
upturn was largely in consumer 
goods. This was also a period when 
a new transportation medium, the 
truck, was beginning to exert an im- 
portant competitive pressure. A re- 
currence of unprecedented drought 
and crop failures played an important 
role in the wave of bankruptcies 
among the western carriers. Finally, 
these unfavorable factors were aggra- 
vated by the existence of a large per- 
manent debt sturcture. 


Backbone of Transportation 


By the late 1930s and early 1940s 
the railroads had begun to display 
their strong recuperative powers and 
to demonstrate that despite the 
growth of competitive transportation 
media the steel rail is still the back- 
bone of our overall transportation 
system. Then came World War II 
and suddenly the railroads were called 
upon to take over the job of moving 
a record volume of freight traffic and 
passenger business. Under any cir- 
cumstances such a monumental task 
would have been difficult. It was com- 
plicated by the fact that during the 
preceding lean years the plant and 
equipment had not been kept up to 
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the highest standards because of lack 
of funds. Nevertheless, the job was 


done; and done well. There were 
none of the bottlenecks and delays 
such as had characterized railroad 
operations in World War II] under 
Government control. 

The railroads have now enjoyed 
some ten years of prosperity, and 
management has taken the fullest ad- 
vantage of its opportunities. Dividend 
policies have been conservative. Dur- 
ing the war boom less than a third 
of earnings was distributed to stock- 
holders and the post-war average has 
been below 50%. The balance of the 
earnings, as well as cash released 
from depreciation charges, has been 
used to reduce debt, improve the 
properties, purchase new equipment, 
and build up finances. 

In the past ten to 15 years the rail- 
roads themselves and outside influ- 
ences have largely corrected the basic 
weaknesses which made them so vul- 
nerable in the 1930s. Those roads that 
went into bankruptcy have emerged 
with their debt structures reduced to 
extremely conservative proportions. 
Most of the roads that did not go 
through bankruptcy or receivership 
have used a substantial part of their 
earnings to reduce debt burdens, with 
reductions of 30 per cent to 50 per 
cent in the past decade not un- 
common. 


Top Shape Physically 


Railroads today are in the best 
physical condition in their history. 
Since the start of World War II more 
than $10 billion has been spent on 
additions and betterments to property 
and equipment, with an all time peak 
for any one year set in 1951 with an 
outlay of $1.4 billion. These huge ex- 
penditures have been superimposed 
on liberal annual maintenance. These 
capital improvements, particularly on 
such things as dieselization, central- 
ized traffic control, and mechanization 
of maintenance, have materially im- 
proved the operating efficiency of the 
railroad plant. They have contributed 
importantly to offset higher wages 
and fuel and material costs of recent 
years and the benefits of the property 
unmprovement programs are still ac- 
cruing as evidenced by the continuing 
favorable trend of transportation ra- 
tios in the current year. 

Probably the most important single 
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factor in the improved operating sta- 
tus of railroads in recent years has 
been the rapid development of diesel 
power. At the outset of World War 
II there were practically no diesel 
locomotives in road freight service. 
Last year for the first time diesel 
power handled more than half of the 
total freight traffic, as measured in 
ton-miles. It is no accident that 1951 
also witnessed a new all-time high in 
railroad operating efficiency. 

The truck is still here as a competi- 
tor, but its importance in that role 
may well be over-emphasized. A part 
of the traffic handled by trucks is en- 
tirely new traffic which would not 
have moved at all had it not been for 
the development of our highway sys- 
tem and the large trucks of today. 
The increase in truck production and 
expansion of highways have, in them- 
selves developed a _ considerable 
amount of traffic for the railroads. 
Other considerations have been the 
steady growth of population and the 
improvement in our standard of liv- 
ing which have increased the over-all 
demand for transportation. Thus, de- 
spite the competition of the truck and 
the pessimists on railroad traffic, the 
fact remains that railroad tonnage per 
capita is today running close to, if not 
at, the all-time peak. Thus, railroad- 
ing continues not only as a vital in- 
dustry but, in many respects, as a 
growth industry. 

The present outlook appears highly 
encouraging. This is one industry that 
is almost certain to earn more this 
year than in the highly satisfactory 
year 1951. In fact, over the visible 
future there is much to be enthusias- 
tic about in the railroad picture. 
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INSURANCE 
By Shelby Cullom Davis* 


hances are that if you had ac- 

cumulated a nest egg back in 
1902, you might have been consider- 
ing a tontine. The best people were— 
and it was all very fascinating. For 
a tontine was neither an exotic sweet 
nor an expensive foreign car but an 
ingenious method of betting on your- 
self to outlive all the other members 
of a group. For excitement it had to- 
day’s sweepstakes and radio jackpots 
beat a mile. 

The tontine had its macabre side 
too. Lamentations for the departed, 
ii a member of your group, were more 
formal than heart-felt; and any tears 
were strictly crocodile. The expres- 
sion “one down and three to go” 
came not from the gridiron but from 
tontine players. It meant that one 
more of the original group had passed 
te his final resting place (if not his 
reward). Of the three remaining, the 
last to draw breath was of course the 
final winner. Tontines were a combin- 
ation of life insurance which went to 
the departed’s survivors plus the re- 
maining surplus or “pot’’ for the final 
winner. 


Big Difference Now 


How different is life insurance to- 
day. The “gambling” -trace has been 
entirely removed. The emphasis is en- 
tirely upon protection, protection of 
many kinds. There is that most ele- 
mental protection of all, burial in- 
surance, whose name has undergone 
an evolution to industrial and now 
weekly premium insurance. Less pro- 
portionately is being sold than a half 
century ago because people are not 
content to leave their survivors only 
enough to buy a casket and pay the 
cemetery and funeral home. They 
wish to be able to settle their affairs 
through life insurance in such a way 
that their earning power is missed as 
little as possible. 

Some may call these the “gim- 
micks’’ in life insurance today. Actu- 





*Mr. Davis formerly was Deputy Super- 


intendent of Insurance, State of New York. 
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Surveyed for Comfort. New York Central’s 
heavy, rock-ballasted rails follow the famous 
Water Level Route... the only low-level route 
between East and Midwest. 


Equipped for Comfort! Along this gentle, 
scenic route, Central’s post-war, diesel-electric 
streamliners make your trips a daylight de- 
light or an overnight vacation! 











TOP-LEVEL HANDLING FOR SHIPMENTS, TOO! May, 


Along the same Water Level Route SS 
that spells comfort for you, you'll 
find careful, dependable, expedi- \ 
tious handling of your freight. « 
Ample capacity, too. For continu- 
ing expansion has already increased 
New York Central’s freight fleet 

to 140,000 cars ...with over 3,400 
locomotive units of modern steam 
and diesel power in service to keep 
them rolling! 


NEW YORK 





| For Top-Level Comfort, 


top-level people choose the Water Level Route! 


What Comfort Does for You! You not only 
arrive in the heart of town .. . with all-weather 
certainty no highway or skyway can match... 
but you also arrive rested, really rested! 


Success Secret: Com/fori is just another 
name for conserving energy! 
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ally they are carefully planned meth- 
ods of relieving future distress which 
might be caused by the breadwinner’s 
passing. 

These many “gimmicks” are noble 
in conception. A mortgage can be 
paid off, whereas otherwise a widow 
would be homeless. Children can com- 
plete their college education before 
pounding the pavements job-hunting. 
A business can survive despite the 
loss of capital of the departed senior 
partner. There are tax reasons too. 
Property can in effect be conveyed 
through two generations without es- 
tate tax barriers (up to a certain 
limit) by a father paying premiums 
on his son’s life with his grandson 
as beneficiary. Many are the purposes 
of life insurance today. Annuities 
have become favorite investments, 
particularly with persons who lost 
their savings in the stock market 
crash of 1929. 


Multi-Purpose Vehicle 


Life insurance is no longer the sim- 
ple product of the tontine-type as 50 
years ago. It is a multi-purpose vehi- 
cle for savings, and the companies 
have become department stores of 
protection. 

Great growth has accompanied this 
altered conception of life insurance as 
well as a change in corporate organi- 
zation. Most of the companies were 
organized for the profit of their stock- 
holders 50 years ago. Now 80 per cent 
of the life insurance assets are of 
mutual companies which are in effect 
owned by the policyholders them- 
selves. Any profits of these companies 
are passed back to the policyholders 
in dividends which reduce the cost of 
their insurance. These companies thus 
are largely “public service” organiza- 
tions, operated for the benefit of their 
policyholders. 

The life insurance companies have 
grown so greatly that they are now 
the dominant force in our capital 
markets. They finance buildings on 
Fifth Avenue, oil wells in Texas, de- 
partment stores in the Middle West. 
There is scarcely any legitimate busi- 
ness activity that has not sought— 
and obtained—loans from life insur- 
ance companies. And the home own- 
ers of America are literally and fig- 
uratively in debt to the life companies 
which have financed their mortgages 
thus making their homes possible. 
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Thus the life companies today are 
the financial giants of our economy. 
They are benevolent, however, and 
their lives are an open book because 
of strict state supervision and regula- 
tion. The life companies are examined 
in detail every three yars by corps of 
state examiners. Most salaries are 
public information. The companies 
live in glass houses and no financial 
scandal has taken place despite the 
immense amounts of monies handled. 
This is also in contrast to 50 years 
ago, when events in the life compan- 
ies were building up to the famous 
Hughes investigation of 1910. 


Typifies Modern Outlook 


The new home office building of 
the $2.2 billion Mutual Life of New 
York, towering above Columbus Cir- 
cle in New York, typifies the modern 
outlook of the life companies particu- 
larly in contrast to its old edifice in 
downtown Manhattan. This latter fa- 
miliarly called the Old Lady of Nas- 
sau Street, was a labyrinth of corri- 
dors,. mirrors and chandeliers—as 
akin to present-day business as Aunt 
Het’s hat. It was the alleged reposi- 
tory of a fabulous wine cellar around 
the turn of the century. On occasion, 
it was said, could be heard the clink 
of champagne glasses and the clicking 
of high heels of fashion down the 
sepulchral halls. 

Today the new Mutual Life build- 
ing is public relations itseli—from 
its tip where the time is flashed each 
minute to millions of harried New 
Yorkers to its toes where banks of 


elevators take clerks and officers to 


their respective floors. The Chairman 


of the Board, former Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s, Lewis W. 
Douglas, has a small office which 
would have served as a secretary’s 
working quarters in the old days. And 
instead of the alleged bacchanal feasts 
the company now provides excellent 
lunches at cost in a beautifully ap- 
pointed cafeteria adjacent to restful 
lounge rooms. 


Fire and Casualty 


The fire and casualty companies 
combined have not grown so much as 
life. For fire the growth has been 
respectable but in casualty phenom- 
enal. The latter has merchandised 
many new coverages, such as the fast- 
est growing “line” today of accident 
and health. Workmen’s compensation 
was also unheard of fifty years ago— 
but it is a statutory requirement to- 
day. Third party liability was un- 
known. If you broke your hip on the 
ice in front of your butcher’s, it was 
just too bad. 

Fire and casualty companies today 
are also department stores of insur- 
ance, with coverages fashioned to 
what the public wants. The auto is a 
major recipient of insurance, for your 
car, other person’s property injured 
by your car and other persons in- 
jured by your car. Fifty years ago 
demand for such coverage was minus- 
cule, for the automobile “revolution” 
had not yet taken place. 

Corporatewise the last half century 
has witnessed the gradual decline in 
importance of the British groups, 
formerly dominant in fire lines. This 
is a natural evolution. American- 
owned companies are now in the 
driver’s seat although the British 
companies still have loyal’friends and 
fine reputations. In reinsurance, how- 
ever, London Lloyds still is king, 


‘just as it was 50 years previous. By 


far the great bulk of American re- 
insurance is sent across the water. 
This anachronism, the “man _ bites 


-dog”’ part of this story, may change 


during the next half century. Aside 
from that, the future of American in- 
surance lies in a continuation of pres- 
ent day trends of steady growth ad- 
ministered by careful and progressive 
business leaders in the public interest. 
What aim is sounder than that in 
America’s mid-century ? 
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pros successful business has one or 
more key-men—men with the expe- 
rience and ability to keep it running on a 
profitable basis. Depending on the size 
and nature of the business, the key-man 
may be the president or a partner . . . the 
general manager or a chief engineer . . . 
the sales manager or a chemist . . . 


In your own company there are.doubt- 
less men of that caliber whose death would 
seriously affect the entire business opera- 
tion . . . men with specialized training 
whom it might be difficult to replace. 


The time spent in finding or training 
replacements for them might mean lost 
money ... lost business . . . lost wages or 
employment to others within the organi- 
zation. 2 


To guard against such loss, many com- 
panies—corporations, partnerships and sole 
Proprietorships—are taking out Key-Man 
Insurance with New York Life. 





This extra protection benefits the com- 
pany in many ways. It guarantees ready 
cash to meet outstanding bills and loan 
obligations in case of a key-man’s death 
—and thus helps the company obtain more 
liberal credit ratings. It makes funds im- 
mediately available to continue salaries 
and pay dividends even though the busi- 
ness is temporarily disrupted. And it 
makes it possible to bid for a competent 
successor and absorb losses until the right 
man can be found and business returns 
to normal. 


Besides all that, Key-Man Insurance 
serves as an extra incentive to company 
loyalty —because it is possible to apply the 
cash value of the policies toward retire- 
ment income when the key-men reach re- 
tirement age. 


* * * 


Whether you’re an executive in a com- 
pany, a stockholder in a closely held cor- 


THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT IN YOUR COMMUNITY IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 


poration, a partner or the sole owner of a 
business, it will pay you to get the facts 
about Business Life Insurance right away. 
Simply fill out the coupon, or attach it to 
your letterhead, and mail. Or, even better, 
call your New York Life agent today. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York Life Insurance Company, 
51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


I would like to have, without obligation, 
detailed information on: 


["] Key-Man Insurance 
[_] Close Corporation Insurance 


{_] Sole Proprietorship Insurance 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE 





[_] Partnership Insurance | 


STATE 
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AIRCRAFT 
MANUFACTURING 


A \though it has been nearly 50 
A years since the Wright brothers 
made their famous Kitty Hawk flight, 
the aircraft manufacturing industry 
as now constituted goes back only 
about 25 or 30 years. Aircraft flown 
during World War I was chiefly of 
foreign make, and the industry was 
largely on a “catch-as-catch-can” ba- 
sis. Available records show 17 pro- 


ducing companies in 1918, only three — 


companies in 1926, Even today there 
are only about 15 important aircraft 
manufacturers, employing some 
300,000 production workers. During 
\Vorld War II about 50 per cent of 
the work was subcontracted and un- 
der the current emergency program, 
a similar percentage. 


1944—Record Year 


The all-time annual peak was at- 
tained during World War II with an 
estimated total of over $25 billion. At 
that time, the industry became by 
far the nation’s largest, with several 
times the dollar volume attained by 
the auto industry at its peak. The war 
year 1944 witnessed an ‘all-time rec- 
ord output of 96,318 planes—all mili- 
tary. The postwar low of 6,089 planes 
(about 40 per cent military) was 
reached in 1949, when dollar volume 
of shipments was below $1 billion. 

The Korean War has given the in- 
dustry another tremendous boost. 
Sales for 1952 will probably reach 
about $5 billion, and may rise to pos- 
sibly $7 billion in the next two to 
three years. Unfilled order backlog is 
in the neighborhood of $12 billion 
(90 per cent military). 

Technological developments in air- 
craft have been greatly accelerated by 
two world wars. World War II dem- 
enstrated the vital military impor- 
tance of gaining control of the air— 
an attainment that virtually assured 
victory. Rapid obsolescence has long 
been and remains an outstanding 
characteristic of the industry, in turn 
spurred by the bewildering chain of 
technological advances. 
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Once current re-armament needs 
are met, the industry faces another 
period of re-adjustment comparable 
to, but less drastic, than. that follow- 
ing World War II. Substantial tax 
credits will again provide a cushion. 

Over the years government busi- 
ness has dwarfed all other markets 
combined. Military business depends 
on government appropriations, which 
are geared to the needs of the time. 
Profit margins are limited by law, by 
price re-negotiation of contracts, and 
by excess profits taxes. Thus, profits 
after re-negotiation and taxes are us- 
ually held to around 3% to 4 per cent 
of sales. 

Military production of aircraft has 
been characterized by wide swings in 
volume. From a low of only $68 mil- 
lion in 1939, appropriations ‘skyrock- 
eted to $23.6 billion in 1942, then 
plummeted to a postwar low of $415 
inillion in 1946. The Korean War re- 
sulted in a steep jump in appropria- 
tions, which aggregated $15 billion 
for the fiscal year ended last June 30. 
The schedule calls for lifting output 
of military craft to about 20,000 a 
year in the next year or two—eight 
times 1949 levels. 

Present military aircraft are much 
heavier, twice the size and far more 
complex and costly than their coun- 
terparts of World War II. The new 
vastly enlarged military air fleets now 
a-building appear to insure a peace- 
time replacement market far larger 
than ever before. In addition, there 
should continue to be available to the 
industry substantial appropriations 
from the government for experimental 
work, 

Despite the sustained spectacular 
growth in commercial air transport, 
the number of planes used today by 
the scheduled carriers is only 1,300 
as against 400 before World War II. 
Record production of 479 units was 
achieved in 1946, In recent years, an- 
nual output has not greatly exceeded 
100 craft. The greater size and speed 
of newer planes have obviated the 
need for the unit number of planes 
to keep pace with the growth in traf- 
fic. Production of large commercial 
transport planes has, over a period of 
years, proved highly unprofitable for 
the industry. In some instances, dis- 
astrous losses have been sustained as 

final production costs rose way above 
contract prices. 








The much heralded boom in per- 
sonal planes soon fizzled out after 
production reached an all-time peak 
of 34,395 units in 1946. In recent 
years annual output has dwindled to 
less than 10 per cent of that peak. 
Few manufacturers have been able to 
operate successfully in this field. Ma- 
jor obstacles to a big mass market for 
personal planes have been high initial 
and operating costs, inadequate air- 
port facilities, and poor motor trans- 
portation to and from airports. 





Helicopter Development 


The helicopter is a relatively recent 
development, but this type of craft 
ias made rapid strides since World 
War II and has been given new im- 
petus by the Korean War. Previously 
restricted as to size and effective 
scope of operations, the latest model 
are designed to carry 35 to 45 persons 
and have successfully negotiated 
trans-Atlantic flights (utilizing five 
stops ). 

After the Korean War started the 
military services programed a. total 
production of more than 2,900 oi 
these craft, seven times the number 
built during the entire World War I! 
period. The industry started the pres 
ent year with a $500 million order 
backlog, and is currently enjoying the 
greatest boom in its brief history. 

In addition to demonstrated uses it 
war, helicopters seem assured of 4 
secure and growing place in peace 
time. Already, the craft have dem 
onstrated their practicality in the car 
riage of mail, spraying of insecticides 
fire control and other specialized serv 
ices. It is entirely conceivable tha 
these aircraft will play an importa 
future role as commuting vehicle 
supplementing railroad, bus, and othe 
slower forms of transportation. 
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“While few realize it, the future of our 
kind of life is involved in the kind of com- 
munications policies we have. All over the 
world, the avenues of communications are 
in the hands of the state. Only in the United 
States do we have a free, privately owned 
system. We want to keep it that way.” 


— An official statement of June 4, 1949, 
by Senator Ernest W. McFarland, Chairman 
Senate Communications Subcommittee, 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commer” 
Committee, and Majority Leader. 











cry America has the largest, most modern and 
most efficient independent telegraph system on 

earth—Western Union. It is still “free, private.” 

It can be “kept that way”—by your support. 

And it is to your own interest to keep it that way. 

Why? Because the /irst step of dictators is to get con- 

trol of public thought and action by seizing the com- 

munications systems. 

There is no danger that America’s great telegraph 

system will fall prey to state ownership so long as it 
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remains useful to the public, dynamic in growth and 
profitable to its thousands of private owners—most 
of them small, thrifty shareholders who believe in 
the American Way—the “free enterprise” way. 


Western Union in the past seven years alone has 
invested over $100,000,000 of private capital in new 
mechanized equipment. This step has greatly im- 
proved the speed, accuracy and dependability of tele- 
graphic communications in America. More than 
40,000 highly trained, courteous Western Union 
workers are ready to serve you in thousands of 
Western Union offices throughout the country. 
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“WHITE SPACE”’ 


White space is what an advertiser 
buys from a publication. 


From an advertising agency he buys the 
ability to use that space effectively 

. .. an understanding of how people 
react, and why. 


Based on that understanding, art and 

copy sell . . . whether you’re selling 
municipals or mutual funds, common stocks 
or commodities, shoes or ships or sealing wax. 


Without it, art and copy are just words 
and pictures. 


To our clients, and to interested prospects, 
AF-GL offers 80 years of experience in 
accumulating and applying that understanding. 


ALBERT FRANK -GUENTHER LAW, INC. 
/ Advertising * 131 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA * BOSTON * WASHINGTON ¢ CHICAGO *« SAN FRANCISCO 


On our own 80th anniversary, we congratulate FINANCIAL WORLD on 50 years of service to the financial community. 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


he most notable element in the 
T 30-year old air transport indus- 
try has been the truly remarkable 
growth in passenger traffic since in- 
ception in 1926. Passenger traffic of 
scheduled carriers has soared ten- 
fold since 1940. The late 20’s and 
early 30’s largely represented a pio- 
neering stage. From 1931 to 1941 air 
line passenger-miles rose at an aver- 
age annual rate of 28.4 per cent, and 
even more sharply during the war 
period 1943-1946, with an average 
annual gain of 44.9 per cent. In 1947, 
the growth trend was arrested for the 
first time, and in 1947 occurred the 
first year-to-year decline (2.3 per 
cent) in history. Even in 1938, a year 
of general business recession, a good 
year-to-year gain was scored. In the 
period 1949-1951 increases of 12 per 
cent, 18.8 per cent and 28.6 per cent 
respectively were scored. 


Future Potentialities 


During the next decade, however, 
it is unrealistic to expect continuation 
of the rates of gain shown in the past 
15 years. The very size of the indus- 
try will operate to slow down marked- 
ly the rate of growth. The big appeal 
of speed of air travel has in recent 
years been augmented by definite 
cost advantages. Fares have been re- 
duced to levels where, for long dis- 
tances, it is cheaper to travel by air 
than via rail—entirely aside from the 
savings permitted through the re- 
duced time factor. Chief unfavorable 
factors, which have prevented even 
more rapid growth, have been 1) 
irregularity of schedules due to 
weather hazards, 2) inadequate and 
antiquated air terminal facilities and 
their great distance from downtown 
areas, and 3) widely publicized fatal 
accidents. As greater safety and reg- 
ularity of schedules are achieved, 
further inroads on railroad passenger 
traffic seem likely. 

Although during the early days, 
cargo consisted solely of air mail, 
since 1935 revenues from passenger 
traffic have become of increasing im- 
portance, comprising 8 per cent of all 
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revenues in 1951. During the past 20 
years, startling inroads have been 
made into Pullman traffic. Air-pas- 
senger miles compared to Pullman 
have skyrocketed from less than 2 per 
cent to approximately 100 per cent, 
helped by the long term downtrend 
in air passenger fares as against much 
higher rail fares. From ten cents a 
mile in 1929, fares dropped to a low 
of 4% cents in late 1945, and today, 
average about six cents a mile. 

Air mail for many years was gov- 
ernment subsidized. Except for the 
Big Four, air mail subsidies are still 
essential for profitable operation. The 
industry has, moreover, been heavily 
subsidized by government appropria- 
tions for airports, air beams, radar 
equipment and other services. 

The industry is under government 
control as to air mail pay, passenger 
fares, route authorizations, etc., 
through the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
and the Post Office Department. In- 
directly, though none the less effec- 
tively, therefore, profits of the indus- 
try are circumscribed. 

Air cargo, the youngest and small- 
est division of air transport, has 
shown lusty growth in the postwar 
years. Since 1942 revenues from 
cargo transport have risen 13 times, 
but still comprise less than three per 
cent of total industry revenues. Rela- 
tively high rates represent the chief 
barrier to attainment of really sizable 
volume. As new types of planes de- 
signed for cargo transport are de- 
veloped and placed in service, lower 
costs should result and permit more 
competitive rates. Accordingly, air 
cargo should be able to score further 
marked growth in coming years. 

The 16 domestic scheduled air lines 
operate about 1,300 craft. Approxi- 
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mately 400 new craft are on order, 
and when completed, are calculated 
to lift seating capacity by 50 per cent 
over levels at June 30, 1951. Four 
large air lines (including three trans- © 
continental carriers) now dominate 
the field, handling an estimated 70 
per cent of all passenger, air mail and 
cargo business. 

Air line operations suffer from a 
high degree of cost inflexibility. Pay- 
roll is particularly burdensome, repre- 
senting about 50 per cent of total op- 
erating expenses. Losses pile up when 
bad weather grounds craft. Relatively 
high break-even points introduce a 
significant leverage factor into earn- 
ings. Thus, when the payload factor 
(ratio of seats occupied to total seats 
available) drops, earnings suffer. In 
the current year 1952, reduced air 
mail rates and higher payroll and 
other costs have combined more than 
to offset benefits from further traffic 
gains. 








AUTOMOBILES 


By A. W. Warde 


t the turn of the century, the 

horseless carriage was just get- 
ting its start. While the first sale of 
an automobile in this country was in 
1896, annual output of more than 
100,000 cars was not attained until 
1909. The industry’s yearbook rec- 
ords 9,000 passenger cars made in 
1902 (wholesale value, little over $10 
million). The same source shows 700 
trucks made in 1904 and not until 
1917 did this branch of the trade turn 
out more than 100,000 vehicles per 
year. 

It was not until 1920 that total 
motor vehicle output exceeded two 
million units. During the 1920's, a 
huge expansion took place and 1929 
showed nearly 5.4 million cars and 
trucks. By 1932, depression condi- 
tions cut output to less than 1.4 mil- 
lion and the 1929 mark stood for 20 
years. Then 1949, with some 6.2 mil- 
lion vehicles, set a new record but 
this was immediately shattered, In 
1950, volume included almost 6.7 mil- 
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..and 


35,000,000 


motor cars since have 


used MORSE chains 





The builders of that classy “‘Lozier’”’ were among the first to recognize 


the correct engineering principle and remarkable dependability of 
Morse Chains in motor car performance. 


Today Morse timing chains and other Morse transmission products 
are almost universally preferred for original equipment and for re- 
placement use in practically every industry as well as in motor cars, 
trucks, buses, tractors and farm implements. 


For 39 years Morse Chain—a unit of Borg-Warner Corporation has 
contributed to and shared in the progress and prosperity of the auto- 
motive industry. B-W’s Morse Chain is another example of how 


Fil] encinerninc MAKES IT WORK [iJ] propucrion MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 


BorG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK + BORG-WARNER 
INTERNATIONAL ¢ BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR ¢ FRANKLIN STEEL 
INGERSOLL PRODUCTS INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. « MARBON 
MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. « NORGE 


NORGE HEAT © PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH © SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ° 





WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 








lion passenger cars and more than 1.3 
million trucks, valued at well over $10 
billion. With 634 million units, how- 
ever, last year was second only to 
1950. 

This year the industry has been 
hampered by controls on production, 
and a decline approximating 20 per 
cent is indicated in car and truck unit 
volume for 1952 ws. 1951. Dollar sales 
and earnings should not be similarly 
affected as vehicle prices average 
measurably above 1951 levels. 

The growth of vehicles in use since 
prewar days has been at a substan- 
tially faster rate than the expansion 
of population. For example, the cars 
in registration have risen about 50 
per cent above levels of eleven years 
earlier, and in the same period the 
U. S. populace expanded something 
under 20 per cent. Instead of one car 
for each 41%4 people, as before World 
War II, there is now one for every 
3.6 persons. Peak buying power and 
the wider spread of this in the moder- 
ate income classes are prime factors 
in this trend. But other causes have 
contributed, such as the shift of mil- 
lions of people to suburban areas, 
high rural incomes, the greater use 
of motor vehicles for workers’ trans- 
portation and for business purposes. 
An accompanying development has 
been a marked increase in “multi-car 
families.” 


"Younger" Cars on Road 


In spite of the large number of pre- 


war vehicles still in circulation, the | 


high production of late years has been 
reflected in a considerable jump in the 
proportion of total registrations in the 
“younger” bracket. It is estimated 
that over 60 per cent of all passenger 


cars on the road are less than six | 


years old. As recently as 1950, less 


than 45 per cent were in this age | 


group and in 1949, only 33 per cent. 
If all postwar models are grouped. 


the percentage would probably be 65 | 
to 67 per cent, leaving one-third of | 


cars of prewar origin. 

There has been a very large in- 
crease in the “three-years or under” 
cars, a reflection of the previously 
mentioned production peaks. In ab- 
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solute numbers, it is believed that this | 
class now is close to five million units | 


more than in the same bracket in 


1941. Also, compared with the 32 per | 
cent of total in the three-year category | 
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prewar, the present proportion is 
moderately higher. 

All this tends to support other indi- 
cations that the urgent demand which 
characterized the several years follow- 
ing VJ-Day is unlikely to recur in 
any nearby period. The underlying 
growth of the market for automotive 
transportation, however, points to sat- 
isfactory results for the leading enter- 
prises over the longer future. Projec- 
tions made by industry authorities 
suggest that, under reasonably good 
economic conditions, the coming dec- 
ade should show automobile demand 
averaging well above that for all but 
the very best years. One trade esti- 
mate is that in the ten-year period, 
demand may run about five million 
cars per year with approximately one 
million trucks in addition. 


The Big Three 


While the Big Three (General Mo- 
tors, Chrysler and Ford) have not 
fully regained their prewar share of 
the market, as a group they have 
shown an upward tendency in late 
years. In the early post-war upswing, 
the shortage of new cars helped to 
give the independents an above-aver- 
age sales participation and good profit 
margins. However, conditions have 
been irregularly shifting to the benefit 
of the major companies in late years. 
In spite of production quotas and the 
recent steel strike, the share handled 
by the three large concerns has held 
above 85 per cent of total car sales 
during 1952. When the independents 
were at their peak a few years back, 
they obtained close to 20 per cent of 
the market. Assuming an improve- 
ment in material supplies, it would be 
logical to expect further gains in the 
combined segment of the market for 
the three major assemblers. 

With the Big Three battling it out, 
it will require fast footwork on the 
part of the independent car makers if 
they are to hold their own. A number 
of the smaller producers are in de- 
cidedly better financial condition than 
in prewar years. This will help to fi- 
nance model improvements and will 
permit more aggressive efforts in 
other directions too, but operating re- 
sults from civilian business may not 
approach the levels of the car- short- 
age years as a general rule. 


Defense work should be an impor- 


tant factor for automotive manufac- 
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turers for quite some time. Although 
profit restrictions apply on Govern- 
ment contracts, the volume added to 
civilian revenues should be of suffici- 
ent size to help earnings showings. 

In the parts division, the level of 
operations is likewise generally high 
with many of these companies benefit- 
ing considerably from rising volumes 
of military business. In addition to 
the original equipment market, num- 
erous suppliers share in the replace- 
ment field. The aggregate of replace- 
ment parts and accessories business 
has been holding near the all-time 
peak level of about 2.5 billion per an- 
num. As the number of vehicles reg- 
istered continues upward, replace- 
ment parts business should gain. 

Growing right along with the auto- 
mobile industry—in fact, outpacing it, 
considering the increasing diversifica- 
tion of its products in recent years— 
has been the business of making tires 
for cars, trucks and busses. Back in 
1914, when 4,000 to 5,000 miles was 
about the maximum expectation of 
the life of the average tire, 8 million 
casings were produced. The all-time 
peak of production was set in 1950, 
with more than 91 million casings 
turned out, and these can be expected 
to give from 20,000 to 30,000 miles 
of service. While wide year-to-year 
earnings swings frequently plagued 
the tire makers because of a highly 
erratic crude rubber market, use in 
recent years of large quantities of 
man-made synthetic rubber—whose 
production costs can be closely con- 
trolled—has put the industry in a 
considerably more stable earnings po- 
sition. Results will continue to be in- 
fluenced by changes in the general 
business cycle, but the prewar gyra- 
tions of the profit curve are not likely 
to be repeated in the reasonably near 
future. 
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SHIPPING & 
SHIPBUILDING 


By Prcoaials Cleaves 





H alf a century ago, in an era when 

foreign shipping was predom- 
inant and the North German Lloyd 
liner Deutschland held the record for 
the fastest Atlantic crossing (five 
days, seven hours, 38 minutes), a 
liner with four stacks was ultra- 
modern and was much admired in 
New York Harbor. Many famous 
trans-Atlantic vessels thereafter, such 
as the Cunard. Line’s Mauretania, 
which set up a new record in 1908, 
and her sister ship the Lusitania, 
were proud four-stackers as well as 
being the first to supply running 
water in cabins. 


History-Making Event 


But the biggest event of 1902—and 
ene of the greatest in shipping history 
—was the formation of the J. P. Mor- 
gan shipping trust, the International 
Mercantile Marine Company, which 
gathered in a number of major Brit- 
ish-owned concerns such as the White 
Star Line, the Atlantic Transport 
Line, the Dominion Line and others. 
Majority control of the Leyland Line, 
the Red Star Line and the Holland 
American Line was also acquired by 
the Morgan company. 

With capital assets of $120 million, 
the new enterprise created consider- 
able alarm in Britain where it was 
feared the Cunard Line would be ab- 
sorbed into it. So the British Gov- 
ernment entered into a strict agree- 
ment with Cunard officials whereby 
the company pledged itself to remain 
a purely British undertaking, flying 
the British flag and managed by Brit- 
Many of the Morgan 
properties were later sold, reverting 
to independent owners, but the orig- 
inal company survives today as the 
United States Lines, its principal op- 
erating subsidiary when the present 
name was adopted in 1943. 

American ownership of the impos- 
ing International Mercantile Marine 
Company did not mean more Ameri- 
can ships. Actually, there were only 
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FRUEHAUF 








Fruehauf maintains all types of Trailers in 
its modern, well equipped Service Branches. 


Keeps Cargoes Kolling 


FORTUNE reported, in a recent article: American Fam- 
ilies spend more on transportation than on any other 
single commodity, with the possible exception of Food. 
The fastest growing segment of this basic American 
industry — truck transport — is well served by the 
Fruehauf Trailer Company through its nation-wide 
network of Factory Service Branches. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


Not only is Fruehauf the largest single builder of 
Truck-Trailers but also, by a substantial margin, it 
has the most complete service facilities to insure that 
the nation’s cargoes keep rolling. 


Years of regular dividend payments back up the funda- 
mental soundness of Fruehauf’s leadership in this seg- 
ment of the transportation field. 
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FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY FRUEHAUF 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


St. Lovis Branch, Fruehau 
Company — One of 85 Coas 


Srailers 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 








two American flag vessels in the com- 
bination, partly because of a statute 
providing that only America-built 
ships could fly the American flag. It 
is perhaps a sorry fact that no trans- 
Atlantic passenger ships were built 
in this country from 1895 until 1932 
when the Manhattan and the Wash- 
ington took shape. Prior to World 
War I, the proportion of U. S. ocean 
freight tonnage carried in American 
vessels was generally less than ten per 
cent. (It has been around 40 per 
cent so far this year compared with a 
peacetime high of close to 60 per cent 
ir 1946.) The American merchant 
marine of today is an outgrowth of 
World War I and the Shipping Act 
of 1916 which ultimately resulted in 
the construction and acquisition of 
2,500 merchant vessels. 

The record, however, is not con- 
sidered praiseworthy. The World 
War I shipbuilding program cost the 
nation $3 billion, and most of the 
ships were completed too late for war 
service. After the Armistice, the fleet 
began to come off the ways in quan- 
tity but the ships were of outmoded 


design and were too slow and ineff- 
cient for peacetime use. So they were 
sold at scrap prices to bargain hunt- 
ing fly-by-night operators—an experi- 
ence repeated after World War II. 

The lesson of World War I 
taught us that an American merchant 
marine is an insurance against a 
dearth of vessels in which to ship 
goods abroad. Since farmers and 
manufacturers could ship goods only 
at excessive freight rates, this condi- 
tion is believed to have cost the nation 
several hundred million dollars. 

During the 1920s, nevertheless, our 
tonnage began to decline until we 
were carrying less than one-third of 
our own exports and imports. In 
1936, belated action was taken to 
build up the fleet, and the Maritime 
Commission was set up to supervise 
routes and service and to create 
an adequate merchant fleet. A long- 
range building program of 500 ships 
to be completed in ten years was 
adopted, but .this was greatly in- 
creased shortly prior to our entrance 
into World War II. 

Actually, our shipbuilding program 








HYDRODYNAMICS 


submarines and PT boats 


AERODYNAMICS 


aircraft for defense and transport 


ELECTRODYNAMICS 


electric motors and generators 


NUCLEODYNAMICS 


the atomic powered submarine 


Due to the expansion of its activities into 
many fields of applied dynamics the 
Electric Boat Company has changed its 
name to GENERAL DYNAMICS COR- 
PORATION, a title which niore aptly 


denotes this greater diversification in 


manufacturing and engineering. 
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Electric Boat Company 





Milestone! 


General Dynamics Corpo- 
ration, which celebrated its 
own 50th anniversary in 
1949 under the name Elec- 
tric Boat Company, extends 
its most cordial congratu- 
lations and best wishes to 
Financial World 
on the publication of this 
50th Anniversary Number 
—a milestone in a great 
service to business and in- 
dustry. 
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did not begin soon enough. We had 
to hurry and we did. Between 1942 
and 1945, 356 American shipyards 
turned out the tremendous total of 
nearly 37 million tons of non-combat 
vessels compared with only 1.6 mil- 
lion tons between 1938 and 1941. 
(In 1902, this nation owned about 
900,000 tons. ) 


Previous Errors Repeated 


By the end of the war the U. S. 
was the world’s leading maritime 
nation with 5,529 vessels equal to 65 
per cent of world tonnage. But the 
lesson of World War I had failed to 
stick. We sold 1,100 war-built ships 
to foreign ownership or registry, took 
no steps to modernize our fleet, and 
again had to contend with low-cost 
foreign competition and the broader 
experience of shipping companies 
abroad. Many of our shipyards were 
ciosed and others remained nearly 
idle. Only two American flag liners, 
the America and the older Washing- 
ton were in service on the premier 
North Atlantic passenger ship route 
while coastwise passenger services 
were abandoned. 

Our effective merchant fleet was 
losing ground; by 1950, it was carry- 
ing only 31 per cent of our exports 
and imports compared with 60 per 
cent just after the war. It became 
iecessary, shortly after the outbreak 
in Korea, for the Government to 
charter 78 vessels from private Amer- 
ican operators while 65 more were 
pulled out of the mothball fleet and 
13 were chartered from friendly na- 
tions. A little later a hurry call was 
sent out for 20 fast freighters. 

Once more America’s shipyards, 
which again had been neglected, were 
called to help. New contracts for fast 
cargo ships and tankers were placed 
with Bethlehem Steel (the largest 
U. S. builder), with Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock, with Sun 
Shipbuilding and others. New York 
Shipbuilding, primary a Navy build- 
er, also obtained contracts for cargo 
ships, and in the military department 
General Dynamics (formerly Electric 
Boat) and Bath Iron Works stepped 
up efforts on submarines, surface 
combat ships and other types of craft. 

In the passenger vessel department, 
where registry had been dwindling, 
the new Independence and Constitu- 
tion were placed in service last year 
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EVERY VOYAGE o cruise” 
every cruise a GAY HOLIDAY 


Fortnightly sailings all year from New York by 


pray “Uruguay Agenlina 


for TRINIDAD - RIO DE JANEIRO - SANTOS 
SAO PAULO + MONTEVIDEO - BUENOS AIRES 


Sailing on regular schedules essential to business travel . . . 
offering the most glamorous of holidays to those who travel for 
pleasure . . . the Good Neighbor Liners make a voyage for any 
" purpose a relaxing and merry vacation. Planned and staffed for 
your enjoyment . . . offering congenial companionship . . . gay 
parties . . . deck sports . . . big outdoor swimming pools .. . com- _ 
plete comfort and the finest of food and service. 








Consult your Travel Agent or 


we, 
MOORE-McCORMACK 


Five Broadway Laas New York 4 


















TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS TO MEET EVERY RE- 
QUIREMENT—for business—One-way passages to 
any port - Round-trip passages with liberal stopovers 
and travel connections for all parts of South America - 
Combination sea-air round trips via East or West 
Coast of South America... co pleasure—38-DAY 
CRUISES (Buenos Aires and return) +» 24-DAY 
CRUISES (Rio de Janeiro and return) - Round trips 
with stopover privileges in all ports of call - "Round 
South America Cruise Tours (all sea or sea-air) and @ 
extended South American Tours, a 
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by the American Export Lines. 
Products of Newport News Ship- 
building, these were followed off the 
ways by the world’s largest and fast- 
est, the United States, a liner quickly 
adaptable as a troop carrier in time of 
emergency and carrying special struc- 
tural design for safety, extra speed, 
the highest standards of fire resis- 
tance, and having long cruising range. 
Even with these big ships completed, 
U. S. shipyards recently have been 
working on more than 100 vessels 
totaling 1.4 million gross tons com- 
pared with less than a million tons in 
September of last year. 

Legislation of industry significance 
passed by the last Congress was the 
so-called Long Range Shipping Bill 
which extended the subsidy pattern, 
which has been so successful with 
deep-sea trading vessels on 30 trade 
routes, to all American shipping. 
Speaking of the 1952 record to date, 
Walter L. Green, chairman and presi- 
dent of the American Bureau of Ship- 
ping, recently observed: “This year 
has quite obviously been a year of 
great ships. It is also the year of the 
Great Ship. It has seen the comple- 
tion of the trans-Atlantic passenger 
vessel the Umited States. She has 
already proved herself in a record- 
breaking two-way crossing. She has 
no peer.” 

The United States is not only set- 
ting the pace for all foreign competi- 
tors but has created naval standards 
for future builders to keep abreast of 
or surpass. Despite some sad lapses 
during the recent 50-year history of 
American shipping, this nation today 
is better able to compete with opera- 
tors abroad and to serve the nation’s 
shippers although there is still much 
to be done if we are to maintain a 
strong, active merchant fleet which in 
truth is a public responsibility. 
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OFFICE OF 
ASSISTANT VICE PRESIDENT 
YARDS & TERMINALS 














-Shirt-Sleeves” 


Cc} IN THE YARDS — with their sleeves rolled 
up. That’s where you'll find our new Assistant 
Vice President, Yards and Terminals, and his newly- 
created “task force” of terminal trouble shooters. 

An innovation in railroad circles, this “task force’ is 
actually living in the yards day and night — studying 
every operation— seeking new ways, no matter how 
small, to improve our service. 

In recent years, we have invested $120 million in 
Diesel locomotives. In recent months, we have been 
modernizing existing yards and building new ones at 
a cost of $17 million. 

“Operation Shirt-Sleeves” is one of many reasons 
why these expensive new transportation “tools” on the 
Southern will result in better, ever-improving service 
for customers of the railway that “serves the South.” 


Horney A Wega 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 

Incorporated 
DREXEL & CO. 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 
September 18, 1952. 





EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 


$139,647,200 
Standard Oil Company 


(an Indiana corporation) 


Thirty Year 3%% Debentures 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The ojfer is made only by the Prospectus. 


Due October 1, 1982 


Subscription Price 100% 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


Convertible on or prior to October 1, 1962 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 
Debentures have been issued by the Company to its capital stockholders, 
which rights will expire at 2:30 P.M. Central Standard Time on October 
6, 1952, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. The Company is also 
receiving subscriptions from certain of its officers and employees during 
the subscription period for not in excess of $4,000,000 aggregate principal 
amount of Debentures not purchased by warrant holders, as more fully 

set forth in the Prospectus. 


During and after the expiration of the subscription period, the several 
underwriters may offer Debentures at prices which will not be below the 
Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case of sales to dealers, 
the concession allowed to dealers) and not more than the greater of the 
following prices (i) the highest price at which the Debentures are being 
offered in the over-the-counter market, or (ii) the greater of the last sale 
or current offering price of the Debentures on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, plus in either case accrued interest and an amount equal to any 

dealer’s concession, 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 
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COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 
1932 


Prospectus describing Company and terms of offer- 
ing may be obtained from Investment Dealers or 
2500 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 
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Juvestors 


will find 


our booklet ‘Odd Lot 


and Round Lot Trading" a valu- 
able guide to security investment. 
Write Dept. F-5 


John Muir3.G 


Established 1898 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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CHEMICALS 
By J. M. Bolisaflk, jr.* 


ifty years ago the chemical indus- 

try in the United States was in its 
infancy. E. I. du Pont made explo- 
sives, Monsanto had just started to 
make saccharin, and Pennsalt was ex- 
ploiting a new diaphragm cell to pro- 
duce chlorine and caustic. Even then 
the experimental technique, based on 
trial and error methods, was the mo- 
tivating factor behind the industry’s 
growth. 

In retrospect, the accelerated ad- 
vances made by such leading chemical 
companies as Union Carbide, Dow 
and Monsanto can be attributed to the 
vision of very able men who have 
played leading roles in their compan- 
ies’ development. The industry as a 
whole has been formed into a good 
number of large companies, originally 
to face up to the threat of foreign 
competition. Now, many chemical 
companies are expanding export sub- 
sidiaries and foreign companies to ex- 
tend markets in international areas. 
In addition, the industry’s financial 
position is strong, its securities have 
attained prime rating, it is depression 
resistant. 


Technological Approach 


Industrial technology has become 
an important factor in the national 
economy. Perhaps not so well under- 
stood is the fact that the technological 
approach pushes back horizons of 
knowledge, and indeed creates the 
need for more research. The com- 
mercial products of research not only 
replace inferior materials as natural 
fibers, natural rubber, wood, paper, 
etc., but they also combine with these 
older raw materials or in themselves 
create new desires, wants, and mar- 
kets. For example, advent of the mod- 
ern drugs has checked infectious dis- 
eases, so that now the degenerative 
diseases have emerged as the focal 
point of research attack. Also the av- 
erage population age and longevity 
has risen, creating new social and eco- 


*Author of the book, “Chemical Invest- 
ments,” published by Chemonomics, Inc., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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At the schoolground or in the stratosphere, flying 
takes fuel...whether it’s only a thimbleful for a 
model or a tanker load for a Stratojet. Despite the 
difference in fuels, both may have come from the 
same oil well. Transforming crude into such varied 
types of fuel is a miracle worked by the petroleum 
industry... with an assist from chemistry. 
Closely associated with the petroleum industry, 
Mathieson—now in its 60th year as one of Amer- 
ica’s major chemical companies—today supplies 


for fun or a fight 


petroleum processors with more basic chemicals 
than ever before... such products as caustic soda, 
ammonia, sodium chlorite, sulphuric acid, diethy- 
lene glycol, triethylene glycol, dichloroethylether. 

A dependable source of supply for essential raw 
materials is always important. If your production 
requires any of these chemicals, you may be able 
to buy to better advantage by consulting with us 
now. Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Baltimore 
3, Maryland. ietiaie 
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nomic problems as fruitful fields for 
further research. Again modern or- 
ganic insecticides have been very suc- 
cessful in combating cotton pests and 
others, but these pests were predators 
of mites. Now, new niiticides have 
been developed to meet the threat: of 
mite infestations. 

In essence then, technology acts to 
produce a change in the balance of 
nature. In so doing, new problems 
constantly emerge and offer new fields 
for further study. Some fields seem 
to offer more promise than others, 
and growth has been more rapid in 
plastics and medicinal chemicals, for 
example, than in coal tar chemicals, 
dyes, and explosives. 

An understanding of the contribu- 
tion research makes to future growth 
of the chemical industry is a para- 
mount consideration in any analysis 
of the industry.-Research may be ana- 
lyzed statistically in terms of its per- 
centage to sales and by comparison 
with sales gains over a period of 
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years. Such an analysis is shown in 
Table 1 which appears on page 58; it 
is by no means conclusive and should 
be used only as a basis for a more 
meticulous analysis of research, as by 
a study of patents and an acquain- 
tance with the research goals of spe- 
cific companies. 

As background for our statistical 
study, we find that research expendi- 
tures for well diversified, large com- 
panies nearly parallel the sales curve 





over a period of years. In addition, 
Gaston DuBois, one of the pioneers 
of Monsanto Chemical Company, ob- 
served in 1937 that a research outlay 
of 3% per cent of sales would produce 
on the average a sales growth of 15 
per cent annually, whereby sales 
would double in five years, triple in 
eight years and quadruple in ten 
years. By pegging research at the ar- 
bitrary figure of 3% per cent, the re- 
search growth would then correspond 
exactly with the sales growth of 15 
per cent. By way of analysis, then, 
the ratio of sales growth to research 
expense, or 15 per cent to 3% per 
cent, works out to 4.5. This figure 
compares very well with $5 sales gain 
per $1 of research, the average for 
large chemical companies, shown in 
Table 1. 

A rough comparison of returns 
produced by an investment in re- 
search versus the return gained by 
buying smaller companies outright is 
all in favor of the research invest- 
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AN UNBROKEN DIVIDEND RECORD 


ie LABORATORIES 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutical Chemists since-1888 








3,739,814 Shares of Common Stock Outstanding 


No Bonded Indebtedness 


106,851 Shares 4% Cumulative Preferred Stock Outstanding 
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The right combination... 


Doors that seem locked can be opened if you have the right combination. 


Perhaps the numbers you need can be supplied by Davison. For example, in making modern 
plastics Davison Specialty Catalysts may make improvements possible. If you produce 
foam rubber, remember that Davison Silicofluorides are extremely effective in controlling gelation. 
Other Davison products may open new ways to better production. Davison “know-how” and 


technical assistance are available to you in confidential collaboration on your problems. 


%” 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO GRANULATED FERTILIZER 











53 Years of Progress 


SUNG 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 


CONES - SPOOLS - TUBES - CORES 


Today our list of products covers hundreds 
of items that can be made of paper in the 
shape of a cone, tube, spool or combination 
of these shapes. In our 53 years we have 
served principally the textile, construction, 
packaging and electrical industries; however 
our products are adaptable to many other 
industries. Our engineering and research 
departments welcome the opportunity to 
work with you in the 
development of new 
paper specialties for 
your industry. 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


REG US PAT. OFF 
MYSTIC, CONN. LOWELL, MASS. 
BRANTFORD, ONT. 


HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


GARWOOD, N. J. 
GRANBY, QUEBEC 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MEXICO, D. F., MEXICO 











ment. Although figures on the cost 
of mergers or acquisitions are not 
available, an estimate of ten times 
earnings is not unreasonable as a pre- 
sumed average. By contrast, since $1 
of research produces on the average 
$5 of sales, profits expected would ap- 
proximate $1 before taxes, and per- 
haps as much as 48 cents after taxes. 
Thus, the return on the research in- 
vestment approaches 50 per cent, in 
startling comparison to the estimated 
ten per cent return gained by way of 
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acquisitions or mergers with other 
companies. To be fair, it should be 
noted that an acquisition might ac- 
complish something which would take 
years and years of research. 
Interpretation of the statistics in 
the accompanying table leads to in- 
teresting conclusions. For example, 
American Cyanamid’s large research 
outlay certainly does not seem to pro- 
duce the anticipated sales gains, and 
in addition, the fact that plotted lines 
for research expenditures and sales 
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Caleulated Sales Growth 
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converge slightly, suggests that re- 
search is not as effective as it should 
be. Yet, it is true that Cyanamid has 
given signs of integrating not only its 
operations on a more profitable basis, 
but also its research to service its 
diversified interests. There is no ques- 
tion that the company’s organic re- 
search now buttresses its program in 
plastics as in medicinal chemicals. 

For effectiveness in use of research, 
Monsanto shows up well as the sales 
growth experienced exceeds the cal- 
culated sales gain by a considerable 
amount. By way of contrast, Pfizer 
is a firm which has fully capitalized 
on the antibiotic boom, the growth rate 
of which has already given signs of 
levelling off, however. Pfizer seems to 
be faced with decreasing returns on 
biochemical research and the necessity 
for increasing effort on organic re- 
search, both of which are calculated 
to bring sales gain more in line with 
research activity. 

Our calculated faith in research 
might very well be led astray unless 
the research funds were properly in- 
vested in promising growth areas. 
The importance of examining these 
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Take the suit on the left, for example. It is typical of the 
clothing available to a favored few in Russia. It’s one of a 
collection shown by Bonwit Teller of New York. 
Disregarding style, this suit just doesn’t stand up to 
its American counterpart. Awkwardly cut from a stiff 
boardy fabric, it offers none of the quality and value we 


. take for granted. 


Yet, a drab garment like the one shown here is a prized 
possession beyond the Iron Curtain. In American dollars 
it cost about $126—almost a year’s clothing allowance 
for a Russian typist or stenographer. And shoes, hats, 





WORLD’S LARGEST 


These suits say a lot about two ways of life! 


PRODUCER OF 


coats, and accessories are priced proportionately! 

This isn’t the American way of doing things—ask any 
girl! She would tell you that the American-made rayon 
suit would be less than $50—and there would be plenty 
left over in her budget to provide any number of other 
pretty and wearable garments. 

Rayon in the free hands of America’s designers and 
manufacturers has made us the best-dressed nation on 
earth. In this, as in so many things—our system stands 
alone in the benefits it offers—and delivers! American 
Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
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"Or naw 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


A WHOLE FARM THRIVES ON NOURISHMENT 


Well-fed poultry pays off in production, profits. 

And so does well-fed soil. Rich plant food elements 
yielded daily by the soil must be replaced regularly. 
Many of the most effective soil-replenishing fertilizers 
contain POTASH .. . often Sunshine State Potash, a 
product of New Mexico. Potash nourishes soil, 
strengthens crops, helps resist disease and drought. 


UN'TED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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A Growing Company in a Growing West 


SERVING IN UTAH - IDAHO - WYOMING - COLORADO 


Headquarters: Salt Lake City 














afeas, and particularly the competi- 
tive status of various companies in 
these fields cannot be overemphasized, 
for the correct analysis provides the 
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key to the prospects for future growth 
of specific companies. 

Basically, the chemical company 
which fully participates in the fastest 


growing segments of chemical indus- 
try, everything else being equal, 
should demonstrate the best growth 
performance. Those areas which are 
undergoing revolutionary advances 
seem to be agricultural chemicals, 
synthetic plastics and fibers, and 
pharmaceutical and medicinal chemi- 
cals. 

Many chemical companies partici- 
pate in one or more of these growth 
areas. Dow and Cyanamid certainly 
have a stake in all, with Dow particu- 
larly strong in plastics and Cyanamid 
in pharmaceuticals. Union Carbide is 
the leading plastics producer, du Pont 
is far and away the major factor in 
synthetic fibers, and while the agri- 
cultural chemical field is well popu- 
lated, Monsanto is as well diversified 
as and more progressive than any 
other company. 


More Research Ahead 


But there are many other promis- 
ing growth areas which would cer- 
tainly include fluorocarbons, mining 
and metallurgical chemicals, radio- 
active isotopes for medicinal use and 
tracer studies and others. Other de- 
velopments which are the subject of 
intensive scrutiny include the analy- 
sis of protein structures and the re- 
lated study of the mechanism of cell 
growth, and perhaps most interesting, 
the study of catalysis and the micro- 
organisms by which plants make mor- 
phine, quinine, rubber, vitamins and 
by which animals make ACTH and 
cortisone. In still another direction, 
increasing utilization of high tempera- 
tures and pressures has stimulated the 
search for new lubricants, alloys, and 
refractories which will withstand such 
rigorous operating conditions. 

Thus, by its very nature, research 
produces progress, and progress de- 
mands more research. 








PETROLEUM 


uring the past half-century the 
D oil industry not only has shown 
considerably greater growth than 
have most other groups, it has radi- 
cally altered the nature of its opera- 
tions in many respects. In 1902, ro- 
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No other motor oil in the world—at any 
price—can match new Gulfpride H.D. 
on all these points: 

@ For keeping engines clean (ideal in both new 
and old cars) 


@ As a safeguard against corrosion and rust— 
during and between trips 


@ For preventing plugging of piston rings and 


New Gulfpride H.D. 


HIGH DETERGENCY 


New secret of youth 
for cars of 





every age! 


clogging of oil screens (common causes of ex- 
cessive oil consumption and “‘oil starvation” of 
vital parts) 


@ To keep hydraulic valve lifters from sticking 


@... And we firmly believe Gulfpride H.D. is 
backed by the most exhaustive research pro- 
gram in oil history —including its development 
in 14 million miles of test driving 


















The World's Finest 
Motor Oil 














tary drilling methods were just be- 
ginning to supplant cable tools; the 
deepest wells drilled up to that time 
went down only about 3,000 feet— 
one-seventh of today’s maximum. 
Exploration, transportation, refining 
and marketing techniques were equal- 
ly crude, by today’s standards. 
Service stations were unknown. 
The nation’s crude oil pipe line sys- 
tem was small, and refined product 
pipe lines were not due to develop 
on a large scale for another 25 years. 
Refining was a wasteful and inefficient 
batch process involving nothing more 
complicated than the fractional distil- 
lation of products already present in 
crude oil. Kerosene and lubricants 
provided most of the industry’s sales 
volume ; gasoline was a byproduct. 
But the tempo of change was ac- 
celerating. The year 1902 actually 
witnessed the beginning of the indus- 
try’s major expansion, for it marked 
the start of large-scale crude produc- 
tion in Texas and California, the two 
states which now hold top rank by a 
large margin in both current output 
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and cumulative total production to 
date. In 1902, the nation produced 
89 million barrels, a 28 per cent gain 
over the record level of the previous 
year. Production has increased in all 
but seven of the intervening years to 
well over 2.2 billion barrels in 1951. 

However, even this twenty-five- 
fold expansion has not been adequate 
to satisfy the voracious growth of de- 
mand; for petroleum, as for some 
other minerals, we have found it ex- 
pedient in recent years to supplement 
domestic supplies with a rising vol- 





ume of imports. The trend away from 
self-sufficiency has been favored by 
the fact that U. S. companies control 
around 60 per cent of the crude out- 
put in both Venezuela and the Middle 
East, the two chief producing areas 
outside this country. 

The principal factor in the huge 
growth of demand for petroleum 
products has, of course, been the auto- 
mobile. Registrations of cars, trucks 
and buses have risen from 23,000 in 
1902 to an anticipated 53.4 million as 
of the end of this year. Gasoline con- 
sumption per vehicle has also risen 
sharply. This trend posed a supply 
problem for the oil industry by about 
1912, for existing refining facilities 
could not keep up with motor fuel re- 
quirements. The problem was solved 
by development of continuous refining 
processes, which increased effective 
capacity, and of thermal cracking, 
which materially raised the quantity 
of motor fuel obtainable from a barrel 
of crude. As late as 1909, the gaso- 
line yield amounted to only 10.7 per 
cent, but it rose steadily thereafter to 














ANHANDLE EASTERN Pipe Line Company 
now supplies natural gas in a volume equiva- 
lent to more than 12 million tons of coal annually 
to nearly seven million persons and hundreds of 
productive industries in Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, the central workshop 
of America, and in the Province of Ontario. To 
serve this dynamic area, Panhandle Eastern, with 
its subsidiary Trunkline Gas Company, increased 
the sales capacity of its system by more than 55% 
in 1951 in a program involving capital expendi- 


PANHANDLE EASTERN PIPE LINE COMPANY 








THOUSANDS OF INVESTORS HELP 
FUEL AMERICA’S WORKSHOP 


















tures exceeding $125 million. 

Thousands of investors possessing confidence in 
this Company and in its future have invested their 
savings over the years to help finance this essential 
and expanding service. 


So long as this and other gas companies are 
allowed to earn a fair rate of return and to 
charge just and reasonable prices for services and 
products delivered, they will continue to be able 
to provide fuel for the industries and homes of 
the nation. 


PRODUCER, LONG DISTANCE TRANSPORTER AND Sup- 
PLIER OF NATURAL GAS TO UTILITIES AND INDUs- 
TRIES IN THE INDUSTRIAL HEART OF AMERICA 
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“Not houses finely roofed 
| or the stones of walls well-builded, 


nay nor canals and dockyards 







make the city, 








but men able to use their opportunity.” 


—Alcaeus, 611-580 B.C. 







































































That is what makes a company, too— 
particularly one like ours. 


We are proud, of course, of our expanding refining 
facilities ... of our growing crude reserves ... of our 
pipe-lines, terminals, tankers, trucks and all the service 
stations and other tangible evidence that 

The Pure Oil Company is serving America well. 


But we are proudest of our people. 


Wherever they work—whatever they do—in all the 
different jobs our company provides—they are showing 
that they are able to use the great opportunity given them 
by America’s need for petroleum products, and 
America’s way of meeting the need. 

& * & 
As we join in observing Oil Progress Week, 1952, The Pure Oil 


Company salutes its loyal family of 10,000 employees and 
15,000 associated dealers. 

Without these men and women—without their able efforts, 
‘round the clock and ‘round the calendar—progress could be 
little more than an empty word. 












THE PURE OIL COMPANY 











“Iry this on 
for size” 


J hat’s what the salesman says when you come in for a 


new suit. He does it to find out what you want—and he does 


his level best to give it to you. He knows that if he doesn’t, 


you'll buy somebody else’s suit. 


It’s like that in all American business and industry. The 


customer comes first. He must be pleased. So industry hustles 


to make products better and better, so he will be pleased. 


This kind of progress—a progress based on a real desire to 


please the customer—is really the basis for America’s business 


growth and economic strength. 


We’re proud that, in the petroleum industry, we have 


played an tmportant part in this race for better and better 


products. For example, our Amoco-Gas was the original special 


motor fuel. It is still leading the way, and every day, more and 


more car-owners “try it on for size,” like it, and come back 


LE, 


for more! 
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44.3 per cent in 1931 and has hovered 
around that level ever since. 

Other big gainers have been fuel 
and heating oils. These two com- 
bined have just about paralleled the 
performance of gasoline requirements, 
which rose from some 12 million bar- 
rels in 1904 to over a billion barrels 
last year. Fuel and heating oils ex- 
panded faster than gasoline until the 
early ’twenties, but gasoline caught up 
by 1929 and held its gains better dur- 
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ing the depression. Wartime ration- 
ing, however, restored the balance, 
aided by the spectacular growth 
shown during the past decade in 
dieselization of the railroads and the 
displacement of coal by oil for house 
heating and industrial purposes. 
While these trends have accelerated 
in recent years, their origin dates back 
much earlier. They have brought 
about a virtual revolution in the na- 
tion’s fuel economy, which in 1902 








was based largely (over 90 per cent) 
on coal. Even in absolute terms, coal 
has failed to gain since World War I, 
and on a relative basis it has declined 
steadily in importance until last year 
it furnished less than 41 per cent of 
the energy obtained from mineral 
fuels. Petroleum’s share rose during 
this period from 5.9 per cent to 38 per 
cent, and natural gas increased its 
contribution from 3.5 per cent to 21.4 
per cent. Since natural gas is largely 
a product of the petroleum industry, 
the latter can be said to account for 
close to sixty per cent of total mineral 
energy compared with less than ten 
per cent fifty years ago. 

The industry has not attained its 
present outstanding position without 
its full share of growing pains. One 
of the worst of these, until recent 
years, has been competitive over- 
drilling in new fields, forced by the 
law of capture. This not only leads 
to unnecessary drilling expense and 
wasteful production practices, but also 
sharply depresses the price of crude. 

In 1902, for instance, the glut of 
oil flowing from Spindletop and other 
Texas fields forced the price of crude 
down to the all-time low of five cents 
a barrel. Discovery of the East Texas 
field in 1930 had a similar though less 
drastic effect. Unitization of fields 
and the adoption of proration meas- 
ures, led by Oklahoma in 1915 and 
culminating in the formation of the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
in 1935, give promise that such dras- 
tic crises will not recur in future. 


New Processes 


New technical problems have been 
raised by the increasing diversity of 
demand for petroleum products. 
Development of catalytic cracking 
around 1926, its large scale adoption 
ten years later and the more recent 
use of fluid catalysts, together with 
the use of such essentially chemical 
processes as hydrogenation, polymer- 
ization and alkylation have provided 
the refining branch of the industry 
with the flexibility needed to take 
care of modern requirements without 
building up huge inventories of un- 
wanted byproducts. Advances in re- 
fining technology have also vastly im- 
proved the quality of petroleum prod- 
ucts; aided by the development of 
tetraethyl lead, they have increased 
the octane rating of gasoline by one- 
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Catalytic Cracking 


Secret of today's improved car 
engine design and perform- ? on ae k es 
ance is the super-high-power 4 a c> ee | 4 In 1943 the first 
gasoline ingredients made = > Se ee Bi | — cons vent 
available through catalytic Kaa pk sf Z : . ua | a Catalytic Cracking walt 
cracking. Socony-Vacuum built ar >. a wf en a a 
the first commercial “cat crack- 3 , 4 ao epee s if catalytic process — 
er” in 19361 Ue % = ih = went into production. 
F : | —ooes Created by Flying Red 
Horse research, this 
TCC process made 
possible greater quan- 
tities of high octane 
stocks and even better 
gasolines! 
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New Reforming 
Process 


TCR — Thermal Catalytic 
Reforming Process—latest 
in catalytic processing — 
produces highest-quality 
blending stocks from low- 
quality material... as- 
suring continued Flying 
Red Horse leadership! 
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Bead Catalyst 


Heart of Socony-Vacuum catalytic 
refining is this bead catalyst which 
causes heavy oil molecules to 
“crack"’ and re-form into high- 
quality gasoline stocks. This “magic 
bead” catalyst is another Flying 


Red Horse “‘first''l 








SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


and Affilrates 
COMPANY + GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 





MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM 





Dependable Products 
for Industry and Defense 


American Machine and Metals, Inc. is an important pro- 
ducer of pressure gauges, thermometers, recording and con- 
trol instruments and aircraft instruments. Its United States 
Gauge Division is the largest manufacturer of its kind in 
this country. 

The Company is also one of the principal manufacturers 
of commercial laundry machinery as well as of centrifugal 
dehydrators and separators, physical testing machines and 
industrial fans. Chemical manganese, of which it is the 
largest domestic producer, concentrates of zinc, lead and 
silver come from its mines. Its products enjoy widespread 
usage, industrially and institutionally, both at home and 
abroad. About half of its 1952 sales volume is for rearma- 
ment purposes. 


Chemical Air-craft 


temperature 


pressure gauge. 


Riehle hydraulic 
universal 
testing machine. 


Air-brake yy Air-volume con- 
gauge. ag aV/z trol for water 
< BZ Z D) systems. 


American Machine and Metals, Inc. Financial Features 


The Company enjoys healthy financial condition resulting from 
increasing sales and earning capacity and careful operating 
and fiscal policies. At the end of the first half of 1952 it had: 

@ Net Current Assets equivalent to $19.83 per share. 

@ 1951 Net Earnings $3.80 per share. 


($13.25 before income taxes and renegotiation contingency) 


@ 1951 Sales were over $25 million. In 1952 an increase of 
10% or more is anticipated. 


@ Net Earnings—first half of 1952—$1.81 per share. 
@ Dividends paid, thus far this year, $1.00 per share. 


DIVISIONS OF THE COMPANY 


United States Gauge Gotham Instruments 
AutoBAR Dispenser Systems Troy Laundry Machinery 
Tolhurst Centrifugals Riehle Testing Machines 
Debothezat Fans Trout Mining 


American Machine 
and Metals. Ine. 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Factories—Sellersville, Pa. and East Moline, Ill. «+ Mines—Philipsburg, Mont. 











third in the past two decades alone. 

While chemistry has been invading 
the petroleum industry, the oil com- 
panies have been busily carrying out 
the reverse process. Petroleum and 
natural gas now provide around one- 
fourth of the raw materials used in 
chemical production, and it is antici- 
pated that this proportion will in- 
crease to one-half within another 
ten years. Petrochemistry is already 
heavily involved in the production of 
synthetic fibres, detergents, plastics, 
synthetic rubber and insecticides. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult 
to distinguish an oil company from 
a chemical enterprise, particularly 
among the smaller units, and the dis- 
tinction between the two industries 
promises to grow even dimmer in 
future. We will probably see an ex- 
tension of the trend toward formation 
of joint petrochemical subsidiaries by 
oil enterprises and others engaged 
primarily in chemical, rubber, food 
and textile output. Processes for 
turning out synthetic liquid fuels from 
natural gas, oil shale and coal are well 
along in the development stage, and 
may some day supplant crude oil 
as the source of refined products. 


Large Reserves 


However, that day is still well in 
the future. Despite repeated predic- 
tions over a.long period of years that 
we are about to exhaust our crude 
resources, these have grown in almost 
every year. Proved reserves now 
equal 27.5 billion barrels, enough for 
twelve years’ production, and ultimate 
recovery will undoubtedly be at least 
twice that much. As long as crude 
oil maintains its present decided cost 
advantage over synthetic methods for 
producing refined petroleum products, 
no major change in derivation of these 
products is likely. 

On the other hand, research is cer- 
tain to lower synthesis costs even- 
tually, and the cost of finding, devel- 
oping and producing crude oil is 
climbing steeply. Thus, synthetic fuels 
seem certain to assume increasing im- 
portance over the years, particularly 
in certain areas and for certain prod- 
ucts. But regardless of the source oi 
its output, the petroleum industry can 
look forward for a long time to come 
to a cyclically stable and secularly 
increasing demand for its products, 
ensuring satisfactory earnings. 













...<he man who labors with tools should respect 


the labor which provided them for his use... 


[HE RECENT LABOR DISTURBANCES in steel, rails, 
oil and communications disclosed the need of a 
better understanding of what makes a free economy 
tick. Management was often pictured as an enemy 
of the workingman. The shareholder-owner was 
ignored entirely in the negotiations. 


Why should this be? 


What are the elements of the free society we call 
America? 


Exchange of goods and services is one element. 
You grow for me 10 bushels of wheat and I offer 
you in exchange a pair of shoes I have made. You 
do not need the shoes just now; you want a shirt, 
some smoking tobacco and a tank full of gasoline. 


So I give you a certificate which says you have 
coming to you upon demand 10 bushels of wheat 
or its equivalent. This certificate or due bill, which 
had been given to me in return for my labor, de- 
clares to the world that you did work for someone. 


That receipt for work done we call money. 


The cold and sober fact is that money repre- 
sents work. 


Suppose you get along without the shirt and 
smoking tobacco. You save that part of your labor. 
You cannot bear to see it idle. So you put it to 
work. In a highly organized society like ours, you 
can do this best by helping to buy a company’s 
tools and facilities, such as shops, trucks, gener- 
ators, typewriters. For this, you get a share of stock. 


Your labor, therefore, which was performed in 
the past now works today. It is not buried in a 
napkin, but rented out as the Master approved with 
high praise. 


Now, here is the head and front of the whole 
matter: The man who labors with tools should re- 
spect the labor which provided them for his use. 


THe AMERICAN WORKER is neither mean nor selfish. 
He would not borrow, use, help wear out his neigh- 
bor’s lawnmower without offering to pay his part 
of the cost and its upkeep. Nor ride daily to work 
in his neighbor’s car without thought of his obliga- 
tion. Here, the relationship between tool-provider 
and tool-user is clear and simple. But when the 
same neighbor invests, in a share of the tools of a 
corporation, the same amount of money he paid 
for the mower and automobile, the trouble begins. 

This relationship becomes foggy, vague, and 
seems unreal. 


In too many wage disputes the workingman does 
not recognize his fellow-workingman as an investor. 
Instead, he hurls his thunderbolt at management. 
Yet management is in reality the workingman’s best 
friend because it is protecting the fruits of labor. 


This is the season when the voice of the orator 
is heard throughout the land extolling the glories 
of free America. He will sing of its political free- 
dom; he will forget to remind us that political 
freedom, without economic freedom, is as nothing. 


Economic freedom is the right to exchange our 
goods and services in a free market, and to have 
and to hold any profit that results from such ex- 
change. The speaker could go further and tell us 
in words of one syllable that an unfair attack upon 
investment and property is an attack upon labor, 
and is as short-sighted and selfish as to use a neigh- 
bor’s mower or automobile without, at least, a ges- 
ture of neighborly compensation. 


This message is reprinted from Service, a magazine published by 


Cities Service Company, for its employees, stockholders and customers. 




















is transacted. 


Every family, and nearly every industry, 


has some continuing use for kraft products. 


Union wrapping paper, grocery bags, special 
merchandising bags, multiwall shipping sacks 
and corrugated containers are familiar and 


useful tools wherever business 


UNION BAG 


& PAPER CORPORATION 
Woolworth Building, New York 7, New York 

















FOOD PRODUCTS 


ince the turn of the century, the 
food processing industry as a 
whole has reflected population growth 
rather than independent secular 
growth. Food is a primary necessity 
of life. Its consumption, on a ton- 
nage basis, lacks the cyclical ebb and 
flow typical of numerous other major 
industries. Leading companies in the 
field have experienced growth trends 
far oustripping gains for the industry, 
mainly through mergers and addi- 
tions of new product lines. The in- 
dustry has conclusively demonstrated 
depression- and _ recession-resistant 
qualities, at least with respect to de- 
mand. In periods of declining con- 
sumer purchasing power, there are 
marked shifts to cheaper bulk foods. 
The ‘stability characteristic of ton- 
nage sales finds no _ counterpart 
in earnings of various segments or of 
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individual concerns in the field. Gy- 
rating prices in many product lines, 
notably fresh meats, butter, lard and 
cooking oils, for example, have made 
for erratic earnings and dividend 
records for the typical meat-packing 
company. That segment of the food 
industry offers a recurring example 
of “profitless prosperity.” Huge dol- 
lar sales frequently yield little or no 
profits because of wafer-thin margins, 
in turn caused by the keenest sort of 
competition. In contrast, profit mar- 
gins are widest in certain types of 
specialty packaged brand name foods. 

Over the past 50 years, some food 
products have scored good gains in 
per capita consumption. Others have 
declined. On the plus side, per capita 
consumption has registered marked 
gains since the early part of the cen- 
tury in manufactured dairy products, 
particularly ice cream, cheese and 
margarine, fruit juices and various 
canned goods. 

On the minus side, declines in per 
capita consumption have been sus- 
tained in meats, sugar and butter. 


Since the early 1900’s per capita con- 
sumption of meat has dropped from 
an all-time peak of 166 lbs. to current 
levels of 144 lbs.—despite the rise 
since World War II. The effect of 
the slenderizing vogue on the part of 
women has been to cut down con- 
sumption of sugar, starches, and fatty 
foods generally. 

Food prices tend to fluctuate as 
crops vary from season to season. In 
mid-July, 1952, retail food prices at- 
tained their highest levels in history 
—even though the government index 
of wholesale prices of farm products 
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be are now fifty years of knowledge and 
progress back of Sunshine Biscuits. And 
this accumulated experience has meant, over 
the years, Sunshine Biscuits have become 
better and better . . . until, today, they are 
justifiably more popular and in greater de- 
mand than ever. 

But there is one other important factor 
besides this continuing Sunshine quality . . . 


Sunshine Biscut 


Vz 
Fifty Years of xperience 
in Baking Better Biscuits! 














the grocers of America. Yes, without the 
grocers of America, without your coopera- 
tion and support the phenomenal success of 
Sunshine Biscuits would not have been 
possible. 

We know that this pleasant, cooperative 
effort will continue to mean, in the future as 
it has in the past, the finest biscuits from 
Sunshine . . . better profits for you. 
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HERE IS C 
ONE OF THE WORLD’S 
GREAT GUARANTEES! 








This year, as we mark our 85th Anniversary, 
Armour makes more than 2,000 products 
for farm, home, and industry 


Armour plants regularly turn out more than 2,000 different 
products to meet widely diversified needs. 


In foods, we produce all grades, weights and cuts of beef, 
pork, veal and lamb; a complete line of butter, eggs, cheese 
and poultry; hundreds of different smoked meats; canned 
meats and sausages; lard, shortening and oils for every 
edible use. 


In non-foods, the list ranges from life-saving drugs to 
abrasives for industry; from soaps to chemicals that help 
increase the nation’s petroleum supply. 

We present this growing list of Armour products as evi- 
dence of what our scientists, engineers, production and sales 
people are doing to improve everything we make and to 
create new foods and new tools for industry, medicine and 
agriculture. 


It is through such progress that Armour and Company 
can best contribute toward better living for all of us—and 
earn a reasonable profit, so that we may provide share- 
holders with a fair return on the money they have in- 


vested in our company. 
Si ZY 


PRESIDENT, ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
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The best and nothing but 
the best is labeled 















was six per cent below the March 
1951 peak. Much of the retail price 
rise is accounted for by higher costs 
and freight rates. During the past 
decade, food prices have approximate- 
ly doubled, along with wage rates and 
prices of many other basic products. 

The size of food crops today is less 
at the mercy of weather and pests 
than 50 years ago, due to irrigation 
projects, new developments in and 
wider application of fertilizers and in- 
secticides. As a result, crop failure 
due to droughts and pests have been 
minimized. 

The government has become an ex- 
tremely important factor in farming 
during the past 20 years through nu- 
merous federal statutes calling for 
price supports, acreage controls and 
subsidies. These props are calculated 
to maintain high levels of farm in- 
come by avoiding surpluses and dras- 
tic price declines. 


Packaging Improved 


Food packaging has received in- 
creasing attention. As a result, great 
strides have been made in the better 
preservation of foods, as well as en- 
hancement of sales (eye) appeal. 
Glass, metal, paper, cellophane, plas- 
tics and other types of packaging have 
been utilized. More recent trends 
have been in the direction of pre- 
packaged foods, including meats and 
poultry. Distribution costs of all farm 
products remain high despite all ef- 
forts at reduction—comprising 50 per 
cent of the retail price paid by con- 
sumers. As a whole, the food indus- 
try enjoys relatively low labor costs 
in relation to dollar volume. More- 
over, it has generally avoided serious 
labor stoppages, despite occasional 
strikes against the big meat packers 
and canning companies. 

Improvements in manufacturing 
efficiency and in methods for food 
preservation have brought about 
closer control of inventories. None- 
theless, fluctuating prices of many 
foods still pose serious loss hazards, 
especially in meat packing, butter, 
lard and canned goods. Hedging op- 
erations are possible in only a few 
food items. More widespread adop- 
tion of Lifo for some of the very vola- 
tile food products inventories has 
operated to level out earnings peaks 
and valleys. 

Dehydrated foods recetved a tem- 
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Stockholders and Friends of General Mills 


are cordially invited to an 
Informal Regional Stockholder Meeting 
of their choice 


during October and November 





Again this year, General Mills will conduct a = and Vice President-Comptroller Gordon C. 


series of informal stockholder meetings. These —__ Ballhorn will be on hand to answer questions 

meetings are a part of the program to keep and to make pertinent presentations. A special 

stockholders better acquainted with theircom- __ report to stockholders will be in the form of i 

pany’s operations. a unique color motion picture. There will be ‘ 
At each, Board Chairman Harry A. Bullis refreshments and door prizes. 


Schedule of 1952 Informal Regional Stockholder Meetings 
All meetings will begin at 4:00 P. M. 


San Francisco St. Francis Hotel (Italian Room) Oct. 10 
Los Angeles Ambassador Hotel (West Gold Room) Oct. 13 
Chicago Bismarck Hotel (Walnut Room) Oct. 17 
Detroit Statler Hotel (Michigan Room) Oct. 20 
Buffalo Statler Hotel (Chinese Room) Oct. 22 
Ithaca, N. Y. Cornell University Oct. 3] 
Boston Massachusetts Institute of Technology Nov. 3 
Boston Statler Hotel (Bay State Room) Nov. 5 
New York Waldorf-Astoria Hotel (Starlight Room) Nov. 10 
Minneapolis Radisson Hotel (Gold Room) Nov. 17 





GE NERAL M | LLS Incorporated « 400 Second Ave., So., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





Good by-products 


Good-bye waste 


The chemical by-products from 
steel production used to be just so 
much waste. 

Today, at Armco, they are val- 
uable materials which make an 
important contribution to profits. 

Armco—pioneer in special-pur- 
pose steels—lets nothing go to 
waste in its production of these 
steels. Benzol for plastics and syn- 
thetic rubber, toluol and xylol for 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION (<-> / 


Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
The Armco International Corporation, World-Wide 


the paint industry, sulphate of am- 
monia for fertilizers, pyridine for 
wonder drugs, slag for roads and 
insulation, cinders for cinderblocks, 
and coal tar for a thousand and 
one uses. These are a few of the 
by-products of steelmaking that 
Armco sells. 

No longer waste, they are a well- 
established part of the growing 
Armco business. 





DRM Co 
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cocoa, cocoanuts, pineapples, bananas, 
dates, figs, and some cooking oils, 
fish, sugar, cheese and spices. 

Fifty years ago, the dairy industry 
devoted itself almost entirely to proc- 
essing and delivery of milk. Over 
the years, a few giant companies have 
tended to dominate the business. 
Some stem from mergers of the 
1920’s, as in the case of National 
Dairy, the biggest unit. For years, 
steady diversification has occurred 
into more profitable items, such as 
ice cream, cheese, baby foods, manu- 
factured products, pharmaceuticals. 
etc. The leading companies have 
shown exceptionally good growth. 

The canning (fruits, vegetables, 
fish, etc.) and meat packing divisions 
represent the most speculative seg- 
ments. Although demand tends to 
hold fairly steady, supply fluctuates, 
resulting in price instability. 

The corn refining business usually 
enjoys stable demand because its mar- 
kets include a host of diversified in- 
dustrial users, as well as individual 
households. Earnings are usually de- 
pendable, unless corn prices rise too 
abruptly and outstrip the ability to 
advance selling prices. 

The major packaged food com- 
panies, in many instances, have re- 
sulted from mergers of the 1920's. 
These companies, notably General 
Foods, have stressed brand names 
and broad diversification of product 
lines. They tend to be among the 
most stable branches of the food in- 
dustry. Demand for packaged 
branded food lines has been aided in 
more recent years by the growing 
trend to self-service supermarkets in 
retail food distribution. This type of 
distribution stresses mass consumer 
acceptance of well known advertised 
brands and minimizes selling effort. 





porary stimulus during World War I 
and again in World War II. How- 
ever, under peacetime conditions, 
they have failed dismally to live up 
to the promise envisioned by some 
enthusiasts. Aside from a few soups, 
consumer acceptance has been defi- 
nitely poor. In contrast, quick-frozen 
foods has become a giant industry 
since inception about 20 years ago. 
This growth has been aided by con- 
stant improvement in mechanical re- 
frigeration equipment for commercial, 
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transportation and household usage. 
Perhaps the most striking develop- 
ment in the entire food industry since 
World War II has been the rapid 
growth in the field of frozen fruit 
juices, which has attained huge pro- 
portions in a very short space of time. 

One aspect of the food industry, 
however, has changed little during the 
past half century, that is imports. The 
nation is still forced to import most 
of the same food items as 50 years 
ago. These include chiefly coffee, tea, 





STEEL 
By A. 5, Rudd 


t the turn of the century America 
was only beginning its great in- 
dustrial cycle, but steel making and 
steel fabricating already constituted a 
full-fledged industry. In the decade 
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What Crown means to you 
depends on who you are 


If bottling is your business—soft drinks, beer or other bever- 


Bottle caps for beverages. 






Dacro metal caps for 
milk bottles. 


ages—you know Crown as a major supplier of bottle caps and 





bottling machinery. The same is true if you are in the dairy business 


household products. as a bottler and distributor of fluid milk. 





If you market products packed in glass—foods, toiletries, 
Tin cans for food and many 


other products. cosmetics, household products—you know Crown as a supplier of 


screw caps, lug caps and other metal closures. Also as the maker 
of the new Cem Vacuum Lug Capper. 


Cans for oil, paint, chem- 
icals, beer, etc. Also 
“Spra-tainer,” the seam- 
less propulsion can for a 


If you use tin containers for your product—cans for food, oil, 





large variety of products. paint, chemicals, etc.—you know Crown’s can division, the Crown 
Can Company, as an alert and reliable source of supply. 
| pascal ngror dem-dorn And if you are simply a consumer, Crown is still serving you 


... for Crown caps and cans and machinery play an important part 


Natneinsiont in the packaging of products sold in bottles, jars and cans. In fact, 


jor rings for home 
canning. Also “Freez- 
tainer,” the plastic 
container for deep 
freeze and refrigerator 
food storage. 





the households of the nation are Crown’s real customers. From 






coast to coast most families are being served by Crown products 





every day. 













Crown engages extensively in defense work and 
is now using a substantial part of its machinery 
manufacturing facilities for this purpose. 


Crown machinery is used 
throughout the world in 
the filling and capping 
of soft drinks, beer, milk 





CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


Originator of the Bottle Cop and World’s Largest Maker of Metal Closures 


BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
Subsidiaries: 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa.— WESTERN CROWN CORK & SEAL CORPORATION, San Francisco, Calif. 
CROWN CORK SPECIALTY CORPORATION, St. Louis, Mo.—CROWN CORK INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, Jersey City. N. J. 











































Don’t HESITATE TO Ask 


Investments need direction. If you have any questions 
about securities—whether on general investment pro- 
cedure or on the financial condition of one specific 
corporation—HornsBLoweEr & WEEKS will be glad to 
give you the answers. The friendly, personal atten- 
tion of our staff is at your service. 


















Our pocket-size reference booklet, “Understanding 
Securities Transactions”, may answer your immediate 
questions. It contains practical information of interest 
both to new and experienced investors and traders, 
including the various services available to our clients. 


For your free copy, call or write for Booklet FW 1B. 


HorRNBLOWER & WEEKS 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Di 4-6600 
*Midtown: 400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. MU 8-8882 
*Open Thursdays until 9 PM 
Members New York Stock Exchange and other Principal Exchanges 
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in Cleveland... 


over a million persons and more than 30,000 busi- 
nesses form the hub of America’s largest “diversi- 
fied industry” area. 


And, centrally located in Cleveland, the facilities of 
Central National Bank are geared to handle the 
banking needs of this community. 


Correspondent banking facilities in principal cities of the 
United States and throughout the world. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 


123 WEST PROSPECT AVENUE +« CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 






















WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
FINANCIAL WORLD 











prior to 1902 steel capacity in the 
country had been almost tripled, and 
in. that year amounted to almost 24 
million net tons. The United States 
had even then passed Great Britain as 
the world’s leading steel maker, to 
assume a role it never since has re- 
linquished. 

The year 1901 saw the formation 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion to combine in vertical integration 
the related interests of ten companies 
prominent in the manufacture of steel 
products or in the production and 
transportation of the principal raw 
materials. Initially capitalized at the 
then-fabulous sum of almost $1.5 bil- 
lion, this industrial colossus for the 
first time brought under one manage- 
ment the operation of iron ore and 
coal mines, limestone quarries, rolling 
and finishing mills, and fabricating 
facilities. Thus was established the 
pattern of vertical integration which 
has been a hallmark for successful 
production of steel in large volume at 
low cost in the further development 
of the industry. 


Guns and Butter 


Thereafter the industry steadily 
expanded its capacity, but at a more 
gradual pace, until the onset of World 
War I when the steel makers me 
their first challenge to produce for 
“guns and butter.” This challenge 
was met successfully, as were the 
ones to follow, by continuing expan- 
sion of production. It is interesting 
that the peak operating rate for the 
industry during World War I was 
93.4 per cent of capacity in 1916, and 
that this rate of operations was not 
achieved again until the World War 
II years of 1941-1945. In no peace- 
time year in the industry’s history did 
operations ever reach 90 per cent o! 
capacity until 1947; that rate was ex- 
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New eleven-furnace open 
hearth shop, increasing 
total ingot capacity by 
1,200,000 tons. 





A new blooming mill to 
handle thisadded capacity. 


This is, of course, in addition to exten- 
sive improvement and expansion at our 
Aliquippa (Pennsylvania) and Otis 
(Cleveland) Works. 

As one of the nation’s leading steel 
producers, J&L looks ahead with 


confidence in its ability to maintain its 


HAT’S J&L Steel at the 
climax of a century of steel- 
making. These are the results 
of J&L’s improvement pro- 
gram at our Pittsburgh Works 
alone: 


A new bar mill, producing 
by fall of 1952. 





position in a free, competitive economy. 
We foresee a future of dynamic national 
vigor, of growing industrial strength, 
knowing Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration will continue to stand out as 
a symbol of progress in the nation’s 
steelmaking industry. 


Jones & Laucuun Steet Corporation 


PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


And a new central scarf- 
ing yard—already in use. 














ceeded only in that year and in 1948, 
1950 and 1951. 

Clearly “overcapacity” in the steel 
industry, as the term is often con- 
strued, is not unusual; it is the norm. 
The reasons are readily understand- 
able. Because of the size and cost of 
the producing units, and the time re- 
quired for their installation, expan- 
sions of steel plant must be planned 
and executed well in advance of the 
advent of contemplated demand in- 
creases. The process frequently is 
complicated by the fact that the ex 
pansion is not limited only to melting 
and finishing facilities, but must ex- 
tend back through to the sources of 
raw materials, and their transporta- 
tion. Then, too, steel producers must 
be prepared to meet varying seasonal 
and cyclical peak demands for a mul- 
titude of products from a host of con- 
sumers. In other words, history 
teaches that it is the practice of the 
steel industry in this country to main- 
tain, under normal conditions, a siz- 
able surplus of capacity chiefly to ex- 
pedite the serving of its many cus- 
tomers. 

In keeping with this practice, steel is 
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now in the latter stages of the largest 
expansion program in its history. 
Designed to bring national ingot ca- 
pacity close to 120 million tons an- 
nually at some time in 1953, to com- 
pare with some 91 million tons at the 
begining of 1947, the program on 
completion will have cost the steel 
companies about $5.5 billion, an 
amount equal to better than 70 per 
cent of the indicated total investment 
in the industry at the beginning of 
1952. With these additional facilities, 
the United States will have capacity 
te produce close to half of the indi- 
cated world total output of steel, as 
compared with about one-third in the 
years prior to World War II. It will 
have approximately five times the 
capacity of 50 years ago. 


Steel Aids Growth 


This expansion in steel has been 
both responsible for, and promoted 
by, the growth that has been and the 
growth that is to come in the nation’s 
industrial production. It is axiomatic 
that steel is the basic industrial mate- 
rial. Together with merchant pig 
iron, it accounts for about 95 per cent 





of the entire primary metal output of 
the United States. Steel’s relatively 
low cost, the variety of its forms and 
characteristics, and its comparative 
ease of fabrication insure its contin- 
ued dominance in the family of indus- 
trial materials for many years to 
come, despite active and prospective 
competition from a host of substi- 
tutes, metallic or otherwise. 

Even this dominant position among 
industrial materials, however, is no 
guarantee of an uninterrupted high 
rate of steel production, any more 
than it was in years past. The de- 
mand for steel is essentially a derived 
demand—that is, it depends on the 
volume of automobile production, in 
combination with the volume of build- 
ing and road construction, railroad 
purchases of rolling stock and track- 
work, the numbers of tractors and 
farm implements produced, the de- 
mand for electrical equipment and the 
various household appliances, the 
amount of oil well drilling, the num- 
ber of tin cans used, and so on 
through the long list of customer in- 
dustries. These basic influences on 
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everything we eat, wear or use. 


One source . 
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e Link-Belt conveyors, elevators and shovel-cranes 
reduce handling costs in an endless variety of mining, 
construction, processing and manufacturing operations. 


e Link-Belt processing machinery speeds handling, 


LINK-BELT research and engineering ... Working for Industry 


78 YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO BASIC INDUSTRIES 


mdi materials must 
be moved or power trans- 
mitted mechanically, Link-Belt 
equipment can be found at work. 
Since 1875, the growth of Link- 
Belt has paralleled the increasing 
importance of mass production. 
And today its products play a vital part in almost 


industries. 


Executive Offices: 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 


Plants: Chicago, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Houston, Minneapolis, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, Springs (South Africa), Sydney (Australia). 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 


. . one responsibility for materials handling and power transmission machinery 


increases efficiency in drying, cooling, washing, screen- 
ing, crushing and sizing of bulk materials, and in the 
treatment of water, sewage or industrial wastes. 

© Link-Belt chains, bearings, enclosed gear drives 
and other machinery for the mechanical transmission 
of power also play an important part in reducing costs, 
saving time and expediting production in hundreds of 


e Yes, from tiny chains for driving motion picture 
projectors to machinery handling thousands of tons of 
bulk materials an hour, Link-Belt serves American in- 
dustry—providing one source, one responsibility, for 
materials handling and power transmission machinery. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Please turn to page 86 
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Tomorrow today... via WA 


Today's down-to-earth businessman has discovered 

how convenient and timesaving it is to travel TWA. 

By using a five-mile-a-minute Constellation for all 

it’s worth, he gets the head start that lets him tackle 

tomorrow’s business today. He arrives refreshed — 

approaches each meeting with plenty of pep and plenty 

of time to get results, And since he’s handling tomorrow’s = senor lis ' a ot patter 
work today, doesn’t that mean he can be back at his 

desk tomorrow morning? 


ACROSS THE U.S. AND OVERSEAS... FLY - 
: wen gums TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


U.S. 4.-EUROPE-AFRICA-ASIA 


SHANNON) 


NEW TORK 
ORRADEL PHA 


$05 ANGE 





any corporations have such a 
diversity of interest that the 
investor is sometimes hard put to it 
to determine the industry in which a 
corporation is primarily lodged. 
The accompanying tabulations list 


Company Note 
Abbott Laboratories ...... 29, 44 
ROI. vec bcecweees 22, 87, 96 
RD UE: abenesmehec ce 48, 140 
Ce Se See = 
Addressograph- epee: aph 
Admiral Corp. 118, 123, int 
Affiliated Gas Equipment ..*8, 71 
Air Reduction ......... 29, 64, 69 
Alaska Juneau ............ 67, 93 
er eee 42, 86 
Allegheny-Ludlum ........ 8, 140 
Allen Industries ..... 10, 129, 148 
Allied Chemical ....... 9, 44, 
Po ae err rr 
PS 8 ee a 51, 52, 138 
ATIOG BeOres ... a cnsiciscincccves 
Allis-Chalmers 

46, 49, 84, 96, 112, 157 
Alpha Portland Cement ....... 28 


Aluminium Ltd. ..8, 9, 21, 48, 93 
Alum. Co. America 8, 9, 21, 48, 93 


Amalgamated Leather ........ 72 
Amalgamated Sugar ......... 142 
Amerada Corp. .......... , 104 
Am. Agric. Chemical ..... 29, 53 
eS er 
Am. a DD sxcuomas Saad *114 
DSR I i saun os 60 Chae bss , 10 
Am. Brake Shoe ......... 10, 119 
Am. gana 6+ eyaics aan 1 
Di RIE DaeG iss coneapneas 37, 84 
Am, Gur & Foundry 

10, 48, 87, 119, 145 
Am. Chain & Cable ...10, 24, 84 
CO rare rere: 3 
Am. Colortype .......... 114, 156 
Am. Crystal a asvabe coke 14 
Am. Cyanamid .29, 44, 53, — 
Am. DISTTHINE «.s. ccc cncisess 
Am. Encaustic Tiling ....21, ist 
Am. Export Lines ........... 132 
Am. Hawaiian Steamship ....132 
Am. Hide & Leather ......... = 
Am. Home Products ng 44, 
ee eae 33, 34, 76, 104 
Am. Looualive 

82, 84, 87, 96, 119 
Am. Mach. & F’ary. nigininie aioe 84 
Am. — & Met..46, 84, 91, 93 
re OS eee ee ree 3 , 93, 104 
Am. Metal Products ...... ‘ 48 
Am. Miolasset 0050. sces 59, 143 
ae ee 42, 85, 124, 156 
eS. eee *66, 94 
Am. Radiator .3, ms 71, 110, 117 
Am. Safety ...... , 94, 120, 121 
Am. Seating ........ » gol, <j 150 
Am. Ship Building sean 131 
Am. — .38, 67, 80, 33, 135 
Am. BOOT ccceccsvaveceecses 5 
Am. Steel F’dries ....84, 90, 119 
ee eer ee , 68 
Am. Sugar Refining ....142, 143 
Am. Sumatra ..ccccccscccces 155 
ee eee ey ae ee 155 
Dee, VHRR os vsnceweceasins 148 
Amt. Woven: 105005055 sten5e0 148 
Am. Zinc Lead ........ 29, 80, 93 
Anaconda Cop. 3, 48, 80, 93, 135 
Anaconda Wire ........ 24, 38, 48 
Anchor Hocking ...... , 66, 84 
Anderson, Clayton ....51, 94, 148 
Anderson-Prichard ........... 
Andes Copper 38, 67, 93, 135 
A. BP: WW. Pa, .<cincns 102, 154 
Archer-Daniels ....... 51, 52, a’ 
DEBS OO) cncovwcsvatce recede 
Armco Steel ........ 24, 126, 140 
Armour & Co. ....41, 53, 72, 89 
Armstrong Cork ...21, 37, 77. + 
Arnold fr gg Sovbneegheabe 
Artloom a Seseuseee ia 
Arvin Ind’s. ..10, 46, 63, 8 118 
Aahand Oil .on2ocecceccsses 104 
Assoc. Dry Goods ............ 42 
All, Get & W. &. séss.20 132 
Atl, ReRnIng ...ccscosse 65, 104 
Atlas Powder......... 29, 47, 148 
Athans TREK .cccosavndness ° - 
Austin, Nichols ....0.6sis.00- 
Autocar Co. ........ 22, 157, i58 
Automatic Canteen........... *94 
Avco ....4, 73, 79, 96, 118, 123 
ey ee 29, 136 
Babcock & Wilcox ...81, 87, 112 


Baldwin-Lima 20, 82, 84, 113, 119 
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(a) each corporation whose stock is 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, with a key to all other indus- 
tries in which it has an important in- 
terest in addition to its principal in- 
dustry classification; and (b) 40 of 











Industries Represented by N.Y. S. E. Listings 






the more important classifications of 
industry, together with the corpora- 
tions whose major interest lies in 
each classification. Financial com- 
panies, investment trusts, public utili- 
ties and railroads are not included. 









Company Note | Company Note | Company Note 
2) 21, 94, = Bush Terminal .............. 147 | City Products ....33, 34, 76, 4 
a ee eee 63, a Ee SRR ee are 42 | City Stores .......-.eeeeseee 
Bath Iron Works ....84, 87, 181 Butte Copper..... 67, 80, 93, 135 | Clark Equipment . 10, Sa 
Bayuk Cigars Byers, A. M. ...... 78, 16 , 140 | Cleveland Graphite ....4, 10, 48 
Beatrice Foods Byron Jackson .......... , 116 | Climax Molybdenum.......... *93 
Reaunit Mills . Clinton Foods 39, 59, 60 
Beck, A. 8. ° Clopay Corp. .. 
Beech Aircraft ‘4, Cluett, Peabody 
Beech-Nut Packing ...35, 9352 oh Coca-Cola Co. 
Belding Heminway ...... 148 Coca-Cola Int’l 
Bell Aircraft .......... of Colgate-Palmolive .. .... 40, 136 
Bell & Howell ...... 54, 103, 150 | Cal. Pack’g. ...... 25, 35. 56, 61 | Collins & Aikman .. .... 148 
Bendix Aviation ...... 4, 10, 118] Callahan Zine ....... 80, 93, 135 | Colorado Fuel ....24, 34, 78, 140 
Benguet Cons. ....... 67, 83, 93 | Calumet & Hecla ....38. 98, 108 | Columbia Broad. 2, 18, 105, 118 
we arr 42, 86 | Campbell, Wyant ..... 8, 10, 90 | Columbia Pictures ............ 95 
Best Foods .......... 58, 50, 04] Canada Drv> .o6se ics swcs 3, 137 | Columbian Carbon 26, “9 97, 115 
Bethlehem Steel Canadian Breweries .......... 17 | Combustion ae 

48, 84, 93, 119, 131, 140 | Cannon Mills ........ 15, 75, 148 84, 87. 1% 119 
Bigelow Sanford ........ , 148 | Capital Airlines .............. 6 | Com’! nae 7, 29, i 101 
Black & Decker ......... 46, Cavey, PRM: osc cviacksaesenkd 21 | Conde Nast. .........-. 2, 35, , 114 
REO . 3. sesscees 19, 48, 84] Carnenter Steel .......... 8, 140 | Cone Mills .............. 75, 148 
Pa eee 84 | Carrior Corp........sseeees 3, 71 ye li pedeeswel 21, 81 
Bliss & Laughlin ........... ee. ae Se eee per a , 257 | Comes Cager ones ccc cece vesen 155 
Boeing Airplane ............ 4, 5 | Caterpillar Tractor ...20. 96. 157 | Cons. Coegerntines 38, 67, 93, 135 
Bohn Alminum..4, 8, 10, 21, 110} Celanese Corp. ...... 29, 109, 148 | Cons. Grocers ....25, 59, 61, 142 
ORL? s sce deca wckakewaue 1 Celotex Corp. ...21, 77, 127, 161 | Cons. Laundries ..............- bed 
BONA Stores - owe. sc cccee 31, 32] Central Aguirre ............. 143 | Cons. Retail Stores ...... 32, 42 
Book-of-the-Month ........... Central Foundry......... 108, 110 | Cons. Textile ..........ccees 148 
SPN OO. wake sens aceee « 50} Comtral ‘Violets. .<:.520<600s0 CARO, WE ai oc evn cvcccncios 4,5 
Borg-Warner ..4, 10, 71, 73, 140 | Century Ribbon ............. 25 | Container Corp. ......... 37, 103 
Bower Roller Bearing ...... , 10 | Cerro de Pasco 38. 67, 80, 93, 135 | Cont. Baking ...............- 1 
merantil  AIWRyA 5c. <0 2incben Certain-teed ....21, 77, 127, 161 | Cont. Can ..............- 37, 
Bridgeport Brass ..8, 16, 48, 110 | Chain Belt .......... , 84, 116 | Cont. Copper ..... 8, 24, 48, 140 
Briggs M’fg. .....4, 10, 90. 110 Champion Paper ....... 102, 103 | Cont. Diamond Fibre ..77, 109 
Briggs & Stratton..... 10, 69, 96'| Checker Cab ....--...ssccces 22 | Cont. Motors .........- 4, 10, 96 
eee 40, 44 | Chesapeake Corp. ....... 102, 103 | Cont.“Oil .........-. , 104, 1 
Brown & Bigelow ......... =, 06 1a @ Oo Ales. ccc ccestins 6 | Cont. Steel ......... 24, 127, 140 
Brown Shoe ............ 133, 134 | Chicago Corp............. 97 104 | Cooper Bessemer. .84, si, 96, = 
Brunswick-Balke ........ 21, 139 | Chic. Pneumatic ...... 69, 84, 96 | Copper Range ....... 38, 
Bucyrus-Erie ............ 84, 113 | Chie. Yellow Cab............. Copperweld Steel ...... 4 24, 140 
PE NOD.” sn dc cena 10, 49, 119 | Chickasha Cotton Oil ..... 51, 52 | Cornell-Dubilier ......... 94, 118 
Buffalo Forge .......... 8, 71, GR Gils OO. 65.5050 86s , 124 | Corning Glass .............-. 66 
NE 090... ccna cu chen 69, 84 pane ner abel Hak oa ee 8, 93 | Corn Products ..... 39, 44, 52, 59 
pen “Wate  . ..chicacaugin 162 | Chrysler ...... 11, OT, 06, 158 TOty; Bie. [so 2.2 evenness .. 136 
Burlington Mls. 74, 75, 125, 148 Cinn, Muir g Nach sipcsesues [OTA > ae cer 136 
Burroughs Adding ....1, 27, 159 ' Cities Service ..97, 104, 107, "145 Crane Co. a0, aes ino: 117 











e 
Footnotes to Products and/or Services 
*Implied by name. 38. Copper 81. Linoleum 121. 
39. Corn Products 82. Locomotives 122. 
1, Adding/Calculating 40. Cosmetics 83. Lumber Products 123. 
Machines 41. Dairy Products 84. Machinery 124. 
2. Advertising 42. Dept. & Misc. Stores 85. Magazines/Books 125. 
3. Air Conditioning 43. Distilled Liquors 86. Mail Order 126. 
4. Aircraft Eq’ pt 44. Drugs/Pharmactls 87. Marine M’fg 127. 
5. Aircraft M’fg 45. Drug Stores 88. Matches 128. 
6. Air Transport 46. Electrical Eq’pt 89. Meat 129. 
7. Alcohol (Industrial) 47. Explosives 90. Metal Castings/ 130. 
8. Alloys 48. Fabricating Stampings 131. 
9. Aluminum/Magn’m 49. Farm Equipment 91. Meters/Gauges 132. 
10. Auto Acces./Eq’pt 50. Fasteners 92. Milk (Evaporated) 133. 
11. Automobiles 51. Fats/Oils/Shortn’gs 93. Mining 134. 
12, Bags 52. Feed (Cattle/Pitry) 94. Miscellaneous 135. 
13. Baking 53. Fertilizers 95. Motion Pictures 136. 
14. Batteries 54. Films/Film Procss’g 96. Motors/Engines 137. 
15. Bedding 55. Fire-Fighting Eq’pt 97. Natural Gas 138. 
16. Brass/Bronze 56. Fish 98. Nickel 139. 
17. Brewing 57. Flooring 99. Office Equipment 140. 
18. Broadcasting/ 58. Flours/Cereals 100. Oil Well Equipment 141. 
Televising 59. Foods (Packaged) or Services 142. 
19. Building/Contracting 60. Foods (Qck Frozen) 101. Paint, etc. 143. 
20. Building & Road 61. Fruit 102. Paper & Products 144. 
Equipment 62. Furs 103. Paperboard 145. 
21. Building Supplies 63. Furniture 104. Petroleum & Prdts 146. 
22. Bus/Taxi M’fg 64. Gases 105. Phonographs/Reds 147. 
23. Bus Transportation/ 65. Gasoline 106. Photo Equipment 148. 
Taxi Operating 66. Glass Products 107. Pipe Lines 149. 
24. Cables/Wires/Spngs 67. 1d 108. Pipe/Tubing 150. 
25. Canned Goods 68. Grocery Stores 109. Plastics 151. 
26. Carbon Black 69. Hardware/Tools 110. Plumbing Supplies 152. 
27. Cash Registers 70. Hats 111. Plywood 153. 
28. Cement 71. Heating E’qpt 112. Power & Generating 154. 
29. Chemicals 72. Hides/Leather Equipment 155. 
30. Cloth’g/Accesrs 73. Home Appliances 113. Power Shovels 156. 
31. Cloth’g Stores (Men) 74. Hosiery 114. Printing 157. 
32. Cloth’g Strs (Wmn) 75. House Furnishings 115. Printing Eqp’t, ete. 158. 
33. Coal (Anthracite) 76. Ice 116. Pumps 159. 
34. Coal (Btmns)/Coke 77. Insulation 117. Radiators 160. 
35. Coffee or Tea 78. Iron 118. Radio/Television 161. 
36. Confections 79. Kitchen Equipment 119. Railroad Eq’pt 162. 
37. Containers/Closures 80. Lead/Zince 120. Razors (Electric) 


Razors (Safety) 
Real Estate 
Refrigerators 
Restaurants 
Ribbons 

Rolling Mill 
Roofing 

Rubber Products 
Rugs & Carpets 
Salt 
Shipbuilding 
Shipping 

Shoes 

Shoe Stores 
Silver 

Soaps /Cleansers 
Soft Drinks 

Soy Beans 
Sporting Goods 
Steel 

Stoves 

Sugar (Beet) 
Sugar (Cane) 
Sulphur 

Tank Cars 
Temperature Controls 
Terminals 
Textiles 
Theatres 
Theatre Equipment 
Tiles/Enamels 
Tin 

Tires/Tubes 
Tissues 

Tobacco & Products 
Toys/Games 
Tractors/Trailers 
Trucks (Motor) 
Typewriters 
Variety Stores 
Wallboard 
Watches/Clocks/ 
Jewelry 


Company 


Creameries of Am. 
Cream of 

Crown Cort ork & 
Crown Zeller. 
Crucible Steel. 
Cuban-Am. Sugar ........... 43 
Cudahy Pukiog > Bh, - an 
Cuneo Prees ..ccccccscccts 
Cunningham Drug 
Curtis Publishing . 
Curtiss-Wright .. 
Cushman’s Sons . 
Cutler-Hammer 


Note 
..-41, 59, 60 






ee 


Dana Corp. 
Davega . 


-42, 73, 105, iis, 1 


Davison Chemical Perey 29, 
Daystrom, Inc. ..46, 63, 111, 115 
Dayton Rubber ......... 128, 153 
Decea Records ........e0+ «105 
Deep Rock Oil ........... -104 
~—— & “es Kado uhes 49, 96, 157 
“SO BES errr 104 
Detroit. Michigan Stove ..10, 141 
Detroit Steel ........... “124, 140 
De Vilbiss Co. (Meat Casings) 94 
Devoe & Raynolds ....... 2, 101 
Diamond Alkali ............+. 
Diamond Match ....83, 88, 102 
Diamond T Motor ........... 
Diana Stores .....ce.-seseses 32 
Distillers-Seagrams .......... 43 
TGS GD. s5eic ccs cdkcssines 158 
Wet COD. cei. cigcdc dese 37, 103 
Dr. POpDGr ..i.o< sscccscces dew 137 
Doehler-Jarvis ........ 10, 69, 90 
Dome Mines ............-. 67, 
Douglas Aircraft ........... 4, 
Dow Chem. .8, 9, 29, 44, 53, 109 
Dresser Inds. ....3, 84, ‘100, - 
pe ER Og ere rice rire 
Dupin Cae. - . oscscayecsoses ls 
Du Pont 5. “47, 54, 101, 109, 148 
DWG Cigar Gecccedsuretavsae 155 
Eagle-Picher .48, 77, 80, 93, 101 
Eastern Air Lines ...........+; 6 
Eastern Corp ........-seeces 102 
Eastern Stainless Steel ...8, 140 
Eastman Kodak 
29, 42, 44, 54, 106, 109, 148 
Sd Perera 4, 10 
dison Bros. Stores ..... 74, 134 
Ekco Products ........---s«+- 79 
Elastic Stop Nut .......... Bs. 69 
Elec. Auto-Lite ....... 14 
El. & Musical ..73, its, 106, 118 
El. Storage Battery hy 10*, 14 
Elgin Nat’] Watch ......... *162 
Elliott Co. ...ccceess 46, 84, 112 
Emerson El ...46, 69, 71, 84, 96 
Emerson Radio ........- 105, 118 
Endicott Johnson ....... , 134 
Equitable Office Building... .*122 
Eureka Williams ......... 71, 73 


Evans Prods. 10, 71, 83, 111, 119 
Eversharp Inc. ..96, 99, 116, 121 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. ....... 0, 84 
Exchange Buffet......... 124, 155 


Fair, The 





is H 
68, 10, 72,, 10 
67, 80, Pg 4 


Fedders-Quigan 
Federal Mining . 
Federal M 


Federated Dept. Stores . . 
Felt & Tarrant .........--+: . 
Ferro Co 101, ‘51 
Firestone ... B. 19 
First enone Stores...... oat 
Firth Carp 
Flintkote Co. 21, 37. 77, 
Follansbee 48, 79 
Florence Stove..........-- 
Florsheim Shoe 
Food Fair 


eee neers eeeees 
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One of the most interesting things about 
the nature of the chemical business is that 
it does more than provide the “value 
added by manufacture” characteristic of 
most industries. 


Chemistry includes the creation of values 
where they did not exist before... plus 
an expansion and appreciation in value 
of our country’s resources. 


The development and application of 
chemicals in the recovery of metals from 
low grade ores offer an interesting ex- 
ample. Vast resources of ores once re- 
garded as too low grade or complex to 
permit economical use have been made 
available to increase our country’s wealth 
of copper, manganese, zinc, iron, tung- 
sten, chromium and other metals. 








Similarly, utilizing our vast resources of 
coal and petroleum, chemical research 
has shown how to rearrange their mole- 
cules to increase their values—in the form 
of textile fibers, plastics, dyes, pigments 
and synthetic rubber. 


Even the value of. the soil itself has been 
enriched through the increasing applica- 
tion of chemicals and techniques in mak- 
ing it produce more abundant and higher 
quality foods to meet the world’s increas- 
ing demands. 


Thus, by making possible a fuller utiliza- 
tion of the world’s resources, American 
Cyanamid Company research is constant- 
ly increasing values for the industries it 
serves. 
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AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 

















Greenfield Tap & Die. 
Grumman Aircraft .... 
Guantanamo Sugar 143 
Gulf Oil ..97, 104, 107, 144, 145 


Hercules Motors 


Hershey Chocolate .. 
Hewitt-Robins .... 
Heyden Chemical .... 


Company Note 
Foster Wheeler ...... 84, 87, 112 
Prancisep Gugar .........0cc0 143 
DROME TUBES. 0 occcse sccesce 82 
Freeport Sulphur ........ 93, 144 
Wrocdtert Corp. <......sess0- “1y 
Fruehauf Trailer........ osesekee 
PRE SEE  o acdccadacesevauue 10 
ase; Meet ....5.> “i 102, 103 


Gamble-Skogmo ..10, 42, 73, 118 
Gamewell Co. (Signals) -.59, 101 
Gardner-Denver ..69, 84, 96, 116 


Gar Wood ........ 0, 87 
ae 2, 37, 102, 103 
Am, Tran. 22, 109, 119, 145 
NOE. .kcnseswenseeene 
RED: acaeesuneesee 16, 21 
SD <csknueeeonnnd ae 
ERED. cS inticthuwssbanenee 


155 
. Dynamic ....5, 96, 115, 131 
. Electric 
46, 73, 96, 112, 118, 123 
. Foods ....35, 56, 58, 59, 60 
rr *118 
. Mills ..52, 58, 59, 73, 115 


. Motors 
3, 4, 10, 11, 71, 73, 82, 87, 96, 
118, 123, 158 
. Outdoor BEV AE: as saseee 2 
Es tuisconcansoume 28 
. Precision ..46, 96, = 150 
; sae Signal —<—saeee , 119 
S| | Re. 122 
— Sekhioe * (Brick) 
ceaekans eee 33, 134 
5 oe Castings 90, 119, 140 
. Time Instrs. ....... 96, 162 
ee 4, 18, 128, 153 
Ga.-Pac. Plywood ....21, 83, 111 
Gillette Co. ....... 120, 121, 136 
EOD, 500500800068 42, = 
Gleaner Harvester ............ 
Glidden Co.. 30. - 59, 101, igs 
Goebel Brewing pebackun sa ae 


Goodall- Sanford -10, 30, 129, i4s 
Goodrich, B. F...29, 42, 128, 153 
Goodyear ....5, 42, 109, 128, 153 


eee 74 
Gould Nat’l Batteries ......... 14 
Granby Consolidated ...... 38, 93 
ON TINIE ics vec cecesss 59, 68 
Granite City. ee 127, 140 
Grant, SR en 160 
Grayson-Robinson ............ 32 
No. Tron Ore .....5.. 

Gt. Western DORR sicususse 142 
RO CREE EA, . cuinee sso sinew 


Halliburton Oil Well..... 28, 100 
Hall (W. F.) Printing ...... 114 
Hamilton Watch ............ 162 
Hammermill Paper .......... 102 
Hanna, M. A. ....33, 34, 78, 132 
Harbison-Walker ....... * (Brick) 
Hart Schaffner & Marx ...30, 31 
ee ES. ss oan 0enken 31, 32 
Hayes Industries 

SS 3 Saar 10 
Hazel-Atlas Glass .... 

Se 

Heinz, H. J 





96 
Hercules Powder 29, 47, 109, 148 
ee 








Ree * 
Hinde & Dauch.......... $7, 103 
PE seksevenctu she 84, 137 
Holland Furnace .......... 3, 
NS eee 62 
Holly Sugar ........ 52, 104, 142 
Homestake Mining ........ 67, 93 
Honolulu Oil ......... 65, 97, 104 
Hooker Electrochemical ...... 29 
Houdaille-Hershey ......... 4, 10 
S| eer 97, 104 


Howard Stores ........ 30, 31, 32 

Hove Sonud ..38, 67. 80, 93, 135 

Hudson Bay ..38, 67, 80, 93, 185 

Hudson Motor ogee 4, ll, 158 
Foods 


25, 59 
pp Corp. ...... 10, 90, 94, 123 


sense Refrigerator ose%, 128 


Industria Elec. de Mex. 


46, 73, 77, 96, 101 


Industrial Rayon .........+.6. 148 
Ingersoll-Rand 


3, 69, 84, 96, 116, 123 


Inland Steel ......... 48, 78, 140 
Inspiration Copper ........ 38, 93 
Interchemical Corp. .29, 101, 115 
Intercontinental Rubber ...... 128 
Interlake Iron ........ 34, 64, 78 


Int. Bus. Machs. 1, 99, 159, 162 
Int. Harvester ..49, 84, 157, 158 
BG. DENOTES. 0050505003 29, 53 
Int. Nickel ....8, 38, 48, 93, 98 








Studebaker Corporation 


,. — 13, 37, 108. ios. ‘11 
It 29, 13 


Mathieson Chemical 


rp. Outboard Marine 
Island Creek Coal 


sR, 

eCrol ..21, 37, 66, 77, 148 
McGraw Electric. . 

cG: Hil 


McIntyre Porcupine .. 
McKesson & Robb..40, 43, 44, R.. 
McLellan 


oo 21, 81, 101, * 1 
.21, 37, 63, 83, 7 


& Laugh. O4, ‘8, ‘isa, i40 Mercantile Stores 
0, 69, 84 


Mergenthaler Linotype Seseeetiasisiee 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott. 
Pan-Am. World Airways 
Pan-Am. Petroleum 
——— — 

1 1 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Paramount Pictures .. 
Minneapolis-Moline 
Minn. Min’g & Mfg.. 


Kaiser Aluminum 
Kalamazoo Stove ....71 








Parker Rust-Proof 


Kennecott Copper . Parmelee Transportation 


Kern County Land 


Monarch Machine T 
Monsanto aes. 


Montgomery Ward Penn. Coal & Coke 


Penn. gies Sand 





Pfeiffer Brewing 


"44 
Phelps 3 38, 48, " ao” 185 
Phila. & Reading C. & I 


3. 14, 18, 105, 118, 123, bed 


cece amg Inc. 





Lee Rubber & Tire .... 
129 


, es 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. 
Lehigh Portland Cement 
Lehigh Valley Coal 


Phillips. Petroleum 
t ond 65, 97, 104, <i 
7 





Libby, “McNeill & & Lib 


Liggett & Myers ~— on 24, 108, = 





Oil 
ig Pocahontas 


veesd Steel Car.. 


t 
oe: _ 95, 105, fie Procter & Gamble.. 


Long Bell coumer 21, 42, 83, 4 


Lag sco anand Quaker Oats ..........28, 52, 58 


k 
MacAndrews & ~~ j Gener Ghetes, Cal 


rir Industries 
Madison Sq. Garden.. 


0, 46, 71, 79, 141, 156 
29, 44 


No. Am. Aviation 
Northrop Aircraft 
Northwest Airlines 
Norwich Pharmacal 


iS okie swe ail 102 (Pulp) 
Manhattan — a 




















Company 
Reeves Bros. 
Reliable Stores . 


Reliance M’f’g 
Remington Rand 





1, 27, 99, 120, 15; 
Reo Motors ...22, 158 (Mowers; 


Republic Aviation .......... 4, 5 
Republic Pictures ............ 95 
Republic Steel 
21, 24, 108, 140 
Revere Copper..... 10, ‘21, 48, 79 
Rexall Drug ......... 40, 44, 25 
Reynolds oe 
21, 24, 48, 108, 1:0 
Reynolds th nad ee 10, 24, 3 
Reynolds Tobacco ............ 15 
m a See 37, 71, 73, 1. : 
ete OF. no cow cscesc 
Ritter Co. ..(Dental) 46, 84, 
RKO Pictures ..........-0.000! (5 
Do err. = 


Roan Antelope ........6. 33, 8 
pe Ree 


Robertshaw- 5 ma are ai 
Rohm & Haa 


-29, 109 
Ronson Art ‘Metal (Lighters) . 94 
Royal Typewriter ........ 99, 15) 
Ruberoid Co. ...21, 77, 101, a! 
Ruppert, Jacob. . Cut oeuee cen eee 


Ss 





Safeway Stores ....... 35, 59, 68 
St. Joseph Lead........... 80, 93 
St. Regis Paper..12, 24, 84, 102 
Sangamo — reer 10, 46, 9. 
Savage Arms ...... *49, 123, 13:) 
Sehenley Indusiries os000< see 
Scott Paper ....essecees 102, 154 
Scovill M's = We 50, 94, 110 
Seaboard Oil (Del.)...... 97. 104 
Seagrave Corp. ........-sesee- 55 
Sears, Roebuck P 42, 86 
Seeger Refrigerator. ‘ cae ame 
Seiberling Rubber . ..128, 153 
ervel, Inc. ....... 3, 71, 123 
Shamrock Oil ........... 97, 104 
Sharon Steel ..........-. 34, 140 
Sharp & Dohme............... 4 
Shattuck, F. G....... 36, 42, 124 
ee es SPE Ee Pears *99 
Sheller M's etre t azo 10, 28 
Shell Oil ....... 5, 104; 107 
Sheraton Corp. .......s+eee0- 123 
ESO” Fea 80, 93, 135 
Simmons Co. .....15, 24, 68, 148 
Simonds Saw......... 69, 84, 140 
Sinclair Oil ........ 65, 104, 107 


Sicelly Oil ......000- 4, 104 
Sloss-Shefld ..29, 34, 64, 78, 93 
Smith, Alexander ...81, 129, et 


Smith & Corona ...... 9, 159 
Smith, A. O. ....10, 71, 91, 108 
Socony-Vacuum ..65, 97, 104, 107 
Solar Aircraft ...........-. " 

So. Am. Gold ........-... 67, 93 
So. Porto Rico Sugar ........ 143 
Spalding, A. G...... 31, 42, 139 
Sparks-Withington ..10, 105, 118 
Ss 3 aaa 42, 63 


Spencer Chemical.. 
Spencer Kellogg . ‘51, "52, “59, 138 
Sperry Corp. . .4, 46, 49, 84, 87 


ne a Seer 42, 86 
BOTS DD cies vcscvcievces 46, 94 
Haulbh, BW. Be ..scccccsss 40, 44 
Stand. Brands ....... 35, 43, 59 
a errs 4, 118 


. Coil 
Stand. Oil Cal. ..29, 65, 97, 104 
Stand. Oil Ind. .65, 104, 107 
Stand. Oil N.J. 29, 97, 104, 107 
Stand. Oil 7. ..--65, 104, 107 


Stand. Ry. Bapt. .......-s56 119 
Stand. Steel aorind novos 10, 24 
Starrett, Ti. GB. .2..ccccees 69, 9: 
Sterchi Bros.......... 42, 75, 152 
Sterling Drug ...........- 40, 44 
Stevens, J. P. ..cccccccccees 148 


Stewart-Warner 
4, 10, 69, 71, 90, 118 





Stix, Baer, & Fuller ......... 42 
Stokely-Van Camp 25, 59, 60, 61 
Stone & Webster ..... 19, 46, 94 
Studebaker Corp. ..4, 11, 96, 158 
Sunbeam Corp. ...... 73, 94, 120 
Sun Chemical . -29, 101, 115 
Sun Ol ....6.. 65, 104, 131 
Sunray Oil .......ccccere 97, 104 
Sunshine Biscuits ........ 13, 36 
Sunshine Mining . 80, 93, 135 
Superior Oil (Cal.) ..... 97, oH 
Superior Steel .........--- 8, 
Sutherland Paper ...37, 102, 10: 
Sweets Co. of Am. rer 3b 
Swift & Co. 

41, 51, 53, 72, 89, rn 138 
Sylvania Electric .....-. 11s 
Symington-Gould ........ 00, 11! 
TelAutograph Corp. .........- 99 
Tennessee Corp. ...... 29, 38, 5: 
Texas Co. ...... 65, -" 104, 10; 
Tex. Guif Producing ....97, 104 
Tex. Gulf Sulphur .......... 144 
Tex. & Pac. C.& "0. .65, 97, 104 
Tex. Pac. Land ......... 104, 122 
Textron Inc. .....scdsccccsrs er 
Thatcher Glass .........- 


Thompson, J. Seep ae > = 
Thompson Products .4, 10, 46, ‘F 


Thompson-Starrett .........-+> 

Tide Water Assoc. Oil ...65, 10 
Timken-Detroit Axle ...... 10, 7 
Timken Roller ....4, 10, 69, 119 
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MANAGEMENT 


The men who direct the Baltimore & Ohio 
know that constant progress requires constant 
planning to give B&O shippers new and faster 
trains, better yards and facilities, and ever more 
dependable service. 















































































































Aircraft and Parts: 


Beech Aircraft 

Bell Aircraft 
Boeing Airplane 
Consolidated Vultee 
Curtiss-Wright 
Douglas Aircraft 
Grumman Aircraft 
Lockheed Aircraft 
Martin, Glenn L. 
North American Aviation 
Northrop Aircraft 
Republic Aviation 
Solar ny agg 
Sperr. 

U nited ‘aoe 


Air Lines: 


American Airlines 
Braniff Airways 

Capital Airlines 
Chicago & Southern Air 
Eastern Air Lines 
National Air Lines 
Northweet Airlines 

Pan American W. Airways 
Traus Worlu Airlines 
United Air Lines 
Western Air Lines 


Amusements: 


Columbia Pictures 
Loew’s Inc. 

Madison Square Garden 
Paramount Pictures 
Republic Pictures 

RKO Pictures 

RKO Theatres 

20th Century-Fox 
United Paramount Theatres 
Universal Pictures 
Warner Bros. Pictures 


Automobiles: 


Chrysler Corp. 
General Motors 
Hudson Motor 
Nash-Kelvinator 
Packard Motor 
Studebaker Corp. 
Willys-Overland 


Auto Parts: 


American Bosch 

Bendix Aviation 

Bohn Aluminum 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Bower Roller Bearing 
Briggs | ccc 
Budd Co. 

Clark Equipment 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze 
Continental Motors 
Dana Corp. 

Eaton Manufacturing 
Electric Auto-Lite 
Electric Storage Battery 
Federal Mogul 

Gabriel Co. 

Gar Wood Industries 
Hayes Industries 

Hayes Manufacturing 
Hercules Motors 
Houdaille- Hershey 
Jacobs, F. L. 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 
McQuay-Norris 
Midland Steel Products 
Motor Products » 
Motor Wheel 

Mullins Manufacturing 
Murray Corp. 

National Automotive Fibres 
Raybestos-Manhattan 
Reynolds Spring 

Sheller Manufacturing 
Smith, A. O. 
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Standard Steel Spring 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Thermoid Co. 

Thompson Products 
Timken- Detroit Axle 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Waukesha Motor 

Young Spring & Wire 


Beverages: 


American Distilling 
Austin, Nichols 
Canada Dry 
Canadian Breweries 
Coca-Cola Co. 
Distillers Seagrams 
Dr. Pepper 
Falstaff Brewing 
Froedtert Corp. 
Goebel Brewing 
Hires, Chas. E. 
National a 
Nehi Cor 

Park & Tilford 
Pepsi-Cola 
Pfeiffer Brewing 
Ruppert, Jacob 
Schenley Industries 
Walker, Hiram 


Building and or 
Materials: 


Affiliated Gas Equipment 
American Encaustic Tiling 
American Radiator 
Carey, Philip 

Carrier Corp. 

Celotex Corp. 

Central Foundry 
Certain-teed Products 
Corning Glass 

Crane Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds 
Eagle-Picher 

Eureka Williams 
Flintkote Co. 

Florence Stove 

General Cable 

General Refractories 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood 
Glidden Co. 
Harbison-Walker 
Holland Furnace 
Johns-Manville 
Kalamazoo Stove 

Long Bell Lumber 
Magic Chef 
Martin-Parry 

Masonite Corp. 

Mengel Co. 
Merrit-Chapman & Scott 
Minneapolis- Honeywell 
Minn. Mining & M’fg. 
National Gypsum 

Otis Elevator 
Owens-Corning 


Pabco Products 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Rheem Manufacturing 
Ruberoid Co. 

Stone & Webster 


U. 8. Plywood 
United Wallpaper 
Walworth Co. 
Yale & Towne 
York Corp. 


Cement: 


Alpha Portland 
General Portland 
Lehigh Portland 
Lone Star Cement 
Penn-Dixie Cement 


Chemicals : 


Air Reduction 
Allied Chemical 








Am. Agricultural Chemical 
American Cyanamid 
Atlas Powder 
Columbian Carbon 
Commercial Solvents 
Davison Chemical 
Diamond Alkali 
Dow Chemical 
du Pont, E. I. 
Freeport Sulphur 
Hercules Powder 
Heyden Chemical 
Hooker Electrochemical 
International Minerals 
International Salt 
Koppers Co. 
Liquid Carbonic 
Mathieson Chemical 
Monsanto Chemical 
National Cylinder Gas 
Parker Rust-Proof 
Pennsylvania Salt 

hm & H 
Spencer Chemical 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Union Carbide 
United Carbon 
United Dye & Chemical 
Victor Chemical Works 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 


Clothing, Hosiery, Etc. : 
Adams-Millis 

Cluett, Peabody 
Gotham Hosiery 

Hart Schaffner 4 & Marx 
Hat Corp. of America 
Hollander, A. 

Kayser, Julius 
Manhattan Shirt 

Mojud Hosiery 
Munsingwear 
Phillips-Jones Corp. 
Phoenix Hosiery 

Real Silk Hosiery 
Reliance Manufacturing 
Van Raalte Co. 

Wayne Knitting Mills 


Coal & Coke: 


Island Creek Coal, 

Lehigh Valley Coal 

Lehigh Coal - Navigation 

Peabody Coa 

Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
— & Reading Coal & 


tend Consolidation 
ttston 

Pond Creek Pocahontas 

Truax-Traer Coal 

United Electric Coal 

West Kentucky Coal 

West Virginia Coal & Coke 


Containers & Closures: 


Anchor Hocking 
Container Corp. 
Continental Can 
Crown Cork & Seal 
Dixi 


e Cup 
Gair, Robt. 
Gaylord Container 
Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Hinde & Dauch 
Lily-Tulip Cup 
National Can 
National Container 
Owens-Illinois 
Thatcher Glass 


Dept. & Miscellaneous | 
Stores: 


Aldens, Inc. 
Allied Stores 
Arnold Constable 








Associated Dry Goods 
Barker Bros. 
Beck, A. 8S. 


Best & Co. 

Bond Stores 

Butler — 

City Sto! 

Consolidated Retail Stores 
Davega Stores 

Diana Stores 

Edison Bros. Stores 
Fair, The 

Federated Dept. Stores 
Gamble-Skogmo 
Gimbel Bros. 
Grayson-Robinson 
Howard Stores 
Interstate ey Stores 
Kinney, G. 

Lane ly 

Lerner Stores 

Macy, R. H. 
Marshall Field 

May Dept. Stores 
Melville Shoe 
Mercantile Stores 
Montgomery Ward 
National Dept. Stores 
Oppenheim Collins 
Outlet Co. 

Penney, J. C. 
Peeoples Drug Stores 
Reliable Stores 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Spalding, A. G. 
Spear & Co. 

Spiegel, Inc. 

Sterchi Bros. 

United Cigar 
Walgreen Co. 
Western Auto Supply 


Drugs, Pharmaceuticals & 
Cosmetics: 


Abbott Laboratories 
American Home Products 
Bristol-Myers 

Coty, Inc. 

Johnson & Johnson 
Lambert Co. 

Lehn & Fink 
on & Robbins 
Merck & Co. 

Nopco Chemical 
Norwich Pharmacal 
Parke, Davis & Co. 
Pfizer, Charles 
Plough, Inc. 

Rexall Drug 

Sharp & Dohme 
Squibb, E. R. 
Sterling Drug 

Vick Chemical 
Warner-Hudnut Ine. 
Zonite Products 


Electrical Equipment: 


Cutler-Hammer 

Elliott Co 

Emerson Electric 

General Electric 

Industria Electrica de 
Mexico 

Master Electric 

Maytag Co. 

McGraw Electric 

Noma Electric 

Sangamo Electric 

Seeger Refrigerator 

Servel, Inc. 

Square D Co. 

Sunbeam Corp 

Westinghouse Electric 

Weston Electrical. Instru- 
ment 


Farm Equipment: 


Allis-Chalmers 
Case, J. I. 











Deere & Co. 

Gleaner Harvester 
International Harvester 
Minneapolis- Moline 
Oliver Corp. ‘ 


Food Products: 


Allied Mills 
American Chicle 
Beatrice Foods 
Beech-Nut Packing 
Best Foods 

Borden Co. 

California Packing 
Chickasha Cotton Oi! 
Clinton Industries 
Consolidated Grocers 
Continental Baking 
Corn Products 
Creameries of America 
Cream of Wheat 
General Baking 
General Foods 
General Mills 

Heinz, H. J. 
Hershey Chocolate 
Hunt Foods 

Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Life Savers Corp. 
National Biscuit 
National Dairy 

Pacific y Freme n Fisheries 
Penick & Ford 

Pet Milk 

Pillsbury Mills 
Purity Bakeries 
Quaker Oats 
Shattuck, Frank C. 
Spencer Kellogg 
Standard Brands 
Stokely-Van Camp 
Sunshine Biscuits 


United Fruit 

Ward Baking 

Wesson Oil 

Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. Co. 


Furniture & Floor 
Coverings: 
Armstrong Corp 
Artloom Carpet 
Bigelow-Sanford 
Congoleum-Nairn 
Firth Carpet 
Lees, James 
Mohawk Carpet 
Simmons Co. 
Smith, Alexander 


Grocery Store Chains: 


American Stores 
First National Stores 
Food Fair 


Grand Union 
Jewel Tea 
Kroger Co. 
National Tea 
Safeway Stores 
Winn & Lovett 


Hide, Leather & Shoes: 
Allied Kid 
Amalgamated Leather 
Am. Hide & Leather 


Brown Shoe 
Endicott-Johnson 
Florsheim Shoe 
General Shoe 
International Shoe 


Machinery & Tools: 


American Chain & Cable 
American Machine & 
Foundry 





Company Note _, Company Note, Company Nete , Company Note ew a 0, i. i - 
Trans World Airlines .......... United Dye & Chemical ...... 29 | Universal Leaf............... 155 | Ward Baking ............... 13 illys-Overlan 2 9 
Transue & Williams . United Electric Coal ......... 34] Universal Pictures ........... 95 | Warner Bros. Pictures ...95. 149 | Wilson & Co...41, 51, 72, 80, = 
Truax-Traer Coal ............ 34 | United Eng ...-84, 126 Warner-Hudnut Inc. ...... , 44 Wilvon, Jones seb eeeee eter eees a. 
Tung-Sol Electric .. United Fruit ........ 61, 132 143 Warren Foundry ..... 78, 84, 108 wina 1 nga 5 ie 
20th Century-Fox ........ United Merchants 30, 31, 32, 148 Warren Petroleum ...65, 97, 104 wens a - <aneu tee ‘ 
SwIN DOR. 2. cecccces 4, 22. 158 | United Paramount ....... 18, 149 Waukesha Motor .........+- - 96 worth, F. ree 
U.S. SC 32, 147 Wayne Knitting ............. 74 | Worthington Corp. 84, 96 
U.S. Gypsum ...21, 77, 101, 161 | Vanadium Corp............... *8| Wayne Pump ..........--0+ 116 | Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. .........-. 36 
U U.S. Hoffman ..... 84 (Pressing) Van Normah Mach. Tool ..69. 84] Wesson Oil ...... 51, 52, 53, 59] Wyandotte Worsted ......... 148 
U.S. Leai Ne eaten Ey aa ne ood veteeeeee 3 td Western Air Lines, reeetegaee dS 
Udylite Corp. ........ ee ek Beer 132 e es-Camaguey .....-. Western Auto Supply ..... E 
Underwood Corp. ..... 1, 99, 159] U.S. Pipe & Fadry. ...... 84, 108 | Vick Chemical ............ 0, = West Indies Sugar ........ - -148 Y 
Union Asbestos...... 77, 119, 148 | U.S. Playing Card saebeee *156 | Victor Chemical Works ...... Westinghouse Air Brake RIES. 119 
Union Bag & Paper ..12, 37. 102 | U.S. Plywood ........... 111 | Va.-Car. Chemical ........ »_53 | Westinghouse Elect Yale & Towne ..46, 69, 116, 157 
Union Carbide .8, 14, 29, 64, 109 | U.S. Rubber ....29, 30, 128, 153 | Visking Corp..(Meat casings) ‘108 3, 46. 78, 87, 8 112, 118, 123 | York Corp. ...--......ce: 3, 123 
Union Oil of Cal. ........ 7, 104 | U.S. Smelting “38, 67, 80, 93 | Vulean Detinning ...... 140, West Kentucky Coal ......... Young Spring & Wire 10, 24 
Union Tank Car .....0..000 U.S. Stee Weston El, Instr. 4, 10, 46, 91] Youngstown Sheet ...... 108, 140 
United Aircraft ........ 4, 5, 96 19, 38, 78, 108, 119, 131, Ld W W. Va. one RR Youngstown Steel Door ..37, 119 
United Bir Tanase... cscccsess UB. TORRID 2c ccccccciocse W. Va. P. & P. 12, ma 102, 103 
1 eee ee 13 | United Stockyards........... “ar Wheeling ‘tes Steel ..... iz, 48, 140 Z 
United Board & Carton ..37, 103 | United Stores ............... 160 | Waldorf System ............. 124 | White(S8.8.) Dental.... 284, 99 
United Carbon ..26, 97, 104, 115 | United Wallpaper............ *21 | Walgreen Co. ......... 40, 44, 45 | White Motor ............ 22, 158 
United-Carr ....... 4, 10, 46, 50 | Universal American ......... 115 | Walker, Hiram ..........s.+. 43 | White Sewing Machine....... 73 | Zenith Radio ...... 18, 105, 118 
United Cigar ....40, 42, 44, 155 | Universal-Cyclops ......... 8, 140 | Walworth Co. ...... 69, 108, 110 | Wilcox Oil ..............--- 104 | Zonite Products............ 40, 44 


Important Companies Grouped According To Industry 


American Machine & Metals 
Babcock & Wilcox 

Black & Decker 

Blaw-Knox 

Bliss, E. W. 

Briggs & Stratton 


Chain Belt 

Chicago Pneumatic Too! 
Cincinnati Milling Mach. 
Cooper-Bessemer 
Dresser Industries 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. 

Food Machinery 

Foster Wheeler 
Greenfield Tap & Die 
Ingersoll-Rand 

Jaeger Machine 

Joy Manufacturing 
Lane Wells 

Link-Belt 

Mesta Machine 
Monarch Machine Tool 
National Acme 
National Supply 

Reed Roller Bit 
Simonds _. 

Starrett, 

ar yy a 

U. Hoffman 

Van® ‘Norman Machine Tool 
Worthington Corp 


Meat Packing: 


Armour & Co. 

Cudahy Packing 
International Packers 
Morrell, John 

Swift & Co. 

Wilson & Company 


Metals & Mining: 


Alaska Juneau 

Aluminium 

Aluminum Co. of America 

American Metal 

American Smelting 

American Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting 

Anaconda Copper 

Anaconda Wire 

Andes Copper 

Benguet Consolidated 

Bridgeport Brass 

Butte Copper 

Callahan Zinc 

Calumet & Hecla 


denum 
Consolidated Coppermines 
Continental Copper 


Federal Mining 
General Bronze 
Granby Consolidated 
Homestake Mining 
Howe Sound 
Hudson Bay Mining 
Inspiration Copper 
International Nickel 
Kaiser Aluminum 
Kennecott — 
Magma Cop 
Mcintyre ‘Poreupine 
Miami Copper 
Mueller Brass 
—— — 
atomas 
Park Utah Consolidated 


telope 
St. Joseph Lead 
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NEW “FRONT PORCH OF THE NATION 


Television has brought campaigning a long way from 
1920, when candidates campaigned from the front porch 
of their homes. Today, presidential candidates simply 
step before the television cameras and are seen and 
heard by many millions of people. 


The first intercity network television broadcast using 
today’s methods took place between New York and 
Philadelphia, only seven years ago. In the relatively short 
period since then, the Bell System has expanded its tele- 
vision network from coast to coast...so that 99% of 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


the country’s television sets can receive the same pro- 
gram at the same time. 


Such development, at such a pace, requires great 
investments of effort, ingenuity and money. Radio-telay 
and coaxial cable routes have to be built. Special equip- 
ment has to be designed, and special personnel trained 
to install, maintain and operate it. 


Yet the cost of the service is low. Bell System charges, 
for use of its intercity network facilities, average about 
10 cents a mile for a half hour. 

















South American Gold 
Sunshine Mining 
Tennessee Corp. 

U.S. Smelting 
Vanadium Corp. 
Vulcan Detinning 


Office Equipment: 


Addressograph-Multigraph 
Burroughs Adding Machine 
Fairbanks, M 


International Bus. Machs. 
National Cash Register 
Pitney-Bowes 
Remington Rand 
Ritter Co. 

Royal Typewriter 
Sheaffer Pen 

Smith (L.C.) & Corona 
TelAutograph Corp. 
Underwood Corp. 

White (S.S.) Dental 
Wilson Jones 


Oils, etc. : 


Amerada Corp. 
Anderson-Prichard 
Argo Oil 

Ashland Oil 

Atlantic Refining 
Barber Co. 

Chicago Corp. 

Cities Service 
Continental Oil 

Deep Rock Oil 

Derby Oil 

Gulf Oil 

Honolulu Oil 

Houston Oil 

Kern County Land 
Lion Oil 

Maracaibo Oil Exploration 
Mid-Continental Petroleum 
Midwest Oil 

Mission Corp. 

Mission Development 
Mississippi River Fuel 
Ohio Oil 


Pacific Western Oil 
Pan American Petroleum 
Panhandle Eastern 
Panhandle Oil 
Phillips Petroleum 
Plymouth Oil 

Pure Oil 

Quaker States Oil 
Richfield Oil 
Seaboard Oil 
Shamrock Oil 


Shell Oil 

Sinclair Oil 

Skelly Oil 

Socony- Vacuum 

Standard Oil of California 
Standard Oil of Indiana 
Standard Oil of N. J. 
Standard Oil (Ohio) 

Sun Oil 

Sunray Oil 

Superior Oil (Cal.) 

Texas Co. 

Texas Gulf Producing 
Texas & Pacific Coal & Oil 
Texas Pacific Land Trust 
Tide Water Associated Oil 
Union Oil of California 
Warren Petroleum 

Wilcox Oil 


Paper & Products: 


A. P. W. Paper 
Champion Paper 
Chesapeake Corp. 
Crown Zellerbach 
Eastern Corp. 
International Paper 
Kimberly-Clark 
Marathon Corp. 

Mead Corp. 

Rayonier Inc. 

St. Regis Paper 

Scott Paper 

Sutherland Paper 
Union Bag & Paper 
United Board & Carton 
W. Virginia Pulp & Paper 


Printing & Publishing: 


American Bank Note 
American Colortype 
American News 
Book-of-the-Month Club 
Brown & Bigelow 
Conde Nast 

Cuneo Press 

Curtis Publishing 
Daystrom, Inc. 

Hall (W.F.) Printing 
Interchemical Corp. 
Intertype Corp. 
McCall Corp. 
McGraw-Hill 
Mergenthaler Linotype 
Siin Chemical 


Radio & Television: 
Admiral Corp. 
American Broadcasting 
Arvin Industries 











Aveo Manufacturing 
Columbia Broadcasting 
Cornell-Dubilier 
Emerson Radio 
General Instrument 

Int. Telephone & Telex: raph 
Magnavox Co. 

Motorola, Inc. 

Philco Corp. 

Radio Corp. 

Sparks- Withington 
Standard Coil 

Sylvania Electric 
Tung-Sol Electric 
Zenith Radio 


Railroad Equipment: 


American Brake Shoe 

American Car & Foundry 

American Locomotive 

American Steel Foundries 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 

Combustion Engineering- 
Superheater 

General Amer. Tranpt'n. 

General Railway Signal 

General Steel Castings 

National Malleable 

N.Y. Air Brake 

Poor & Co. 

Pressed Steel Car 

Pullman, Inc. 

Standard Railway Equip 

Symington-Gould 

Union Tank Car 

Westinghouse Air Brake 

Youngstown Steel Door 


Rubber & Tires: 


Dayton Rubber 
Firestone Tire 
General Tire 

Goodrich, B. F. 
Goodyear Tire 
Hewitt-Robins 
Intercontinental Rubber 
Lee Rubber & Tire 
Seiberling Rubber 
U.S. Rubber 


Shipbuilding, etc. : 

American Ship Building 

Bath Iron Works 

General Dynamic 

Newport News Shipbldng. 
Y. Shipbuilding 


Shipping: 


American Export Lines 
American-Hawaiian 





Atlantic, Gulf & 

West Indies 
Moore-McCormack Lines 
U.S. Freight 
U.S. Lines 


Soaps & Household Prodts.: 


American Safety Razor 
Babbitt, B. T. 

Bon Ami Co. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Diamond Match 
Eversharp, Inc. 
Gillette Co. 

Procter & Gamble 


Steel & Iron: 
Acme Steel 
Allegheny-Ludlum 
Armco Steel 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bliss & Laughlin 
Byers, A. M. 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 
Carpenter Steel 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Continental Steel 
Copperweld Steel 
Crucible Steel 
Detroit Steel 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Follansbee Steel 
Granite City Steel 
Great Northern Iron Ore 
Inland Steel 
Interlake Iron 
Jones & Laughlin 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Lukens Steel 
National Steel 
Pittsburgh Steel 
Republic Steel 
Sharon Steel 
Sloss-Sheffield 

Steel & Iron 
Superior Steel 
Transue & Williams 
U.S. Pipe & Foundry 
U.S. Steel 
Universal-Cyclops Stee! 
Warren Foundry & Pipe 
Wheeling Steel 
Woodward Iron 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


Sugars: 


Amalgamated Sugar 
American Crystal Sugar 
American Molasses 
American Sugar Refining 
Central Aguirre 








Central Violeta 
Cuban-American Sugar 
Fajardo Sugar 
Francisco Sugar 

Great Western Sugar 
Guantanamo Sugar 
Holly Sugar 

Manati Sugar 

National Sugar Refining 
South Porto Rico Sugar 
Vertientes-Camaguey 
West Indies Sugar 


Textiles: 


American Viscose 
American Woolen 
Anderson, Clayton 
Beaunit Mills 
elding-Heminway 
Burlington Mills 
Cannon Mills 
Celanese Corp. 
Century Ribbon Mills 
Collins & Aikman 
Cone Mills 
Consolidated Textile 
Duplan Corp. 
Goodall-Sanford 
Industrial Rayon 
Lowenstein, M. 
Pacific Mills 
Reeves Bros. 
Robbins Milis 
Stevens, J. P. 
Textron Inc. 


United Merchants & Mfrs. 


Wyandotte Worsted 


Tobacco & Products: 


American Snuff 
American Sumatra 
American Tobacco 
Bayuk Cigars 
Consolidated Cigar 
Dunhill International 
D W G Cigar 
General Cigar 
Helme, Geo. W. 
Liggett & Myers 
Lorillard, P. 
Philip Morris 


0 
Universal Leaf Tobacco 


Trucks, Buses, Tractors 
& Trailers: 

ACF-Brill 

Autocar Co. 





Caterpillar Tractor 
Diamond T Motor 
Diveo Corp. 
Federal Motor 
Fruehauf Trailer 
Mack Trucks 

Reo Motors 
Seagrave Corp. 
Twin Coach 

White Motor 


Variety Stores: 


Grant, W. T. 
Green, H. L. 
Kresge, 8S. 8. 
Kress, 8. H. 
McCrory Stores 
McLellan Stores 
Murphy, G. C. 
Neisner Bros. 
Newberry, J. J. 
United Stores 
Woolworth, F. W. 


American Optical 
Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Bell & Howell 

Bulova Watch 

Childs Co. 
Consolidated Laundries 
Decca Records 

Eastman Kodak 

Ekco Products 

Elastic Stop Nut 

Elgin National Watch 


Equiptable Ama ee 


General Outdoor A 
General Realty 


General Time Instruments 


Hamilton Watch 

Hilton Hotels 

Lionel Corp. 
MacAndrews & Forbes 
National Linen Service 
N.Y. Dock 

Parmelee Transportation 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt 
Ronson Art Metal 
Scovill Manufacturing 
Sheraton Corp. 
Thompson, J. R. 
United-Carr Fastener 
U.S. Playing Card 
United Stockyards 
Waldorf System 

Wayne Pump 














trial giant. 


And linking the major cities through- 
out the heart of the Southwest, carry- 
ing the life blood load of produce 
from mine, farm and factory, is the 
Katy, pioneer partner in the progress 
of America’s fastest-growing empire. 
The Katy, a Gold Award annual report win- 


ner, sends its heartiest congratulations on 
FINANCIAL WORLD's Golden Anniversary. 


NATURALY¥ROUTE 
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Portrait of a 
GOLDEN Opportunity 


Few economic horizons offer such 
magnificent promise as the vast, col- 
orful and richly endowed Southwest 
—America’s new financial and indus- 
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{t Will Be in |)Jemand When 
Its 10 Years Old! 





Take a new Cadillac home with you—use it with 
common prudence and give it reasonable care— 


—and fen years from today, there should be many, 
many people anxious to drive it and call it their own! 


The soundness of this prediction is attested on 
used car lots throughout America. Every day, buyers 
are taking possession of Cadillacs built before the war 
—and are doing so with pride and anticipation. 


There are many and vital reasons for this enduring 
value of a Cadillac car. 

First, of course, is quality. Cadillacs are built to 
the highest standard it is practical to enforce in the 
production of a motor car. 


And then there is its sound and enduring beauty. 
Cadillac styling is a development—with continuous 


THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


improvement and refinement. Older Cadillacs, of 
course, are not to be mistaken for the current ones; 
but, regardless of age, they are still Cadillacs—and 
are distinguished and dignified in their own rights. 


And then, of course, there is the wonderful Cadillac 
name—which never loses its significance, no matter 
how old the car which bears it. 

It is not unusual for a Cadillac to pass through 
four or five or even six different families—each one 
owning it with pride and driving it with pleasure. 

Think of this when you buy your next car. If you 
get a Cadillac—tthere can be no doubt that others 
will be eager to own it when it has served you the 
normal span. 


Why not come in—and see and drive this wonder- 
ful car? We’d be happy to welcome you any time. 








YOUR CADILLAC DEALER 














The Bank of Nova Seotia 
about Canada eee 


Since 1832 “Ask The Bank of Nova Scotia’? has been 
open sesame to authoritative information and expert 


guidance on matters of finance and banking. 


For all those with business interests in Canada, 
The Bank of Nova Scotia offers complete banking 
facilities and information. Just ask The Bank of 


Nova Scotia! 





The BANK of 
NOVA SCOTIA 


—— 




















NEW YORK OFFICE GENERAL OFFICES LONDON OFFICE 
49 Wall Street 44 King St. W., Toronto 108 Old Broad St. 


Concluded from page 76 


the total demands for steel can { 
quently be accentuated in any gi 
period by the ebb and flow of i 

tory accumulation or liquidation 
the major steel users. The resulj 
wide swings in the calls for steel 
been all but forgotten in the abno 
conditions which have existed 
most of the past twelve years. £ 


in the face of the supporting pro 


heavy defense expenditures to 
national economy, perhaps for g 
time to come, and with the prog 


of World War III always lurking 


the background, it would seem 
wise to forget the fundamen 
cyclical character of the industry. 
Any prediction of longer 
prospects for the industry must 
made with recognition that steel | 
duction in years to come, as in 
past, will doubtless be marked pn 
inently with its ups and downs. 
in this framework, nonetheless, fut 
growth in the use of steel easily; 
at least match that shown in the] 
50 years. Underlying this claim 
the basic considerations of proje 
growth in the nation’s populat 
and the probability of a contin 
high level of consumer disposable 
come distributed more widely. Al 
ting it are the trends toward incre 
ing mechanization in the home, f 
and factory ; an indicated Governn 
intention to keep unemployment 
low level; and the evidence that m 
tary expenditures, even though sh 
of all-out war, will remain high 
years to come. In short, if the 
tion‘s economy is to continue to ¢ 
pand, steel must grow with it. 














BANKS 


By Chandler Robbins 


[* 1902, the nation’s most powe 
bank was the First National B: 
of New York on Wall Street. Todi 
50 years later, the largest commett 
bank in the country is centered in 
Francisco—the Bank of America. 
Between them lie 3,000 miles | 
the significance of the change is 
merely geographical. It is only ° 
of the many adjustments in the ba 
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AMERICA’S MOST LUXURIOUS CAR 


RY magnificent line and detail of the 
Packard Patrician ‘400’ express the ulti- 
mate in modern motorcar luxury. 


@ Superbly proportioned and tailored for 
complete comfort, the ‘400’ further offers 
you such Packard engineering triumphs as 
exclusive Ultramatic, the industry’s out- 
standing automatic drive . . . new Easa- 
matic Power Brakes for faster stops with 
40% less foot pressure ... Packard’s mighty 
Thunderbolt engine, the world’s highest- 


compression eight, with the only nine- 
bearing crankshaft in any car today! 


@ If you are one who looks for perfection 
—one who could never be wholly satisfied 
with a second-best car—then the beautiful 
Packard Patrician ‘400’ was designed, en- 
gineered and precision-built for you. Your 
Packard dealer invites you to discover what 
a thrilling new experience motoring ‘can 
be when you drive the ‘400’... truly Amer- 
ica’s most luxurious car. 


Engineered To Outperform — Built To Outlast Them All 


PACKARD 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 








TO THE 


IN—PALM BEACH 
F-L-O-R-1-D-A || 


SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN PALM BEACH 


1927-1952 


WILEY R. REYNOLDS, JR. 


PRESIDENT 
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FIRST. NATIONAL BAN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ing business which have taken place 
against the background of the great 
social, political, and economic forces 
of the times. 

The past 50 years have been 
marked by a steady shift of industry 
and population from the Eastern sea- 
board toward the West and South. 
This trend was marked by a con- 
tinuing diffusion of bank deposits 
throughout the economy from the 
East to these new, faster-growing 
areas. 


This diffusion received added im- 
petus from deficit financing by the 
Federal Government. Large sums 
were raised in New York and other 
investing centers through the sale of 
Government securities to the commer- 
cial banks. When the Government 
spent this money for public works, re- 
lief, or the procurement of war ma- 
teriel, more of it found its way to 
these new industrial centers. 

Banks in these areas benefited from 
this activity and steadily accumulated 


additional capital funds. They becamg 
increasingly capable of meeting the 
requirements of their local industrie 
and many are now competing with 
the New York banks for business of 
a national scale. 

The effect of this diffusion of baa 
deposits on the growth of the membe 
bank groups in each Federal Reserv 
District is pointed out in the follow 
ing table: 


Deposits Incre 
-——-Mar. 31, 1952——._ Sine 
Dollars % Dec. 
(000) Total 1939) 
$7,229,264 5.35% 3584 
6,635, 305. 4.91 281 
18, 364, 095° 13.59 275 
6, 521,384 4.82 252 
6,231,894 4.61 219) 
3,540,806 2.62 215 
5,214,218 3.86 202 
20,789,730 15.38 199 
11,406,233 8.44 195 
6,465,536 4.78 135 
7,120,671 5.27 129 
35,645,962 26.37 102 


District 
Dallas 
Atlanta 
San Francisco 
Kansas City. 
Richmond .. 
Minneapolis . 
St. Louis.... 
Chicago .... 
Cleveland 
Boston 
Philadelphia. 
New York .. 


All Member 
Banks . .$135,165,098 100.00% 174 





While the diffusion was continuit 
to the South and West, a simi 
process was developing within ind 
vidual cities because the nature of th 
banking business itself was changi 
During the 1930s, the low level 4 
economic activity sharply curtailé 
the need for bank credit at a tim 
when the Federal Government 
creating a large volume of new, che 
money. Non-bank lenders, such 
insurance companies and others, cof 
peted with commercial banks fé 
every available loan. At the safi 
time, costs were rising and, with if 
terest rates controlled, the earnifl 
power of banks was adversely affect 
even before the impact of today’s hig 
taxes. ' 

Faced with mounting competiti 
and declining earning power, ba 
were forced to find new avenues f 
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OF DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE 


SFIRST NATIONAL BANK in Dallas 


ij; EMBER rEw@eC aR A DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORA TIGS 





the profitable employment of their 
funds. A _ borrowers’ market for 
money, like a buyers’ market for 
goods, places a premium on ingenuity, 
service, and convenience. 

Under the circumstances, banks 
turned to a wide untapped market for 
their services. Small businesses and 
individuals of moderate means had 
received the greatest stimulation from 
large scale government spending and 
rising wages, and banks were quick 
to recognize that many people who 
formerly had no need for a bank were 
now prospective customers, either as 
depositors or borrowers. Small check- 
ing accounts, made profitable by ser- 
vice charges, were aggressively so- 
licited. More banks entered the field 
of making personal loans to individ- 
uals and the financing of consumer 
purchases of durable goods. The rate 
of return on such loans was better 
than on loans made under highly 
competitive conditions to prime cor- 
porate borrowers, and the loss experi- 
ence proved so small as to justify 
the new activity from a practical 
standpoint. 


Banks soon discovered that a 
large number of strategically located 
branches provided the best means of 
competing for this new business. 
Those institutions having a broad 
contact with the general public grew 
rapidly while banks with limited con- 
tact remained relatively isolated. 
Banks which lacked existing branch 
systems faced a critical policy de- 
cision. They had to decide whether to 
remain “blue ribbon” banks, special- 
izing in wholesale lending to large 
borrowers, or whether to seek out the 
retail business of persons of small 
means as well as that of larger cus- 
tomers. 

The pressure to build up branch 
systems has been a factor in the cur- 
rent merger trend. There are advan- 
tages in acquiring through purchase 
or merger the established, well-staffed 
offices of other banks with their exist- 
ing deposits in preference to opening 
new branch offices, A new branch 
requires a considerable investment in 
money and trained personnel over a 
long period of time before it can be- 
come a profitable operation. 





The diffusion of deposits, already 
noted on the national scale, has its 
counterpart locally in the growth of 
members of the New York City Clear- 
ing House. The relative position of 
these banks has been affected by the 
type of business done as well as the 
extent to which they have partici- 
pated in mergers. 

The economic forces affecting bank- 
ing since the turn of the century have 
been greatly accelerated during the 
past 20 years. Deposits of member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System 
are up nearly 400 per cent since 1933 
while loans are up 285 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period, the capital funds 
of banks increased only 100 per cent. 
It is clear that the growth of bank 
capital has not kept pace with the 
rapid rise in deposit liabilities and risk 
assets. 

The problem of adequate capitaliza- 
tion concerns investors everywhere, 
not just bankers, their shareholders, 
and the regulatory authorities. The 
continued expansion of our economy 
is increasingly dependent on the abil- 
ity of the banks to lend and the ability 









from Aletty Green 






















The 50 years since publication 
of the first issue of Financial World 
have seethed with almost unbeliev- 
able change for financeandindustry. 

The vast difference in the char- 
acter of banking, then and now, is 
perhaps best illustrated by the fact 
that in 1902 Hetty Green, colorful 
exponent of the great personal for- 
tune, was Chemical Bank’s most 
important customer. At times, the 
securities we safeguarded for her ex- 
ceeded the bank’s resources in value. 

As a result of the great increase 
in numbers of individual investors 


CHEMICAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


since 1902, the need for financial “1 
services of all types is much more 
universal today. 

Now Chemical Bank is respon- 
sible for the care—and in many 
instances the investment super- 
vision—of millions of dollars worth 
of securities owned by many thou- 
sands of people. Our banking de- 
partments serve thousands of in- 
dividual and corporate customers 
in all parts of the world. 

Over the next 50 years, we an- 
ticipate still wider areas of useful- 
ness to even more people. 
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The 


Family 


Gets the 


1 Credit 


NE of the bright spots in the history of the first half of the 


Twentieth Century is the tremendous growth of consumer 


credit. For the first time there was made available to the average man, 


credit in a form to meet his special requirements 





and on a vast scale. 


The Beneficial Loan System, operating more than 700 offices in the 


United States and Canada, has played an important part in this devel- 


opment. Dealing mainly with families, Beneficial makes available 


through small loans a means of bridging the gap between paydays when 


the family experiences a financial emergency. Credit requirements are 


mainly character and the ability to repay, and the average man has 


proved worthy of his trust. 


Beneficial Loan Corporation was formed in 1929 by the consolidation 


of the businesses and assets of four small loan companies which were 


under the same management as the present Company. The oldest of 


these organizations began business in 1914. 


Beneficial Loan Corporation has paid quarterly cash dividends on 


common stock continuously since its organization. In every year with- 


out exception earnings exceeded cash dividends paid. 


A Beneficial Loan is for a beneficial purpose 
































BENEFICIAL LOAN CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 
AMOUNT OF YEAR-END CONSOLIDATED PER COMMON SHARE OUTSTANDING 
YEAR LOANS MADE NOTES OUTSTANDING NET INCOME EARNINGS CASH DIVIDENDS COMMON SHARES 
1930 $ 66,012,556 $ 38,706,865 $5,331,294 $2.32 $1.50 2,014,300 
1935 78,948,881 52,952,489 5,574,292 2.21 1.50 2,173,394 
1940 141,488,729 77,730,631 6,431,382 2.61 1.85 2,314,989 
1945 141,839,884 69,244,134 4,589,307 2.11 1.20 2,000,000 
1946 180,882,354 104,894,284 5,563,343 2.25 1.50 2,383,100 
1947 203,995,077 118,092,186 6,431,432 2.56 1.50 2,383,100 
1948 229,041,935 134,503,123 8,012,503 3.14 1.65a 2,383,100 
1949 261,077,869 151,189,179 8,264,030 2.76 1.50b 2,728,208 
1950 316,390,109 207 ,494,743 9,967,255 3.08 1.75 3,091,364 
1951 430,760,725 250,482,062 12,479,331 3.80 2.00c 3,222,293 
1952 221,025,005 257,165,424 6,182,605 1.78 1.00 3,416,358 
(Six months to June 30, 1952) 





a Plus dividend declared in Common Stock of Continental Motor Coach Lines, Inc., paid in 1949. b Plus dividends of 12%% in 
Common Stock of Company. 
1945 through 1948 include operations of motor carrier subsidiaries disposed of in latter year. 


c Plus dividend of 5% in Common Stock of Company declared in 1951 and paid in 1952. Years 
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Subsidiary loan companies operate under the following names: PERSONAL FINANCE COMPANY . . COMMONWEALTH LOAN 
COMPANY.. LINCOLN LOAN CORPORATION . ..WORKINGMEN’S LOAN ASSOCIATION, INC. ... BENEFICIAL FINANCE CO. 
CONSUMERS CREDIT COMPANY... PROVIDENT LOAN AND SAVINGS SOCIETY OF DETROIT 














Standard 
PENSION PLANS 


cannot meet the needs of all working con- 
ditions and earnings which differ vastly be- 
tween companies. The variety of conditions 
calls for a variety of benefits and funding 
methods. The Massachusetts Mutual has a 
complete portfolio of maximum-flexibility 
contracts, designed to provide a sound pen- 
sion program individualized to the purse and 


purpose of your company. 


You are invited to write 
for full information 
without obligation. 


_MassachusetMatual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


Owned by its policyholders—operated for them 




















of the banks to lend is dependent 
the adequacy of their capital funds, 

Today, loans and deposits are 4 
record highs and the strength anj 
liquidity of banks is unquestione( 
They are doing an outstanding jd 
of serving individuals, business, ani 
government; yet banks have beg 
handicapped in their efforts to rais 
additional equity capital in the ope 
market because their shares generall 
have been quoted at discounts fro 
book value. Banks sell at a discoun 
because for a long time their earning 
power has been too low to attrag 
capital on a fair basis in competitioy 
with other industries. 

Rising costs, heavy taxes, and 
particularly, the imposition of exces 
profits taxes have impeded the effo 
of banks to increase their capita 
through retained earnings or throug 
the sale of additional stock on a basi 
fair to existing stockholders. Even 
avenue to correct this discriminator 
situation is being explored. 

But if the banks are to continue t 
serve the nation as they have in the 
past, and if public capital is not t 
take the place of private capital in the 
banking business, it is clear that thei 
earning power must be increased ti 
the point where their shares can agait 
compete in the equity market. 








BUILDING 
By Joseph M. Galanis 


ince the turn of the century, 
there have been three clearly de: 
fined building booms: (1) the 1919- 
1930 post World War I period cov- 
ering 12 years, (2) the 1936-1943 
period of eight years that included a 
vast construction program for indus- 
trial expansion for defense and mili- 
tary projects and (3) the post-World- 
War-II period beginning 1946, which 
has continued up to the present time. 
The relatively short lived prewar 
boom of the late 1930’s was bolstered 
by unusual outlays for work relief and 
public works designed to provide em- 
ployment. In all three periods, the 
chief impetus had been provided by 
previous deficiencies in building trace- 









With this issue of Financial World 
— commemorating its Golden An- 
niversary — Marquette joins with 
American finance and industry in 
extending most heartfelt congratu- 
lations to another of the 20th 
century pioneers. 

During a half-century character- 
ized by perhaps the greatest inven- 
tive and industrial development in 
the history of mankind — from the 
beginnings of the horseless age to 
the threshold of an atomic era — 
American finance, commerce and in- 
dustry have been fused irrevocably 


iii 
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together . . . meeting and surpass- 
ing every challenge of our times. 

We of Marquette Cement feel a 
great pride in the vital role of our 
industry ... and of the manner in 
which the growth of our company 
and industry reflects the pulse of 
this progress. Roads, bridges, sky- 
scrapers, factories and homes... 
the increasing consumption of ce- 
ment parallels the growing strength 
of our nation and the constantly 
advancing standard of living of our 
people. 

Marquette, the cement industry, 


its employees and investors have 
grown and prospered. And in 1951 
—as we embarked upon the second 
half of this century — our industry 
produced approximately 250,000,- 
000 barrels of cement, which is 
much more than ever before. This 
progress is a dramatic prophecy for 
the half-century to come ... anda 
tribute, not only to our founders — 
the pioneers of our times who la- 
bored for their visions of the future 
— but to our nation ... our people 
...and our philosophy of enterprise 
and investment. 


Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company 


General Office: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


ST. LOUIS « 
OGLESBY (ILL.) 


MEMPHIS « 


Sales Offices or Operations in: 


COWAN (TENN.) =e 


DES MOINES « NASHVILLE « CHATTANOOGA 
CAPE GIRADEAU (MO.)_ e 





e JACKSON (MISS.) 
BRANDON (MiISS.) 








enterprise system. 


1775 Broadway 








MEETING INDUSTRY’S NEEDS 


The rapid growth of American industry over the 
past half century has created the need for a versatile 
transportation system. Today, 25,000 motor carriers 
are helping satisfy this demand. Associated Transport, 
Inc. is a leader in the field. Through determination, 
perseverance and the coordinated effort of 4,500 
people it has grown into the largest trucking company 
in America—an integral part of our nation’s private 


ASSOCIATED TRANSPORT, INC. 


Ex & Car we 


FF" TEES 
New York 19, N. Y. 














able either to a major war or a major 
depression. 

An important factor in construc- 
tion has been the sharp rise in popu- 
lation and in number of families since 
the beginning of the century. Fifty 
years ago, the nation’s population 
totalled 79 million as against today’s 
157 million. Since 1920, population 
has risen by 50 million, or 50 per cent. 

Another basic trend operating to 
force new construction since the early 
1900’s has been the shift from farm 
94. 


to city areas. Fifty years ago, the 
number of farm families was slightly 
below six million, a figure not ma- 
terially changed as of the present 
time. Inasmuch as total families in 
1902 were placed at 15.4 million com- 
pared with today’s estimate of 44 mil- 
lion, the importance to building of the 
rural to urban transition is apparent. 
This shift has been helped by reduced 
needs for farm labor due to mechani- 


zation, improvement in highways and * 


rapid transit facilities, and the phen- 


BUILDING SUPPLIERS 
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omenal growth of the automobile in- 
dustry. 

More recently, another factor has 
emerged : the trend toward decentrali- 
zation of industry. This, in turn, has 
brought further decentralization of 
population, particularly exemplified in 
the movement from congested metro- 
politan areas to outlying suburbs. 

The all-time peak in value of new 
construction (excluding repairs and 
maintenance) came in 1951 when out- 
lays equaled $31 billion. But a new 
all-time peak in dollar value of new 
construction—unlikely to be equaled 
for a long time—seems in sight for 
1952. 

Over a long period of years, out- 
lays for new construction, plus re- 
pairs and maintenance, hover around 
ten per cent of national income. How- 
ever, since building is one of the most 
cyclical of industries, expenditures, 
especially for new construction alone, 
do not coincide closely with national 
income levels. The highly cyclical 
“feast or famine” character of the in- 
dustry is caused primarily by the fac- 
tors of durability and postponability 
of the product. Although new con- 
struction over the years has tended to 
fluctuate violently, outlays for repairs 
and maintenance tend to hold fairly 
steady at around four per cent of na- 
tional income. 

Building represents a major indus- 
try. It employs three million men at 
the construction site and several more 
million in the processing of building 
materials, distribution, financing and 
other collateral activities. Building 1s 
not an industry in the usual sense, but 
comprises a host of industries. De- 
spite the advances in building tech- 
nology building construction itself re- 
mains essentially a tailor-made opera- 
tion. 

Since early in the century, the trend 
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‘| Like Caterpillar’” 








Owners all over the world have told us they 
like their “Caterpillar” equipment ... regard it 
with the kind of affection they reserve for an old 
friend. There’s good reason for this affinity 
between man and equipment. 


“Caterpillar” machines and engines better the 
world wherever they are operated...for their 
business is producing wealth. “Caterpillar” equip- 
ment is the friend of all mankind. 


It’s the muscle behind new roads and great 
dams... it’s the power that moves freight on rail- 
roads and waterways... it’s the horsepower that 
produces crops for farmers, oil for drillers, lumber 
for loggers, coal and ore for miners, and cargoes 
of shimmering fish for fishermen. 


All these things “Caterpillar” equipment helps 
man do... quickly and economically. Through its 
work it is admired by men... everywhere. 





CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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No Han 


WITHOUT A PURPOSE... 





objective. 


conservative investors. 


48 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 5 








NO PURPOSE WITHOUT 


Han 


In buying or selling securities, the institu- 
tional or individual investor must take into careful consid- 
eration two inseparable and interdependent factors: 


the specific investment objective to be accomplished 
. . . the investment plan best designed to attain that 


In these two considerations is summed up much of our 
philosophy as investment brokers and counselors. It is 
a philosophy readily translated into definite, tangible 
action—getting quickly and completely the essential 
facts concerning markets and securities; accurately ana- 
lyzing and interpreting these facts; acting upon them 
promptly in the best interests of our clients. 

Thus do we adapt plan to purpose—with the same sea- 
soned judgment and broad experience we offer to all 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, 
PUBLIC UTILITY AND INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES * INVESTMENT STOCKS 


201 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON 10 












































of construction costs has been almost 
steadily upwards. Building costs to- 
day are 3% times the low point 
reached in 1932. It is interesting to 
note, however, that high costs of con- 
struction have rarely acted as a deter- 
rent to building booms, which have 
usually occurred during periods of 
generally rising costs. 

Residential building represents the 
most important single division of the 
industry, usually accounting for about 
96 


forty per cent of the total. But be- 
cause numerous other classifications— 
including commercial, social and rec- 
reational, hotels, schools, utilities— 
follow in the wake of new residential 
building, at least two-thirds of all new 
construction is directly or indirectly 
related to residential building. 

The construction of new homes at- 
tained an all-time high in 1950 with 
about 1.4 million dwelling units. This 
compared with a low of 93,000 units 





in 1933. Because the 1950 record rep- 
resented a considerable strain on all 
segments of the building field and re- 
flected efforts to escape restrictions 
arising from the Korean War, it 
seems probable that many years will 
elapse before this record again is 
equaled. 

Among the factors responsible for 
the latest housing boom were: 

1. Under-construction in the pre- 
war decade. 

2. Wartime ban on new housing. 

3. Sharp rise in population and 
number of families. 

4. Record marriage and birth rates. 
5. “Unscrambling”’ of families, pre- 
viously ‘‘doubled up.” 

6. High levels of employment and 
family incomes. 

7. Easy credit terms. 

Since the beginning of the century, 
national income has risen four to five 
fold. During the past decade alone, 
the level of average income per fam- 
ily has moved up substantially. As a 
result, many millions of families have, 
for the first time, moved into the class 
of actual or potential home owners. 

Normally, industrial construction 
depends on the outlook for business 
profits. However, war or the threat 
of war has been responsible for huge 
outlays for industrial plant expansion, 
especially during World War II and 
since the outbreak of the Korean 
War. Construction of this character 
has been government encouraged by 
special treatment allowing rapid 
amortization for tax purposes, 


Skyscraper Construction 


The last real boom in the sky- 
scraper field of office buildings and 
hotels occurred in the 1920s. As a 
result, that segment of the building 
industry became greatly overbuilt. In 
the ensuing depression, low occup- 
ancy rates brought widespread bank- 
ruptcies. It was not until World War 
lI that sufficiently high occupancy 
rates were achieved by hotel and of- 
fice buildings to permit generally 
profitable results. While there has 
been some modest revival in sky- 
scraper buildings in recent years, 
levels of construction have fallen far 
short of those attained in the 1920s. 
From here out, the prospect is for 
improvement in commercial and a de- 
cline in industrial building. 
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Case history 
no. 37 


The Case 
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the answer fo another actual plant location preblem 


Plant executives and engineers of a large industry recently made “on- 
the-spot” surveys of half-a-dozen potential plant sites, many miles 
apart. And they did it in a matter of minutes . . . without ever leaving 
their offices! 

These widely scattered industrial sites were literally “moved” to the 
desks of these men in startling three-dimensional clarity. So effective 
was this method that engineers were actually able to estimate grading 
and clearing requirements in addition to obtaining valuable information 
on topography,. road and railroad locations and other facts vital to 
proper site selection. 

This unique and time-saving “site movement” was made possible by 
detailed stereoptical air survey maps prepared by C & O’s Industrial 
Development Department. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING 
Virginia, 

West Virginia, 
Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 
Michigan, 
Southern Ontario 







oved! 


Ca.O’s “Pin Point” surveys 
are strictly confidential 


Finding the right spot for your new plant can be 
a costly, time-consuming job for you and your 
organization. Let our experts in this field make 
the task easy by preparing a special PIN-POINT 
survey to meet your requirements. For further 
information write Chesapeake & Ohio, Industrial 
Development Department, Terminal Tower 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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S0o0king ahead 
INTO OUR NEXT CENTURY 


It takes longer range planning than it did in 1852 when we 
began as the Ithaca Gas Light Company. . . Today we are serv- 
ing 388,000 electric and 88,000 gas customers in an area which 
has been extended to 35% of that of New York State. 

An estimated 70% of the population served live outside cities. 
There are no congested sections. Our fifty largest industrial cus- 
tomers, making many and varied products, are located in thirty 
different communities with long records of industrial stability and 
good employe relations. It is a region which invites continued 
growth. 

In anticipating this growth $100,000,000 in additions and im- 
provements to our property have been made in the last six years. 
Electric generating capacity has been more than doubled. Our 
construction program for the three years ending in 1954 totals 
$76,000,000. .. A 100,000 kilowatt addition to our Greenidge 
Station on Seneca Lake will be completed next year. Ground 
will be broken this fall for an entirely new station of 500,000 kilo- 















watts on Cayuga Lake. 


Write to our Binghamton, N. Y. office for information about the area and 
our facilities. TEN YEAR STATISTICS booklet is available on request. 


NEW YORK STATE i) ELECTRIC & GAS 
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ranged from a low of 41 per cent to 
as high as 76 per cent of new build- 
ing, reaching the peak during the 
middle of World War II. In recent 
years, this proportion has dropped 
back to 20 to 25 per cent of total 
value. 

Despite considerable publicity as to 
the pros and cons of public housing, 
this segment of the industry has rare- 
ly equalled more than ten per cent of 
the total of new dwelling units con- 
structed in a single year. 


Bh 


Publicly financed housing on a 
large scale was provided for the first 
time in 1949 when a federal law was 
passed authorizing the construction of 
810,000 low-rent dwelling units over 
a six-year period. 

During the first half of 1952, vol- 
ume of new public housing rose 54 
per cent over year earlier totals. How- 
ever, publicly financed new dwelling 
units still comprised only seven, per 
cent of all residential units erected 
during this period. 





ELECTRONIGS 


By S. B. Lurie 


lectronics is a much misused and 


misunderstood term. To most 
investors, it’s radio and television set 
manufacture and broadcasting. To a 
railroad engineer, it might be the 
communication and signalling devices 
used in traffic control. To a marine 
engineer, it might be the navigational 
devices which have made ships safer. 
To the factory engineer, it might be 
the magic in a black box used to bind 
materials together or control certain 
production processes. 

That electronics apparently means 
different things to different people— 
but all have the common trait of 
utilizing the flow of electrons—-high- 
lights three points : 

1—Electronics is not something 
new ; rather, it’s a term which is used 
to illustrate the broader, and more 
extensive, application of a scientific 
principle already in use. In the 
popularly accepted sense of the term, 
it is the use of a radio tube for some- 
thing other than entertainment. 

2—The progress made in the past 
30 years—and this is when the in- 
dustry’s commercial history really be- 
gan—has come largely from applied 
research rather than new knowledge. 
In particular, the development of bet- 
ter vacuum tubes has played an im- 
portant part in the growth pattern. 

3—In effect, the chief stimulus is a 
principle which stems from Marconi’s 
first wireless broadcast before the 
turn of the century and De Forest’s 
invention of the audion tube in 1906 
came from the wars of this century. 


Natural Evolution 


This capsule summary is perhaps 
an over-simplification; certainly, it 
overlooks the contributions made by 
names now in—and likely to be added 
to—scientific history books. It over- 
looks, too, the electronics industry’s 
natural evolution during peacetime 
periods such as: (a) The contribu- 
tion made by the Bell System back in 
1915 when, for the first time, twelve 
vacuum tubes were used to amplify 
long distance telephone communica- 
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yi ITHIN THE NEXT DECADE television will grow beyond all 
present-day conceptions. International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation is ready to help speed the new 


industry on its way—ready with new transmitters of 





advanced design, improved studio equipment, 
1g | Transmitters, antennas, complete 


sdinnuting easnalliinien high-gain antennas, microwave links for studio-to-transmitter 


and mobile pick-up—and ready with the finest 
instrument for home entertainment, the incomparable 


Capehart. Look to IT&T, together with 


its associate companies, for tireless effort 


ve b> 


in television development. 









Studio equipment, control 


‘ INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
consoles, monitors. 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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The incomparable Capehart 


Television picture-tubes for Capehart The Selenium Rectifier, converting 
home television receiver. 


and other TV manufacturers. AC to DC... pioneered by IT&T. 





Let Your Business 


Kote) @rvoltiis 


Look to New Orleans to give your business the 
advantage of being located at the doorway between 
Mid-continent America and the world. The aggres- 
sive foreign trade development sponsored by its 
citizens has made New Orleans the nation’s number 
two port, and the favorable inland transportation 
rates it enjoys are decided advantages to any 
business. To serve world markets everywhere your 
business belongs here. 


But PLUS the foreign markets, New Orleans 
offers your business a three-in-one package of 
home markets — busy New Orleans itself, thriving 
Louisiana, and the whole South. 


And PLUS all this, New Orleans offers your 
business readily available resources — dependable, 
low-cost natural gas and electric power; integrated 
rail, motor, water and air transportation; shipside 
plant sites; mild climate; and an intelligent, co- 
operative and willing-to-learn work force. 


To learn more about the opportunities New 
Orleans offers your business, write the Industrial 
Development Staff, New Orleans Public Service 
Inc., New Orleans 9, Louisiana. We will supply all 
available information without cost or obligation. 
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tions. Now the Bell System uses over 


the new 





two million vacuum tubes; (b) The 
contribution made in the 1920s when 
radio broadcasting revolutionized 
homelife, and set manufacture rose 
from 100,000 units in 1922 to 4.7 
million in 1929; (c) The rapidly 
accelerating growth cycle in television 
—the industry’s prime mover of the 
present decade. 

But the radio industry’s develop- 
ment during the 1920s would not have 
been so rapid had it not been for 
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developed during 
World War I which gave voice to 
dots and dashes. Just as World War 
I marked the practical beginnings of 
today’s great electronics industry, so 
World War II in effect introduced a 
new cycle of growth. 

In time, lilliputian parts—including 
sub-miniature tubes and printed cir- 
cuits that do away with wiring—will 
have pronounced impact on_ set 
design. 

Our new and complex world—the 


ELECTRONICS 
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huge amount of paper work forced on 

industry—the need to offset higherf 
wage rates through increased operat- 
ing efficiency—opens up a new indus-f 
trial demand for electronic controls. 
Our defense program is accelerating 
the development of the equipment 
which will do the job, for it has 
heightened the pace of research as 
well as quickened industry’s knowl-f 
edge of the part electronics can play.f 
Significantly, the industrial applica- 
tions of electronics represent complex 
devices rather than easily assembled 
radio and television sets. 

Significantly, too, the electronics in-f 
dustry is at the stage of growth where f 
chain reactions can develop. For ex- 
ample, there’s no question but that 
the knowledge accumulated in build- 
ing up entertainment television even- 
tually has “spilled over” to industrial 
television and surgical television. This 
points up the fact that electronics can 
be used in three ways: (1) To im- 
prove on the human senses—such as 
through the electron microscope 
which opens up a new world of the 
infinitesimal; (2) To substitute for 
the human being—such as via con- 
trols that are being used in atomic 
energy and other plants; (3) To ac- 
complish tasks beyond human capac- 
ity—such as the enormous capabili- 
ties of the electronic computer. 

On long range view, there seem to 
be unlimited possibilities of how a 
world that has been “electrified” can 
become “electronicized.” For ex- 
ample, the computer may eventually 
revolutionize and simplify the opera- 
tion of businesses which require a 
great deal of paper work. Electronic 
stoves today are a novelty—but elec- 
tronic air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion might be part of tomorrow. The 
principle of electronic inspection of 
medical supplies has been applied to 
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Pioneers in electric and 
electronic development 






HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE RECENT RECORD 


Five-Year Comparative Statement of Consolidated Earnings 
Years Ended December 31, 1947 Thru December 31, 1951 











1951 1950 1949 1948 1947 
Net Sales and Other Income......... $38,640,360. $28,740,833. $15,427,210. $12,706,658. $10,638,115. 
Net Profits Before Federal Income & 
Sete eh COGN TONNE sss i oe hee aws eee 8,500,534. 6,725,904. 1,948,205. 1,322,449. 1,033,971. 
Federal Income & Excess Profit Taxes... 5,780,200. 3,380,500. 742,150. 490,800. 375,200. 
Net Earnings After Federal Income & 
Exebes PGR TOKES «<5 «bck bes knee 2,720,334. 3,345,404. 1,206,055. 831,649. 658,771. 
Dividends to Stockholders........... ' 995,328. 657,809. 413,232. 385,484, 377,220. 
Balance of Earnings Reinvested in Plant 
Expansion, Working Capital, and Other ; 
Needs of the Business............... 1,725,006. 2,687,595. 792,823. 446,165. 281,551. 
Net Earnings Per Share..... KSeeweee $5.44 $6.84 $2.48 $1.71 $1.40 
Dividends Per Share....... Ss rmnchees $2.00 $1.35 $ .85 $ .80 $ .80 




















WHAT SPRAGUE MAKES 


Sprague is the world’s largest manufacturer of capacitors (electric condensers), making a diversified 
line of paper, electrolytic, mica, ceramic, and plastic-film capacitors for use in the electronic, electrical 
and automotive industries. Sprague also manufactures printed circuits, radar pulse-forming networks, 
radio /interference suppression filters, borocarbon and wire-wound precision resistors, and power-type 
wire-wound resistors. It is the only producer of ceramic-coated high temperature magnet wire, which 
has wide military applications. It is half owner of the Ferroxcube Corporation of America, a leading 
producer of magnetic ceramic materials for television and military electronics. 

The Company maintains one of the largest Research and Development laboratories in the elec- 
tronic components field, employing nearly 200 people in the development of new components and 
dielectric materials and related apparatus. 


WHERE SPRAGUE MAKES IT 


There are approximately 5,100 people employed in the Company’s three North Adams plants and in 
plants at Barre and Bennington, Vt.; Nashua, N. H.; Saugerties and Kingston, N. Y.; Milwaukee, Wisc. 





SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


NORTH ADAMS e MASSACHUSETTS 




















Ww 
Plants 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
KEOKUK, IOWA 
PORTLAND, INDIANA 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Ww 
Principal Offices 
INDIANA 


MOTORS BUILDING 





SHELLER 


MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


PENDLETON, INDIANA 
UNION CITY, INDIANA 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS AND PORTLAND, 


DETROIT OFFICES: 8-162 GENERAL 





Producing: 
STEERING WHEELS 


MOLDED, EXTRUDED 
HARD AND SPONGE 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 


CHROME PLATED 
DIE CASTINGS 


METAL STAMPING 
AND 
SCREW MACHINE 
PRODUCTS 


CORK PRODUCTS 


CROWN CAPS 



































FLORIDA POWER 


CORPORATION 


Partners in Florida’s Progress for 53 Years 











beverage inspection ; the newly devel- 
oped electronic machine used to meas- 
ure the blood clotting rate could be 
used by the paint and petroleum in- 
dustries. In so prosaic a field as print- 
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ing, electronic equipment already is 
in use which sharply cuts the time 
to make color plates and gives an im- 
proved end-product. 

While push-button factories are not 








going to materialize over night, the 
horizons are great — particularly in 
light of the Bell System’s newest con- 
tribution to the electronics world: 
the transistor. This tiny, rugged 
amplifier requires very little power— 
and might last a lifetime. Commercial 
production still is far from a reality, 
however, and its possibilities have not 
yet been fully explored. The most 
obvious uses — apart from the tele- 
phone system itself—are in airplanes 
and guided missiles and computers. 
With the transistor more likely to 
supplement rather than supplant the 
vacuum tube, the whole electronics 
field has been widened. 

No question about it, micro-wave 
relay—an industrial electronics gadget 
which in effect is a private telephone 
system without wires or cables—has 
a tremendous future. It’s being widely 
used by oil companies, pipe lines, util- 
ities, railroads, etc. But with the 
freeze on new television stations hav- 
ing been lifted, entertainment televi- 
sion will dominate the electronics 
scene. A three-fold increase in the 
number of sets in use—and a ten- 
fold increase in the number of broad- 
casting stations—seems likely during 
the next five years. Sometime during 
this period, color and/or international 
television will make new headlines. 

Set makers and the broadcasting 
companies seem to have a promising 
near term future, where merchandis- 
ing ability and operating efficiency 
will be the pay-off. The competent 
parts makers in effect have two 
strings to their bow—for a vacuum 
tube and transistor require support- 
ing parts whether they be used in 
entertainment or industrial apparatus. 
Thus, they are in good position to 
benefit not only from growth in the 
set market, but the coming industrial 
apparatus market. The latter is where 
a new field for success stories is 
being opened: i.e., the companies that 
will make the instruments and con- 
trols applying electronics to industry. 
The die has not yet been cast, how- 
ever, as to whether it will be the 
specialists—and these are new and 
small companies—or the older estab- 
lished industrial giants who will domi- 
nate the field. 

Radio has come a long way since 
the Dempsey-Carpentier fight was 
broadcast in July 1921. Television 
has come a long way since the late 
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first to mass-produce 
complete home radios with... 


PLAcr 


the revolutionary new plated 
circuit that will alter completely radio 
and television production. 





Printed circuits ... stamped circuits . . . plated circuits. You’ ve heard 
plenty of talk about the new electronic miracle of pre-fabricated 
circuitry; heard of the years of research and the big plans for the 
future. But it remained for Motorola to once again lead the way by 
being the first to mass produce a complete home radio with the sen- 
sational new PLAcir circuit ... one simple, flat, wafer-thin plastic panel 
replacing a hundred and one wires and cables of the ordinary radio. 

Motorola Engineering spent over 6 years and $1,000,000 to develop 
and perfect this modern miracle of super-simplified circuitry. It’s 
another first from Motorola...another in a series of years ahead 
developments in radio that has set the standard and shown the way 
for the entire industry . . . another tremendous step forward that could 
come only from the laboratories of the world’s largest manufacturer 
specializing solely and exclusively in electronics. 
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. + + 24 Years of Leadership in Exclusive 
Electronic and Related Developments... 


Motorola, Inc. 


World's Largest Exclusive Electronics Manufacturer 








President Roosevelt opened the New 
York World’s Fair in 1939 and be- 
came the first Chief Executive to be 
seen as well as heard. Industrial elec- 
tronics has come a long way since it 
helped the nation overcome World 
War II’s tin shortage. But the fu- 
ture is unlimited. The electronics in- 
dustry should be Number 1 in Ameri- 
can industry’s “Hit Parade’’ over the 
next Z5 years. 








NON-FERROUS METALS 


ithin the past 50 years, the 

United States has recorded one 
of the most dynamic periods of 
growth in all its history. Much of this 
growth, the tremendous increase in 
living standards, the development of 
entirely new industries (such as auto- 
mobile, radio, and airplane) would 


have been impossible without the par- 
allel forward march in the technology 
of non-ferrous metals, where new al- 
loys time and again have been de- 
veloped to meet new specifications. 

Among the older non-ferrous met- 
als—copper, lead, and zinc—domes- 
tic demand has increased to the point 
where the United States has become 
a consistent importer on balance, pro- 
duction from domestic ores being no 
longer sufficient to take care of the 
total market. The period has also wit- 
nessed the rise of the stripling alumi- 
num industry at the turn of the cen- 
tury to a position of leadership among 
the non-ferrous metals, now ranking 
first as measured by volume (i.e. in 
cubic feet). 

Far reaching as these changes have 
been, the rest of this century car- 
ries the promise of equally revolution- 
ary changes. Already the advent of 
atomic power, the steadily increasing 
consumption of electric energy, the 
piercing of the supersonic barrier are 
making new demands on the non-fer- 
rous metals industry and its metal- 
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lurgists. The period ahead also will 
bring major shifts in individual mar- 


kets for these metals depending on} 


a number of factors. 


Among the more important of these 


conditioning factors are: 


1. Probable relative price relation-f 


ships ; 

2. Availability and quality of raw 
materials ; 

3. Comparative gains in technol- 
ogy; 


4. Comparative capital and otherf 


costs; and 
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CHAR POE PSS 


A MINERVA AND COLUMBIA 
> HAND-KNITTING YARNS 


ie 1902, the population of the United States was 





IN JUST 50 YEARS 


of merchandise in 1950, and $65,516,742 sales in 

































slightly in excess of 75,000,000, and James Lees 
and Sons Company was a comparatively small in- 
corporated textile company, producing quality carpet 
and knitting yarns. Today, the nation’s population 
is more than double the 1902 figure and Lees is 
an industrial leader in both divisions of its produc- 
tivity, which today also includes the manufacture of 
carpets in one of the world’s most. modern mills. 


During the last half century, the brand names of 
Lees Carpets Columbia and Minerva hand-knitting 
yarns, have become symbolic to the retailer and 
consumer, of quality and fashion-right merchandise. 
During that period, Lees has produced vitally-needed 
materials for the nation during two World Wars, and 
is again serving in the present emergency. 


From a small beginning in 1846, Lees has grown 
into a company which produced $71,930,235 worth 


1951, despite the textile recession of the latter year. 


Today, Lees joins in saluting and congratulating 
FINANCIAL WORLD on its 50th birthday, knowing 
full well that such longevity on the American scene 
is a mark of a satisfactory product and service to 
the subscriber or consumer. 





JAMES LEES AND SONS COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, PA. 


MAKERS OF LEES CARPETS AND RUGS, MINERVA AND COLUMBIA HAND-KNITTING YARNS 
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PHELPS DODGE CORPORATION 
40 WALL STREET ° 
Principal Copper Mines (with Concentrators and Smelters) in Arizona 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 
Wholly Owned Subsidiary of Phelps Dodge Corporation 


ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 


SELENIUM + TELLURIUM 


REFINERIES: Laurel Hill, L. 1., N. Y., El Paso, Texas 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Wholly Owned Subsidiary of Phelps Dodge Corporation 


Operating the following Fabricating Units 
American Copper Products Division 
Habirshaw Cable & Wire Division 
Indiana Rod & Wire Division 


Manufacturers of 


Bare and Insulated Wire and Cable 
Copper and Brass Pipe 


Magnet Wire 


British American Tube Division 
Inca Manufacturing Division 
Los Angeles Tube Division 


Condenser Tubes 
P.D.C.P. Copper Products 


MILLS: Bayway, N.J., Fort Wayne, Ind., Yonkers, N. Y., Los Angeles, Calif. 








P-M-G Metal Division 















5. The trend of the general econ- 
omy. 

In the President’s Materials Policy 
Commission Report dated June 1952, 
the Commission’s staff projected the 
following increases in demand for a 
number of non-ferrous metals by the 
1970-1980 period over the 1950 con- 
sumption base : 


New Materials, 
Exclusive of Scrap 


Projected Increases in Demand by 1970-1980 
Period Over 1950 


Other 
United Free 
States World 
Magnesium ............ 1,845% N.A. 
Titanium and Cadmium. 324 N.A. 
a eer 291 415 
ane ae 53 N.A. 
All Raw Materials 
(except gold) ........ 53 N.A. 
COM occ cttw hedes 43 54 
MM :hde2e vuenaeaces 39 61 


N.A.—Not available. 


For proper evaluation, these per- 
centage increases should be inter- 
preted in terms of the actual unit size 
of the 1950 base. A large percentage 


OCTOBER 1, 1952 








LIKE FINANCIAL WORLD, 
“City National” of Kansas City tries to keep young 
in outlook and spirit. : 


CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














gain from a small unit base may well 
be less significant than a smaller per- 
centage gain in a metal already in 
large tonnage demand in 1950. For 
example, it could be put down as an- 
other major achievement for the 
aluminum industry to accomplish a 
four-fold increase when the metal al- 
ready in 1950 outranked all other 
metals but steel in terms of volume. 
It could be reasoned that here is an 
industry with a big potential still 
ahead of it. Conversely, the relative 
positions of copper and zinc, the pro- 
jected gains for which are below that 
for all raw materials (except gold) 
leave something to be desired as in- 
dustries where maximum capital 
gains seem likely. 

Some support to these projections 
can be found in past rates of increase, 


as measured by per capita consump- 
tion figures. Aluminum per capita 
consumption during the 20-year per- 
iod 1930 to 1950 doubled on the av- 
erage about every seven years. Cop- 
per, an older metal with a long his- 
tory, shows a doubling in per capita 
consumption from 1900 to 1918 and 
again from 1918 to 1950. Zinc trend 
lines of per capita consumption show 
little change in the last 20 years, al- 
though zinc consumption rose quite 
rapidly from 1900 to 1907. In the 
case of steel per capita consumption 
has doubled only since 1907. 


Future Demand 


The Commission’s estimate of fu- 
ture titanium demand perforce must 
be largely conjectural for there is 
little available experience data and so 
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much depends on reducing the price 
(sponge titanium currently sells for 
$5 a pound). The inherent qualities 
of the metal are such, however, that 
a substantial reduction in costs is in- 
evitable and that titanium long before 
1970 or even 1960 will find its right- 
ful place in the hierarchy of metals. 
In summary, the long term view in- 
dicates a further growth in demand 
for all non-ferrous metals, most of 
which will be at a pace faster than the 
growth of the general economy. 








OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


By N. Leonard Jarvis 


he introduction of the first prac- 
tical typewriter in 1874 ushered 
in a new era of record keeping and 
letter writing and founded the modern 
office appliance industry. While slow 
in meeting acceptance, its use had be- 


come general in most of the govern- 
ment departments, business houses and 
courts of law by the end of the ’eigh- 
ties. Next came the adding machine 
and the loose leaf book, followed by the 
bookkeeping machine and mechanical 
tabulating equipment which permitted 
a substantial reduction in record keep- 
ing expenses. But the period of major 
growth of the industry began in the 
‘twenties when the rise in business ac- 
tivity, coupled with the steady in- 
crease in the cost of office space and 
in office workers’ salaries, spurred 
management to take steps to lower 
office operating expenses and to in- 
crease efficiency. 


Cyclical Business 


These factors continue operative. 
However, most office machines are 
durable and as such their purchase 
can be deferred during periods of de- 
clining business activity. Accordingly, 
the business is highly cyclical with the 
exception of those products which of- 
fer the prospect of greater savings in 
time and labor. 

The constantly increasing amount 








of paper work resulting from the rig 
in business activity and the expandg 
requirements for statistical inform: 
tion to comply with Federal and Sta! 
legislation and union demands wi 
continue to exert a demand for m 
chines to process information accy 
rately and speedily. To meet this de 
mand, the industry, through researc 
and development work, is widenir 
the application of many machines an 
introducing new devices, particular] 
those operated electrically and ele 
tronically. In the latter field, the de 
velopment of the electronic computej 
suggests the possibility that the indus 
try may be standing on the threshol 
of a new era of growth. 











Mechanical Brain Producers 


International Business Machine 
and Remington Rand currently ar 
the only manufacturers turning ov 
electronic computers on a productia 
line basis for office use. The Reming 
ton Rand computer, which is calle 
the “409” is a counterpart of Interne 
tional Business Machine’s “604.” Th 
two machines do about the same clas 








Employs 
33,000 men and women. 


Sells 


The World’s Largest Shoemakers 


Nationally Advertised and Nation- 
ally Recognized Brands Include: 


CHILDREN'S SHOES 


MEN'S SHOES 





















nearly 50,000,000 pairs of shoes yearly ina aa fer red 
to 30,000 retail customers . . . this is W ther Bj d J wu ae _ 
more than 10% of the shoes produced Kena aia Wi a wr 
in the United States. itis 


WOMEN'S SHOES 


Queen Quality 
Trim Tred 
Velvet Step 


Controlled by 


more than 12,000 stockholders, with no 
person or organization owning as much 
as 3% of the 3,400,000 shares issued. 


Operates 


53 shoe factories . . . plus 33 other 
plants, including 8 tanneries, producing 
upper leather, soles, heels, cotton tex- 
tiles for linings, etc. 


Accent 
Dorothy Dodd 
Grace Walker 
Vitality 
Sundial Shoes for entire family. 


Conformal Shoes—featuring custom-fitted arch 
for men and women. 


Hy-Test Safety Shoes for men and women. 





* 
Gnternational Shoe Company 


General Offices: 1509 WASHINGTON AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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Serving More Than 23,000,000 Customers 
: of 294 Communities in 13 States 





























tioy 
ing 
led ——. ‘ a 
rng a Zz In the Field of Retailing 
Th Annual Sales Murphy’s Limited Price Variety Stores are known as “The 
las Sh Stores of Service’ by more than 23,000,000 customers. They 
-~" ow are an important part of each community they serve, dis- 
Record Progress tributing quality merchandise at popular prices. 
Number In the World of Finance 
Year of Stores Sales R ; i - - wa 
1906 3 $ 196,150 SB by investors “ . poem company, bears a 
1911 12 251,699 aa fe common stock dividends paid Hie fe va 
1916 32 772,222 . Listed on the New York Stock Exchange in 1936. There 
1921 60 2,231,523 are more than 8000 shareholders in 45 states. 
1926 92 8,567,022 
1931 172 19,238,362 iO 
1936 195 37,995,419 ft 
1941-207 63,514,748 10 Year Record 
1946 209 110,327,508 
an | aoe” tae per Share of Common Stock 
\ Year Earnings Dividends Year Earnings Dividends 
—~ 1942 $1.62 $ .871/, 1947 $4.25 $2.00 
1943 1.60 75 ' 1948 4.76 2.25 
1944 1.64 75 1949 4.46 2.00 
1945 1.63 .871/2 1950 4.68 2.25 
ey 4.07 2.00 1951 4.46 LebeRy 
~~ 
G. C. MURPHY COMPANY 
Executive Offices and Warehouse — McKeesport, Pa. 
Buying Offices — 212 Fifth Ave., New York City 























He’s been studying one sulject for years... 


E Is rouR Connecticut General represen- 
tative ... studying the integration of 
insurance with estate and business problems. 
He is a top-ranking expert in the whole 
broad field of personal and estate insurance, 
business insurance and pensions. 
Trust officers, accountants and attorneys 
make use of his experience. 
He is a good man to have at your conference 
table. His analytical approach is applicable to 


all the problems of distribution or accumulation 
of an estate. His wide contacts and activity 
may be a source of new business to you. 

For further information, write Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Lireé... ACCIDENT... HEALTH 
Group INSURANCE ANP 
Pension Pians 


Connecticut General 








of work including the preparation of 
payroll and personnel records, billing, 
sales analysis and inventory records. 
One of IBM’s machines is reported 
being used by Monsanto Chemical to 
make up its monthly profit and loss 
statements. The machine has cut the 
processing time from 15 to five days. 
Remington Rand’s computers are 
working for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and recently a computer was 
leased to one of the medium-sized oil 
companies for use in conjunction with 
standard Remington Rand tabulating 
equipment. In addition to other op- 
erations, it is being used to compute 
the number of gross barrels in the 
refinery run and the dollar amount 
involved. A skilled accountant can 
compute between 100-125 such runs 
per day but the Remington computer 
can do the same work in less than a 
minute. 


Transistor—A New Tool 


These machines, having several 
thousand vacuum tubes, are massive 
and costly, and are essentially experi- 
mental models which are being used 
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to explore their commercial applica- 
tion. However, the transistor, a new 
electronic tool, although still in the 
laboratory and pilot production stage, 
holds promise that computers may be 
made smaller and cheaper. In addi- 
tion to being minute in size, transis- 
tors are lighter than vacuum tubes, 
require less power, have longer life, 
and may prove less expensive. 

Size, however, is not the only fac- 
tor that is retarding the wider use of 
the machines in business, another im- 
portant drawback being their inability 
to record answers fast enough in some 
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applications. Furthermore, the an- 
swers are in the form of symbols 
which have to be decoded. Consider- 
able research is now being done on 
recording devices called read-outs 
which will permit faster decoding. 
Among companies which have devel- 
oped such devices are Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation and the 
Control Instrument Company, a divi- 
sion of Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company. Consolidated Vultee’s de- 
vice consists of an electronic picture 
tube similar to that used in a tele- 
vision set that decodes computer sym- 
bols to a readable picture at the rate 
of 10,000 characters per second. The 
Burroughs product is a high speed 
printer for computers which writes 
as much as one thousand lines per 
minute. 

The perfection of the transistor and 
read-out devices could result in the 
quicker development of a computer 
that would cope with everyday busi- 
ness and industrial problems. Includ- 
ing most of the familiar names in 
business and adding machines, more 
than 90 organizations are reported to 
be working on some form of computer 
with International Business Machines 
and Remington Rand easily the 
leaders. 

Having always emphasized re- 
search, IBM currently is devoting a 
major portion of its research efforts 
to the development of computers and 
electronic equipment such as transis- 
tors, magnetic tapes and drums. 


Diversified Manufacturer 


The most diversified manufacturer 
of business machines and office equip- 
ment, Remington Rand has embarked 
on an accelerated research program 
under the superivsion of General Les- 
lie R. Groves, former Research Chieti 
of the Manhattan Project which par- 
ticipated in the development of the 
atomic bomb. 

Of course, IBM and Remington 
Rand will not be the only companies 
that will benefit from the commercial 
adaptation of clerical “robots.” In 
addition, other major companies in 
the office equipment field such as Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, 
National Cash Register Company, 
and the Underwood Corporation 
which, backed by capable research 
organizations, may also come into 
the picture. 
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Because its readers get more 
out of The New York Times— 
more news about business 
and finance than they can get 
from any other source— 
advertisers get more out 

of The Times. 

That’s why, for 45 years, 

The New York Times 

has been first in the world 


in financial advertising. 





















lose to 600 nationally-known, 
publicly owned corporations 
which were in business in 1902.are 
still going strong. In the accompany- 
ing tabulation more than 50 were 
founded over 100 years ago, while 
several date from about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 












































Many Corporations Have Passed Half-Century Mark 


Some of the industrial companies 
whose shares were traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange back in 1902, 
do not appear in the tabulation, al- 
though in many cases their activities 
are still carried on by concerns with 
which they later merged or to which 
the business was transferred. 


Founded Com 
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*Traded on the New York Stock Exchange in 1902. {Predecessor or predecessors established earlier. 





The list is confined to industrial 
companies with minor exceptions— 
Western Union, Bell Telephone of 
Canada and American Telephone & 
Telegraph alone of the utilities are 
included, and no railroads. Many 
banks, railroads and insurance com- 
panies date back more than a century. 





pany Company pany Founded any Founded 
Abbott Laboratories .......... 1888 | Brunswick-Balke-Collender ... 1845 | Elliott Co. .........2..0e0eeeeee 1901 | *International Paper ......... + 1898 
ACF-Brill Motors ............. 1869 — Pipe NRG acknacesoss 1886 Emerson Electric Mfg. ....... 1890 International Shoe .......... -» 1836 
Acme Steel ........ Sere 1885 Ea ive ksaxsaee 1880 Endicott Johnson ...........+- . 1894 | *International Silver ......... «+ 188 
PRS HERITORE scwincxccexasccs 1854 Buifele PEG © sé sedsesteenseste 1878 ureka Pipe Line ...........-. 1890 Jewel Tea Company ......... -- 1899 
Addressograph-Multigraph .... 1896 Bullard Company ..............+ 1880 Exchange Buffet ............-++ 1885 Johns-Manville ............. -o- 1858 
Alaska Juneau Gold Mining... 1897 Bulova Watch ............+-++5 1875 ie PME) 5 bade ols cec saaicadee 1875 Johnson & Johnson ......... -- 1887 
EE ee an 1899 oe Hill & Sullivan - gig 1885 Fairbanks, Morse ............+ 1858 Jones & Laughlin Steel ..... - 1850 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel ...... 1900 urroughs Adding Machine.... 1886 | Fedders-Quigan ..........++++ . 1896 | Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace.. 1901 
Alles & Fisher .............+.+ 1863 Bush ab Terminal Co. .......-+.... 1902 | Federal Mogul ...........+++++. 1899 | Kayser (Julius) ............ -+» 1880 
Allis-Chalmers. Lakeaeuaceekied BON FE IOG.. 00.005 cnecessnecsoss 1877 | Federated Department Stores. 1865 | Kern County Land ............ 1890 
Aluminum Co. .......... ee 1888 oy OS” Aes Pee 1864 oe gO Peer 1889 Keystone Steel & Wire...... «- 1889 
Amalgamated Leather ........ 1872 | Byron Jackson ...............- 1872 | Ferro Corporation ............+ 1890 | Kimberly-Clark ............. +» 1872 
Amalgamated Sugar .......... 1902 | California Packing ............ 1865 | Fidelity-Phenix Fire Inc. ..... 1853 | Kinney (G. R.) .......-.----+++ 1894 
*Amer. Agricultural Chemical.. 1893 | *Calumet & Hecla .............. 1866 | Fire Association of Phila....... 1820 | Kresge (S. S.) ........--.++e0ee 1897 
American Bank Note.......... 1058. | Coamsion BAS ...55s0.00.c esses 1887 Firestone Tire. & Rubber...... 1 Kress (S. H.)° .........0-ssseee 1896 
American Brake Shoe.......... 1902 | Capital City Products ......... 1883 | First National Stores......... . 1895 | aac -. 1884 
American Can ...........scc008 1869 | Carey (Philip) Mfg. .......... 1873. | Wirt GG cocccscecscccscsces 1884 Corporation ........ . 1899 
“American Car & Foundry..... 1899 | Carnation Company ........... 1899 | Flimtionte Co. .....ccccscccsescs 1901 | Lanston en i Machine... 1892 
American Chicle .............. 1899 | Carpenter Steel ................ 1889 | Florence Stove ..........e+++- 1872 | Lees (James) & Sons........ -» 1846 
American Colortype ........... 2002 | Garter (55 W.)) cicesiis deed Seed 1897 | Florsheim i bMS ARS a8 1892 | Lehigh Coal & Navigation..... 1822 
American Crystal Sugar....... 1899 OEE | Te 6 See er ee 1842 Follansbee Steel ............... 1895 Lehigh Portland Cement..... -. 1897 
American Encaustic Tiling.... 1878 | Caterpillar Tractor ............ 1883 Food Machinery & Chemical.. 1884 | Lehigh Valley Coal........... - 1871 
American Hard Rubber........ 1898 | Century Electric .............. 1901 | Foster Wheeler ............ +. 1894 | Lehn & Fink.................+- 1874 
American-Hawaiian Steamship 1899 Century Ribbon Mills ......... 1878 Francisco Sugar .............++ 1898 Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass .... 1898 
*American, Hide & Leather..... ee eS ae 1892 | Franklin Simon ............... 1902 | Libby, McNeill & Libby...... - 1863 
*American Ice ..........cceceeee 1900 | Chamberlin Co. ................ 1897 | Froedtert Corporation ......... 1866 | Link-Belt .............+.-+++- -- 1880 
*American, Locomotive ......... 1848 Champion Paper & Fibre...... 1893 Freuhauf Trailer ............. . 1897 Liquid Carbonic ............+++ 1888 
Amer. Machine & Foundry.... 1900 | Chesebrough Manufacturing... 1880 | {Fuller (George A.) ............ 1901 Lit Brothers .............0.0- ++ 1891 
American Machine & Metals.. 1889 | +Chicago Pneumatic Tool ...... 1900 | Gair (Robert) ............0.00- 1864 | Locke Steel Chain .......... ++ 1897 
American Manufacturing ..... 1889 | Chickasha Cotton Oil .......... 1900 | Gamewell Company ........... 1866 | Long Bell Lum » sseeee 1875 
American Metal ..............+ 1887 | Childs Company ............... 1889 | Gardner-Denver ............+0+ 1859 -Wittnauer Watch .. 1866 
American Meter .............. 1836 Cincinnati Milling Machine.... 1884 | *General Cable ...... a wieeaentee 1902 | *Lori oe eee - 1760 
American Molasses ..........-+ 1869 City PIGS «6 oivnn i cccsccessss 1894 General Dynamics ............. 1899 Lowenstein (M.) & Sons -. 1885 
American News .........00000¢ 1864 City & Suburban Homes...... 1896 | *General Electric .............+. 1878 Ludwig Baumann ........... -- 1858 
American Optical .............. 1869 Clayton & Lambert Mfg. ..... 1891 General Fireproofing ......... . 1902 Ree FOOD oni kss ccc cssees - 1810 
Amer. Radiator & Std. San.... 1899 | Clopay Corporation ............ 1889 | General Foods ..............06 . 1895 | MacAndrews & Forbes....... - 1870 
American Seating ............. 1899 | Cluett, Peabody ............... 1851 | General Mills ..............006 . 1895 | Mackintosh-Hemphill ......... 1803 
American Ship Building ...... eb ME Sica ccenbochanil 1886 | General Time ...............6+ . 1813 me (R. He)... eee eee cece «+ 1858 
*American ee & Refining 1899 | Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ....... 1806 | Gilchrist Company ............ 1842 | Magic Chef ...........cceevees - 1901 
*American Snuff ..........00.0- 1900 Collins & Aikman ............. 1844 Gillette Company .............. 1901 Mandel Brothers, Inc. ...... -- 1855 
+American Steel Foundries..... 1900 | *Colorado Fuel & Iron.......... 1892 Gimbel Brothers ............... 1842 Manhattan Shirt ............ -. 1867 
tAmerican Stores ...........+++ 1892 | Colt’s Manufacturing ......... 1855 | Gladding, McBean ............ 1886 | Marion Power Shovel ....... -» 1884 
*American S ugar Refining...... 1887 Conde Nast Publications....... 1892 ys eee 1866 Marshall Field ............06 «» 1852 
*American Tel. & Tel........... 1881 Ce OE ono S55. oS Bowen bse 1895 Glenmore Distilleries .......... 1875 Massey-Harris. ...........+06 - 1846 
*+American Tobacco ........... 1900 | Consolidated Grocers ......... 1870 | Glidden Company ............. 1875 | Mathieson Chemical .......... - 1892 
*tAmerican Woolen ............ 1899 Continental Insurance ......... 1853 Goodall-Sanford ............... 1877 May Department Stores ...... 1877 
American Writing Paper...... 1892 Continental Motors ............ 1902 Goodman Mfg. .............+++ 1900 | Maytag Company ............ . 1893 
*Amer. Zinc, Lead & Smelt.... 1899 Continental ee ee 1901 | Goodrich (B. F.) ...........66- 1870 | McCall Corporation ......... +» 1873 
*Anaconda Copper Mining...... 1895 | Cooper-Bessemer .............. 1833 Goodyear Tire & Rubber....... 1898 Mit BUNGE. 656s. cceccsvces 1882 
Anchor Post Products......... 1892 Pon ‘Range Or a 1899 Gorham Manufacturing ....... 1 McGraw Electric .............. 1900 
ie i, PS OE eee 1874 | *Corn Exchange Bank Trust... 1852 | {Granby Cons. Mining ......... 1900 | McGraw-Hill Po einem 1899 
Archer-Daniels-Midland ...... 1898 | *tCorn Products ..........-ss00¢ 1002 | Gen Wes bie... o corse ds ks 1872 | McKesson & R ed cccve 
eee 1899 Corning Glass Works.......... 1851 Granite City Steel ............. 1878 McWilliams Dredging ........ 1896 
Armour & Company .......... 1863 Coro, foe. RP ae ESS 1902 Gray Manufacturing .......... 1891 Mead Corporation ............. 846 
Armstrong Cork ............+++ SOD PORNO TD isecosscnccnsenssses 1855 | Gt. Atlantic & Pac. Tea...... 1858 | Mead Johnson ................ 1900 
Arnold Constable .............. 1825 Coreen Of WROAt .. 020050550606 1895 Great Northern Paper ........ 1897 IE IIB oe sien'ssscviess scene 1892 
Artloom Carpet ...........008- 1885 AS ere 1900 Greenfield Tap & Die.......... 1871 Mengel Company .............. 1877 
Aspinook Corporation ......... 1893 Cudahy Packing ............... 1887 Griesedieck Western Brewery 1857 | *tMergenthaler Linotype ...... 1895 
Associated Dry Goods.......... 1892 OOS Saas Se 1900 a er 1888 Merck & Company ........... 1891 
Atlantic Refining ............. 1870 | Cunningham Drug Steres...... 1888 | Hamilton Watch .............. 1892 | Merritt-Chapman & Scott..... 1860 
Atlas Tack .................+05 1810 Curtis Lighting .............0- 1900 Hammermill Paper ............ 1899 | Mesta Mechine ..............- - 1898 
eS Se errr res 1855 Curtis Manufacturing ......... 1876 SERRE UG) sc Scdecpecesceses 1867 Midwest Piping & Supply.... 1899 
Autocar Company ............. 1899 | Curtts Publishing ............. 1883 | *Harbison-Walker Refractories. 1900 | Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg. .. 1885 
ee 6 ee ee 1836 Cutler-Hammer ............... 1899 ely Schaffner & Marx....... 1872 Minneapolis-Moline ........... 1837 
Babcock & Wilcox............. 1881 Davison Chemical ............. 1902 errr 1838 Minnesota Mining & Mfg. .... 1902 
oy lenge sebuie 1831 Le Se res 1892 Havel err ee 1900 Mohawk Carpet = Le aasledte 1885 
SS eee 1883 Deere & Company ............. 1837 Hearn Department Stores..... 1827 Monsanto Chemical ........... 1901 
Barker al sebswakesacenteaae 1880 Dennison Manufacturing ...... 1844 Hecht Company ............0.- 1874 Montgomery Ward arr ee 1872 
SRE NOES ics50sssaenascuces 1897 Detroit-Michigan Stove ....... 1866 Plocka: Mime 2.06. ccesqecese -» 1891 Morrell (John) .............000 1865 
Beatrice Foods ..............0- 1894 DeVilbiss Company ........... 1888 BUEN AUG TED. asioccdccccueceswe 1869 Mullins Manufacturing ........ 1872 
Beech-Nut Packing ........... 1891 Devoe & Raynolds ............ 1754 Hershey Chocolate ........... - 1893 Munsingwear, Inc. .......... 1886 
Belding Heminway ........... 1863 iommand MARU. oc. ices cccesss 1880 Hinde & Dauch Paper......... Myers ee ee ae Gs esac «+» 1870 
Bell Telephone of Oise --+- 1880 Dominion Bridge .............. 1882 Hires (Charles E.) ........000. 1876 amm- ken noixes «e+ 1876 
Best & Company .............. 1879 | Dow Chemical ................. 1897 Hollander (A.) & Son.......... 1889 | National Acme .............- -» 1901 
Best Foods .............+..+0+: 1898 —e OS ee ee ne 1898 | *Homestake Mining ............ 1877 National Automotive Fibres... 1883 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet ....... 1825 Se 1816 | Horn & Hardart Baking ...... 1898 | *National Biscuit ............. -- 1898 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry ...... 1894 somal Salewities L cmeelesaeed 1880 Household Finance ............ 1878 National Cash Register ...... 1882 
Bliss (Af ee ee 1857 Driver-Harris  .......ccccccsees 1899 UP eee 1901 National Dairy Products ..... - 1888 
Biss & Laughlin ...........20 1891 Duplan Corporation ........... 1898 Hubbell CEMGTVOY): occ cicesececs 1888 | *National Lead ............... 891 
Blumenthal (Sidney) .......... 1854 du Pont de Nemours........... 1802 rr eek. 1890 | National Malleable & Steel.... : 1968 
a eae ee «. 1886 Durham Hosiery .............. 1898 ee ars ore nee 1870 | National R indicat suns - 1894 
Borden Company ............. « 1857 i RE OS eS er tone 1884 Imperial Oil, Limited ......... 1 {National Steel ............... - 1868 
ao as 1893 Eagle-Picher .................. 1843 Inge - seccccceceseseees 1875 | fNational Sugar Refining....... 1900 
Bridgeport Brass .............. 1865 Eastern Corporation .......... 1889 rr ere 1893 National Supply ............ eos 1894 
Bristol-Myers ......... siasbwee 1887 Eastman Kodak ............... 1880 Insurance Co. of North Am.... 1792 | National Tea ...............- ~. 1899 
Brown & Bigelow ........... o- 1896 | Ekco Products ..........0000+ 1888 | Interchemical Corporation .... 1860 | National Transit ........... wee 1881 
Brown Company ............. - 1888 Electric. Storage Battery ...... 1888 International Cigar Machine...1901 
Brown Shoe ..........s.0ss.+s- 1878 | Elgin National Watch ........ 1865 | International Harvester ....... 1847 Concluded on page 112 
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British Honduras El Salvador 
Colombia Guatemala 
Costa Rica Honduras 
Cuba Jamaica, B. W. I. 
Dominican Republic Nicaragua 
Ecuador Panama 
Panama Canal Zone 


In the Public Interest . . . 


A REPORT ON USEFULNESS 


Ships of the Great White Fleet have formed a major transportation link 
between North and Middle America for more than half a century. Bananas 
and other fruits, coffee, sugar, abaca, cocoa, and hard woods are brought 
north. Automobiles, electrical appliances, rubber goods, and other manu- 
factured products are taken south. Passenger traffic has been developed, 
resulting in increased understanding and friendship between the peoples of 
the Americas. It is, indeed, a relationship of vast benefit and usefulness to 
the life and economy of the nations concerned. 


To supplement this service of ships, United Fruit maintains an extensive 
communications system. This is the Tropical Radio Telegraph Company—a 
public service organization that efficiently links the Americas. 


Other operations in the public interest include the Company’s thirteen 
hospitals with their network of dispensaries . . . a staff of sanitation workers 
toiling constantly to improve health standards . . . grade schools to serve the 
children of some 90,000 Company employees in Middle America . . . the 
Pan American School of Agriculture, where 160 young men gather from all 
Spanish-speaking Republics for a fully-endowed three-year course. 


United Fruit Company continues to explore ways and means of extend- 
ing its usefulness to the people of Middle America. 


GREAT Witte FLEET 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


General Offices: 80 Federal Street, Boston 10 


Pier 3, N. R., New York 6 1514 K St., N. W., Washington 5 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 321 St. Charles St., New Orleans 4 
1001 Fourth St., San Francisco 7 






























































Compan 

“peepee a rR Ra Standed.O of Obie....-..... > sedansice 
enyow Port News Shipbuilding... 1886 | Radio Corporation ............. 1899 ety = Ay Be) sscksadeemne eee 1960 | El. SSRN 6 cdc ccceccncecsdis 1892 
X= York Air Brake.......... 1890 | Ralston Purina ................ 1894 | Stem (A.) ........ccceccecees- Se ee ee ee 190) 
ew York Dock. ...........0.. 1900-| Rath Pacing .......5.66.....05 1891 Sterchi 7 Stores ....... 1888 Universal American .......... 1876 
ew York & Honduras Rosario 1880 Raybestos-Manhattan ......... 1893 Sterling Brewers .............- 1878 Universal Leaf Tobacco ....... 1888 
tNew York Shipbuilding........ 1899 Raymond Concrete Pile........ 1897 Sterling Engine ............... 1895 Venezuelan Petroleum ........ 1892 
ean agree eee 1899 Reis (Robert) ............----- 1885 Stetson (John B.) .......------ 1865 Vicks Ciel  . ..... cds0se<uwes< 1885 
erwich Pharmacal ........... 1895 Reliable Stores ..........--...- 1602.) -WOOWONS Koc Pe) ..0sscccccceses 1813 Victor Chemical Works ....... 1902 
Ohio Brass .................... 1888 | Reliance Manufacturing ....... 1898 | Stone & Webster Bcguntesoaenes 1889 | *Virginia-Carolira Chemical ... 1895 
te oe ceSabbanoene oubawante 1887 Remington Rand Inc. ......... 1893 Ne ce 1866 | Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke.... 189 
Omnibus Corporation .......... 1899 | Republic Steel ................. 1899 | Studebaker Corporation ....... 1852 Vogt Manufacturing .......... 1874 
Oppenheim, Collins ............ 1901 Rexall Drug ........----+++++- 1902'| Sunbeam Corporation ......... 1897 | *Vulcan Detinning ............. - 19% 
CEs KONE 6.05.5 s ces ince 1894 Reynolds Spring ............... 1899 RRR 1886 _ oe eS eee 1870 
— CRUD nn cinicscccscnesc 1894 Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco ..... 1899 Sunshine Biscuits ............- 1902 Walgreen Company ........... 1902 
= co Products ............... 1884 Rice-Stix Incorporated ........ 1861 Superior Steel ..............5.. 1892 Walker (Hiram) G. W......... 1858 
ee PUMMOMEE cinchcuesesccaseee 1897 Ritter Co. .... see eeee ee eee eens 1887 Swan-Finch Oil ................ 1891 Waltham Watch .............. 1853 
— RE ei ocean wcakGwaneione 1850 Ruberoid Company ............ 1886 | *Swift & Company.............. 1895 Walworth Company ........... 1842 
a FSP aosccsccns 1900 Ruppert (Jacob) ............... 1867 Sylvania Electric Products..... 1901 Wierd Bakkite ...55..0...00c5c08 1846 
ot — SExSu se eeeanekhee 1866 | St. Joseph Lead ............... 1864 | Symington-Gould ............-- 1890 | Warner-Hudnut Inc. .......... 1856 
-s hh ee 1892 SE Mbegs PaPOr ...........5.5- 1899 Talcott (James) ..............- 1854 Wayne Knitting Mills ........ 1891 
ogg fey Rig & Reel...... 1897 Sangamo Electric ............. 1899 Tennessee Corporation ........ 1899 Wesson Oil & Snowdrift...... 1887 
— & Tilford Distillers...... 1840 Scovill Manufacturing ......... 1802 ON as sinc occ sccnccsncewesete 1902 | Wayne Pump ................: 1891 
ha mar ag Transportation ...... 1853 Seagrave Corporation ........ 1886 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil...... 1888 Wentworth Mfg. .............- 1901 
ew, “* oe SUC 1890 | Seeman Brothers, Inc. ........ 1886 | *Texas Pacific Land Trust..... 1888 | *Western Union Telegraph .... 1851 
— Pa fs kena ee 1890 Sears, Roebuck ................ 1886 Thatcher Glass Mfg. .......... 1889 Westinghouse Air Brake...... 1866 
— (FS. Cu) w.rrssceeeeeeees 9903) 1 eC OREN i 5 Sissiee ccs we sssge 1899 | Thermoid Company ........... 1881 Westinghouse Electric ........ 1886 
ered wee — Sand. .... 1902 EE NIE <a cneviossocaiaxacce 1876 >. eae 1899 Weston Electrical Instr...... -- 1888 
—— a _ eo mere” 1850 ae 1900 Thompson Products ..........- 1901 West Virginia Pulp & Paper.. 1888 
eget Manufacturing ...... 1844 Sharp & Dohme ............... 1845 Thompson-Starrett ............ 1899 Wheeling Steel ................ 1893 
Pies NS gale 1885 Shattuck (Frank G.) .......... 1861 Thorofare Markets ............ 1898 White (S. S.) Dental .......... 1844 
+ eiffer ies peuwspececeeee 1889 - iiegcctgr cower Leieanee veer 1866 | Tide Water Asso. Oil.......... 13888 | White Sewing Machine ....... 1866 
fizer ( OD aebnwsiasbaeene 1849 | Simmons Company ............ 1871 | Timken Roller Bearing........ 1896 | Wickes Corporation ........... 1890 
aig SR RDER CPE RASEEEE 1885 nee Saw & a Steel. . .. 3c 1832 | Tishman Realty & Constr...... 1898 | Williams (R. C.) ...........++- 1811 
— & Reading Coal & Iron. 1871 Singer Manufacturing ........ 1863 Tonopah Mining ..............- 1901 Willson Products .............. 1870 
—— <o Corporation ............ 1892 | *Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron... 1881 Transue & Williams Stl. Forg. = Wilson Brothers .............. - 1898 
hillips-Jones Be eee ey sok 1887 Smith (Alexander) ............ 1845 Qo errr Wilson & Company SPR 1853 
coe MEY .06..2020s00008 1890 | Socony-Vacuum Qil ........... 1882 | Underwood Corporation ....... 1898 i ere 1897 
hort ek Mills weseeessececeees 1869 Southern Pipe Line............ 1890 Unexcelled Chemical .......... 1896 Woodward Iron ............... 1881 
— gh Consolidation Coal. 1860 | South Penn Oil................. 1889 | *Union Bag & Paper............ 1899 | Woolworth (F. W.) 1879 
> tsburgh Plate Glass........ 1883 | South Porte Rico Sugar....... 1900 | {Union Carbide & Carbon...... 188 | Worthington Carp. ..........-- 1845 
Pittsbur gh Screw & Bolt...... 1897 | Spalding (A. G.) ..........---. 1876 | Union Oil of Calitornia......... | tea tes 1998 

4 eee ge el ee 1901 | Spear & Company ............ 1893 | Union Tank Car................ 1891 rigley (Wm.) Jr. ........-.- 
Pleasant Valley Wine......... | Gee tio ea... 1994 | United Biscuit ..............-.. 153 | Yale & Towne Mfg. .........-- 1868 
Poor & Company .............. 1889 | Spiegel, Incorporated ......... 1865 | United Dye & Chemical....... 1798 | York Corporation .............. 1885 
Lambert Inc........... 1849 | Squibb (E. R.) & Sons........ 1858 | +Un. Engineering & Fdry. ..... 1900 | Young (L. A.) Spring & Wire 1898 
“Pressed Steel Car.............. 1899 ' Standard Brands .............. 1809 | “MFM IEE 6 oii500 ss oes se0cc 1899 | Youngstown Sheet & Tube.... 1900 






















*Traded on the New York Stock Exchange in 1902. +Predecessor or predecessors established earlier. 








Looking for growth potential for the 
portfolios of your clients? Then look at 








the gains in industry, commerce, agricul- 
ture and population being made in the 
45,000 square mile area served by South- 
western. In a decade, our number of 
customers has doubled, our peak load 
has quadrupled, our generating capacity 
has tripled and our plant account has 





quadrupled. We're growing with a grow- 
ing service area. Want to grow with us? 





—— “ey” 
PUBLIC SERVICE Fs 


COMPANY COMPANY 
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How a 
grain thief 
operates 


When a freight car bearing 
golden grain rolls into a 
Schenley distillery, it’s met 
by a man carrying a long, 
gleaming tube. The man 
raises the tube high, thrusts 
it deep into the grain pile 
again and again—each time 
capturing a handful of fine, 
ripe kernels. 

This big tube, in whiskey 
makers’ language, is a 
“srain thief.” It probes the 
entire load, top to bottom 
and side to side, gathering 
a sample for testing. 

You might think testing is 
unnecessary, when you con- 
sider that Schenley buys 
only the choicest distillers’ 
grade grain, the kind best 
suited to making whiskey. 





Yet every carload is care- 
fully tested. These grain 
tests are the first step in a 
complete network of quality 
controls that guard the 
whiskies from the time the 
grain is grown until— years 
later—the whiskey is in 
your glass. 

This is Schenley’s way of 
making certain that you get 
the utmost enjoyment in 
every drop of every drink. 
Schenley Distillers, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. ©1952 


HENLEY 














“Schenley’s «=e best-tasting 
unmatched skill — _ whiskies in ages 





























































© measure the growth of the 
eaimes of stockholders and em- 
ployes of leading corporations in the 
United States and Canada an effort 
has been made to compare present 
figures with those of 1902. 
There are numerous instances 
where the present company or its 
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Growth in Numbers of Stockholders and Employes 


By Weston Smith 


predecessor has been in existence for 
50 years or more but where there are 
no accurate records of the number of 
stockholders and employes for years 
as early as 1902. In these cases the 











earliest available information is bein 
used. 

A significant feature of the tabula- 
tion is the large number of companie; 
which now have more stockholders 
than employes. Few examples of this 
kind were to be found in industry 5) 


years ago. 








jinn a pice SS —— | —— 
Stock- Stock- Stock- Stock- 
holders Employes holders Employes holders Employes holders Employes 
Abbott Laboratories .._c1.010 15,793 6,500 Bethlehem Steel ...... 095,507 4,882 101,622 152,573 
Acme Steel ........... 5 10,626 4,044 Bigelow-Sanford ..... c3,530 7,000 6,604 7,123 
Air Reduction ........ c7,500 ee 8, 238 Birdsboro Steel ....... c46 527 630 1,493 
Allegheny Ludlum ....__c3,490 929 16, 287. = 15,552 Black & Decker....... a7 a25 4,877 3,770 
Allied Chemical ...... b12,100 ree "a 800 - 000 ——— ae & c132 Bo ‘ me 
Allied Mills .......... c1,400 c750 93 , rden Oa we 7 45) 
Allied Products ....... c800 c450 1,100 1,254 Borg-Warner ......... c9,941 secs: Seeman 
Allied Stores ......... d18,221 416.200 18, 600 27,200 Blaw-Knox .......... c4,000 2,700 11,745 11,48 
Allis-Chalmers ....... b7,128 64,548 28, 288 36,650 Boston & Maine...... 7,228 21,912 7,778  12,8% 
Aluminium Ltd. ...... c2,000 3,000 11,000 35, 000 Bower Roller Bear.... c600 ania 3,292 3,25) 
Aluminum Co. Am.... 7,400 ess 14, 186 47,000 Braniff Airways ...... c2 c15 3,880 2,86) 
Amerada Co. ......... c3,093 c600 3,907 1,685 Bridgeport Brass ..... 31 1,019 8,582 5,019 
Amer. Bank Note..... c7,559 ¢2,100 7,099 1,750 Briggs Mfg. .......... c8,730 25,000 18,554 26,54! 
ap ee te 
x € eae c cl, ; rown-Forman ....... c c ; : 
Mamet. Gee. .cccceses c26,560 17,400 28.935 34,195 Brown Shoe .......... c2,500 ere 3,231 14,00 
Amer. Car & Fdry..... 18,900 2,210 12,932 11,000 Bruce (EB. L.) ........ b122 b300 1,143 3,10) 
Amer. Gas & El....... c18,541 wath « 3,473 12,662 Bruck Mills .......... c386 c550 1,430 15,000 
fier Home Prod tae ish i Beare Sa Re ae ah 
EN oa phd a x c5,882 8 4 u De eahlla-e wd ek» cll, c4, . I 
Amer. Locomotive .... b10,654 b4,500 22, 077 14,517 Peres c1,738 sacs 2,623 3,450 
Amer. Mach. & Fdry..  c2,870 foes A 8, 815 7,304 Burroughs Add. Mach. 10,000 .... 28,500 20,00 
Amer. p> ae & Met.... = _c1,619 c662 2,281 ae _— a ae c1,300 ‘a oor ys 
Amer. Metal ......... 18 he F ; ge Sere c13; asters r 
Amer. News ......... c980 ~=—_ c 9,000 4,661 16,000 Byers (A. M.) ....... = a4 = a2,000 3,259 2,793 
yee a mks Fepeed c461 a van Byron Jackson ....... c3,200 c300 3,774 1,99 
er. Radiator ....... c32,46 ope A ’ 
Amer. Seal-Kap ...... c700 c90 520 400 
Amer. Smelting |... (26,365 .n.. QUART SRONS > ees a | ee. ae eee 
Amer. Steel Fdr. ..... al,203 a5,423 14,147 12,521 Calumet & Hecla pea ee 26.000 04,075 19.000 4 50t 
Amer. Stores .... c7,750 ae ee [30 661: l See . : ' ory, 
——“_ 21252 22 366 6.474 Campbell, Wyant...... c1,344 c850 3,487 3,256 
wet oy ee a fake , Canada Dry .......... 7,742 757 11,795 —3,001 
Amer, Tel. & Tel...... 9,203 55,369 1,092,433 648,459 Can. Car & Fdry c7.918 a7.500 7.142 6.99 
Amer. Tobacco ....... c19,316 aus 75,017 19,000 Canadian Pac R <tigapalate 9'928 22831 89.245 81.545 
Amer. Woolen ....... d21,000 418,000 17,468 16,100 ———-. aoe. 16 30 
Anaconda Copper ..... c122,728 eres: 39, ,673 : es 5S : j 192 nad 
: Capital Transit ....... c2,008 3,083 2,183 4,098 
Anaconda WHO. 6... c1,500 c2,194 2,375 3 050 Carnation Milk cl 769 c2 700 1 928 10 59! 
Anchor Hocking ee d3,300 d1,500 4,600 10, 149 Cc —ae al5 . 3132 3 24 Q 
Anchor Post ......... c1,669 203. 1,425 «750 > Penge Si alalala as B51 b28O.SC«wS910—Ss«S 98 
Anderson-Prichard ae c2 253 2,920 510 Case (J. I ) emg Ee ROE d3 150 d2 450 7'568 12°56 
Archer-Daniels ...... c4,088 c1,200 4,764 4,804 Catalin C «SN gS eT ah 133 ¢32 4000 "280 
Armco Steel .......... 27 415 50,174 28,032 ine ae c1S983 3.737 19922 28,58 
MD hoe oss b1,400 b41,000 32,013 64, ,000 (0 uae area 3.150 3.000 37836 14, 46 
Armstrong SS sinens. c2,850 c4,783 11,446 16, 011 Cent. A “SAS galego ae on 8 a125 ; 4000 7.00) 
Arvin Indust. ........ c641 e754. «3,619 4,296 Cent. Hedeon G 8 E. 76 120 «10929 ~—«1'180 
Ashland Oil .......... c4,000 c700 =: 16,000 4,200 are” . i ' 
Assoc. Dry Goods 6.950 10 250 Cent. Illinois Lt....... b786 b300 12,343 1,294 
Atchison, Topeka... 13,201 30,766 59,733 65,575 Cont RRO! NM J. an <i hae 
Atlantic ‘Refining... b3,378 =... 31,755 20,116 Century Electric... 490 1301 725 «2.800 
Auto. Voting Mach. .. 3 as Se: ee eee: eee pe ge 
Avco Mf. 31 000 57 519 20 039 Century Ribbon esenee c668 c890 634 1 000 
Pr Sena ihe - “2 , , Certain-teed Prod. ....  c4,480 2,300 9,677 _—‘1,824 
Champion Paper...... c1,265 2,279 5,583 8,06 
Babbitt (B. T.) ....... 372 cl7 3,500 620 Charis Corp. ...5..... c338 c560 409 308 
Babcock & Wilcox.... 1,614 ee 5,214 13,605 Cherry-Burrell ....... c581 = 1,000 1,604 1,800 
Baldwin-Lima ........ b2,300 .... 22,500 19,500 Ches. & Ohio R.R..... 1,360 9,672 88,120 39,31 
ee, @ CGO. 52.5... 3,256 41,600 17,734 57, 932 Chic. & Eastern Ill... aie. 3,401 2,877 3,789 
Bangor & Aroostook. . 37 1,045 2,160 1,674 Chic. Gt. Western..... 2,973 3,899 3,943 3,105 
[a 2 ao WO HR Gti 2 cel ee 
Fee cl, : : ) ic. o. Western. . v ; \ 
mega poet pinnae — - Lod yetet 0 Be Chic. Pneumatic Tool.. 6,000 1,600 7,350 5, 50 
€ el. Canada...... ’ 92 ee 
i iation ...... j c4, 200 28,147 a—1911, b—1921, e—1931, d—1933. 
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10 Always 
1% UALITY 
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0 a of this pledge has 
+ been the primary objective of THE BriGGs 
an MANUFACTURING Company for more than 
‘st forty years. The success of this effort is clearly 
4s attested by the inbuilt fineness of all Briggs 
48 products, automobile bodies as well as plumb- 


ing fixtures. And equally important is the 
skill and know-how with which industry’s 
most advanced mass production techniques 


are being applied to this basic Briggs quality. 


The Briggs Manufacturing Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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For many years, the Stock Transfer Department of the Chase has 
served hundreds of corporations as transfer agent. It has 

proved to these corporations as well as to national security 
exchanges, investment dealers and stock brokers that it can be 
relied upon to furnish a consistently outstanding service, freeing 
the companies from a constant burden and responsibility. 


This performance has been made possible through the 
painstaking development of a highly trained and versatile staff 
qualified to handle all phases of transfer work. 


The fees for Chase stock transfer services and for its other agency 
services are moderate and usually much less than it would cost 
a corporation to maintain a department to do these jobs. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 









Among the trust and 


agency services offered 
by the Chase 
are the following: 


Paying agent for principal 
and interest 


Trustee of mortgage bonds, 
debentures and notes 


Registrar of bonds and 
debentures 


Transfer agent of stock 
Registrar of stock 
Dividend disbursing agent 
Subscription agent 


Depositary-exchange agent 
under reorganizations, 
recapitalizations 

and mergers 


Agent for trustees under 
voting trust agreements 


Agent under escrow 
agreements 


Hershey Chocolate .... 
eres CCAD .......... 
Homestake Mining ... 
Horn & Hardart 

Houdaille-Hershey 
Howe Sound ......... 
Hudson Bay Mining... 
Hudson Motor 
Humble Oil 
Idaho Power 
pepertal OF ........... 
Industrial Rayon 
Inland Steel .......... 
Interlake Iron ........ 
Int'l Business Mach... 
Int’l Harvester ....... 
International Nickel. . 
International Salt : 
International Shoe .... 
International Silver.... 
Int’l Tel. & Tel....... 
Island Creek Coal 


Johns-Manville ....... 
Johnson & Johnson.... 


Kansas City So. R.R... 
Kayser (Julius) ...... 
Kennecott Copper .... 
Keystone Steel & W... 
Kinney (G. R.) 
King-Seeley .......... 
Kresge (S. S.) 
Kress (S. H.) ........ 
4 eer 


ee ee 


Laclede Gas 
Lambert Co. 
Lane Bryant ......... 
Lanston Monotype ... 
Lee Rubber & Tire.... 
Lehigh Coal & Nav.... 
Lehman Corporation .. 
Lehigh Port. Cement. . 
Lehn & Fink.......... 
Lerner Stores ........ 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 

Lily-Tulip Cup 
Link-Belt 
re 
Liquid Carbonic 
Lone Star Gas........ 
Long Island Light..... 
Lorillard (P.) ........ 
Louisville Gas & El.... 
Louisv. & Nash. R.R... 
Lukens Steel 


SO 22 4 6:0 6 44 06 


ereceee 


Meck Temek .......... 
Magma Copper 
Madison Sq. Garden... 
Manhattan Shirt ...... 
Marathon Corp. ...... 
Marion Power Shovel. . 
Marshall Field ........ 
Martin (Glenn, L.).... 
Masonite Corp. ....... 
Mathieson Chemical .. 
May Dept. Stores..... 
Reeptew Co. ... cise 
mecuan Corp. ......... 
McCrory Stores 
McGraw Electric ..... 
McGraw-Hill Publish.. 
McIntyre Porcupine... 
McKesson & Robbins. . 
McQuay-Norris ...... 
ore 


seer ee 
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holders 


c8,242 
b1,005 
al,475 
c1,700 
c8,500 
c4,000 
c14,150 
c10,500 
05,447 
b691 
c20,000 
c1,200 
3,772 
a600 
c5,870 
227 


. c105,100 


c1,504 
c6,766 
c2,153 

b846 
4,487 


c4,750 


15 
c5,241 
b21,992 
4 
c1,819 
b4 
b1,706 
c1,661 
©19'564 


al,651 
c10,000 
c1,100 
c950 
c2,100 
a5,647 
c4,511 
27 
c4,160 
c972 
b1,521 
c650 
c2,255 
c1,875 
a89 
c10,000 
c9,247 
c10,000 
b46 
2,958 
18 


Employes 


c2,177 
b339 
b1,815 
c4,500 
c3,000 
c1,900 
c6,350 
c9,163 
31,260 
c6,000 
c2,250 
d2,195 
al,100 
c6,700 
20,000 
c5,990 
c30,000 
3,769 
b900 
c3,000 


b5,900 
c1,750 


4,183 
c4,500 
c15,430 
a339 
c2,000 
b12 
c29,616 
c15,000 
c18,800 


al,643 
c762 
c2,500 
c1,160 
a7,769 
c2,668 
c600 
c1,400 
600 
e775 


c3,341 
c361 


c8,000 
c1,282 
21,614 
c1,501 


c5,100 
c500 
a340 
c788 
c25,000 
c450 
c677 
c1,600 
c12,000 
c7,647 
c1,900 
c800 
c1,611 
b400 


1,195 
c2,100 


Stock- 

holders Employes 
13,301 4,232 
1,292 882 
12,681 1,665 
3,625 6,000 
9,645 5,100 
4,209 2,350 
15,102 2,638 
9,369 14,300 
12,555 18,112 
8,142 38,287 
37,842 13,025 
7,800 4,700 
15,250 26,327 
8,953 2,222 
18,597 36,219 
70,426 93,461 
86,261 25,757 
2,538 1,372 
12,405 33,000 
4,216 4,600 
54,912 94,000 
6,650 4,700 
13,700 21,000 
1,946 11,232 
3,990 3,995 
4,369 3,613 
87,657 26,594 
3,841 2,301 
2,295 3,224 
2,072 2,632 
29,207 39,686 
15,390 25,308 
26,607 26,864 
12,434 2,228 
11,210 1,984 
2,343 1,421 
1,300 450 
2,850 2,929 
12,889 5,845 
15,077 She 
5,550 3,671 
4,670 1,050 
5,400 7,000 
23,654 11,480 
2,180 3,500 
6,708 10,547 
11,791 2,487 
8,869 3,696 
15,259 5,488 
17,131 5,000 
28,339 5,800 
23,358 2,242 
15,182 28,549 
1,442 5,329 
10,925 9,940 
2,890 1,100 
1,268 560 
1,449 3,300 
5,825 7,517 
1,144 1,600 
14,397 20,000 
7,900 18,300 
c3,689 4,065 
19,000 6,500 
18,797 30,000 
6,025 3,920 
6,098 3,955 
6,308 12,500 
5,500 6,000 
1,950 3,280 
4,526 1,300 
16,000 8,900 
2,353 2,450 
6,147 ook 









Mead Johnson 
Melville Shoe ........ 
Mengel Co. ........... 
meetcn & Coai:......... 
Mergenthaler Lino. ... 
Merritt-Chapman 
Mesta Machine 
Miami Copper ........ 
Mid-Cont. Petroleum . 
Midland Steel Prod.... 
Minn.-Honeywell Reg.. 
Minn.-Moline ......... 
Minn. St. P. S.S. Marie 
Minn. Mining & Mfg... 
Minn. Power & Lt..... 
Missouri Kansas-Tex. . 
Missouri Public Serv... 
Mohawk Carpet Mills. . 
Monsanto Chemical ... 
Montana-Dakota Util. . 
Montgomery Ward . 

Morrell (John) 
Motor Products ...... 
Motor Wheel ......... 
Mt. States Power 
Mueller Brass ........ 
Mullins Mfg. ......... 
Munsingwear, Inc. .... 
murpny (G. CC.) ...... 
meray Corp. ......... 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro.. 


ke 


Nash-Kelvinator ...... 
Nash. Chat. & St. L... 
National Acme ....... 
Nat'l Bellas Hess .... 
Nat’l Cash Register ... 
National Container ... 
National Dairy Prod. . 
National Distillers .... 
National Gypsum 
National Lead ........ 
Nat’l Pressure Cooker. 
National Steel ........ 
Nat’l Sugar Rfg....... 
National Supply 
National Dea. ......... 
Neisner Brothers 
Ee 
Newberry (J. J.) ..... 
New England T. & T.. 
New Haven Clock..... 
New Jersey Zinc...... 
Newport News Ship... 
New York Air Brake.. 
N. Y. Central R.R..... 
N. Y. Ch. & St. Louis. . 
New York Dock...... 
N. Y. New Haven & H. 
N. Y. State El. & Gas. 
Niles-Bement-Pond ... 
Nopco Chemical ...... 
Norfolk & Western.... 
No. Amer. Aviation... . 
North American Co.... 
North. Natural Gas.... 
Northern Pacific Ry... 
No. States Pr. (Minn.). 
Norwich Pharmacal .. 


Ohio Edison .......... 
a 
Okla. Gas & Elec...... 
Okla. Natural Gas..... 
oe 
Otis Elevator ........ 
Outboard Marine Mfg.. 
Owens-Illinois Glass .. 





panna ances, riaallllline 


t - 
holders Employe 


' Stock- 
holders 


c856 
c1,860 
c4,700 
c2 
c4,062 
c1,485 
c1,036 
b18,763 
c4,286 
c1,868 
c5,577 
148 
c1,793 
c16,477 
1,040 
c1,456 
b127 
c3,900 
c4,304 
068,236 
¢2,150 
c1,000 
c5,517 
b1,190 
b5 


c1,380 
c1,446 
c1,620 
c4,260 
c1,274 


b1,000 
c808 
c4,000 
c6,600 
3 
330 
b1,186 
c1,442 
c2,147 
a7,281 
343 
c2,750 
c2,300 
c2,754 
3.922 
c1,167 
c621 
a4,114 
c815 
3,499 
c6 
c3,000 
b34,328 
677 
c681 
c29,326 
a6 
c1,715 
e1ll 
a7,256 
c22,268 
63,357 
c3 
3,865 
b19,367 


c366 


¢5,047 


a—1911, b—1921, c—1931, d--1933. 





Employes 
c435 
cl775 
c2,000 
c1,200 
c2,000 
c1,500 
6,989 
c1,559 
c1,150 
c1,014 
2,526 
c780 
c673 
7,281 
c281 
c4,000 
c2,100 
327 
¢21,573 
¢5,000 
c1,600 
c1,800 
b276 
b280 
c1,200 
c4,000 
c6,000 
c480 


250 
c5,650 
c750 
c3,000 
2,400 
250 
b2,100 


253 
c150 
c2,600 
c5,000 
c3,500 
c2,400 
c2,000 
c5,000 
al1,069 
c780 
c4,806 
c5,626 
c800 
56,488 
4,022 
c670 
c20,106 
al8 
c200 
12,149 
cl10 
c824 
21,324 
1,631 


c525 


a400 
a915 
¢2,500 
c13,015 
c300 
c6,180 


4,634 
12,455 
5,300 
14,018 
3,740 
1,210 
7,875 
7,700 
15,225 
8,056 
8,950 
9,282 
2,172 
11,351 
20,822 
6,267 
1,358 
4,190 
19,572 
9,632 
68,168 
2,931 
3,522 
8,467 
7,804 
3,165 
4,613 
2,199 
7,810 
8,845 
1,959 


43,208 
15,182 
6,200 
10,000 
15,109 
12,054 
63,797 
45,904 
16,107 
21,404 
1,127 
2,659 
9,748 
4,810 
1,775 
1,447 
3,899 
17,262 
817 
7,863 
7,992 
4,288 
47,582 
13,863 
540 
4,932 
16,082 
5,000 
1,636 
26,920 
31,565 
46,124 
15,295 
20,428 
59,640 
4,660 


78,017 
33,162 
10,189 
7,097 
8,853 
17,031 
1,639 
14,937 








1,19} 
6,55 
3,30, 
7,30) 
3,47 
4,10 
3,74 
1,40) 
3,37] 
4,20) 
18,50) 
7,39 
5,87 
11,90 
94g 
10,21; 
35 





24,613 
5,387 
2,200 
1,80/ 

33,00) 
4,28? 

43,39) 

11,000 
5,924 

14,268 
1,600 

26,728 
2,711 

10,056 
9,000 
6,131 
2,655 

20,000 

34,445 

786 
6,395 

14,069 

2,500 

108,981 
16,909 
631 
3,093 
3,008 
716 

23,067 

32,180 
1,716 

25,554 
5,549 

914 


4,860 
5,854 
2'461 
1.721 

10,000 
9/886 
2'850 

25,696 
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DETROIT - MILWAUKEE + KENOSHA 





THE PAST HALF-CENTURY of American history 
has witnessed a greater evolution in the 
economic and social spheres than the whole 
world saw in all the centuries that went before. 


These, indeed, have been Golden Years! And 
through them all, FINANCIAL WORLD has 
done a significant job of chronicling and inter- 
preting the story of American business, indus- 
try and finance that are the basis of these 
tremendous advances. 


Through all these years, and more, the divi- 
sions that comprise the Nash - Kelvinator 
Corporation have helped contribute to a better 
standard of living. Since 1881 — Leonard 
appliances — bearers of the oldest continuous 
name in refrigeration — likewise have been 
familiar to generations of Americans. 


Way back in 1902 — the same year Financial 
World was born —the first Rambler — the 
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“Granddaddy” of all Nash cars — took to the 
cobblestone streets and rutted roads of early- 
day America. Today’s Nash Golden Airflytes 
— termed “The World’s Most Beautiful Cars”— 
reflect fifty years experience in building 
great cars. 


Kelvinator pioneered the electric household 
refrigerator more than 37 years ago. And its 
present broad line of appliances is adding new 
lustre to the modern kitchen and making 
new contributions to the growing pleasure and 
convenience of electrical living. 


In common with the editors and publishers of 
Financial World, we look upon these accom- 
plishments of the past as important only 
insofar as they contribute to an even brighter 
future. We look forward to the years to come 
as providing new and greater opportunities 
to serve America and the World! 


The truly Golden Years lie ahead! 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Pacific Gas & Elec..... 
Pacific Lighting ...... 
Pacific Mills .......... 


Peabody Coal 
Penick & Ford........ 
Penn-Dixie Cement ... 
Penney (J. C.) ........ 
Pennsylvania R.R. .... 
Pennsylvania Salt ..... 
Penna. Water & Pwr.. 
Peoples Drug Stores. . 
Peoples Gas Lt. & C... 
Pepperell Mfg. ....... 
ak. eae 
Pfeiffer Brewing 
Phelps Dodge ........ 
Philadelphia Elec. .... 
Philip Morris Ltd..... 
Phillips Petroleum .... 
Pillsbury Mills 
Pitney-Bowes ........ 
Pitts. Plate Glass...... 
Pitts. & West. Va..... 
Peton Oo. .......... 
Pond Creek Pocahan.. . 
Poet & GA........... 
Potomac Elec. Pwr.... 
Powdrell & Alexander. 
Pratt & Lambert...... 
Procter & Gamble..... 
Providence Gas ....... 
Public Serv. E. & Gas. 
Pullman, Inc. 
Pure Oil 


eee eee 


Quaker Oats 





Radio Corporation 
Rath Packing ........ 
Raybestos-Manhattan . 
Raymond Concrete P.. 
Reading Company .... 
Reeves Bros. ......... 
Reliance Mfg. ........ 
Remington Rand 
Republic Steel ........ 
Revere Copper & B.... 
Reynolds Tobacco .... 
Rice-Sux, Tnc. ... 1... 


Rio Grande Valley Gas 


gs eee 
Rochester Gas & Elec.. 
Royal Typewriter ..... 


St. Joseph Lead....... 
Seeman Bros. ......... 
Seiberling Rubber _. 

Shattuck (F. G.) 
Sinclair Oil 


eee eee 
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So. Indiana Gas & Elec. 


Southern Pacific ...... 
South Penn Oil....... 
So. P. Rico Sugar..... 
Spalding (A. G.) ...... 
Sparks-Withington 

Spencer Kellogg ...... 
Splewel, Inc. .......... 
Squibb (E. R.) 


Standard Oil (Ohio) .. 
Stand. Steel Spring... . 
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Standard Oil (N. J.)... 





_ 1901 —_—  -—— 1951—___— 
Stock- Stock- 
holders Employes holders Employes 
a2,898  a4,327 188,463 17,364 
231 c6,073 27,423 7,523 
b1,528 Seto 6,200 10,000 
c7,688 c948 5,020 903 
al,233 al3,629 11,438 73,549 
24 a5,186 105,927 9,008 
200 2,000 22,473 9 334 
c1,460 ~—c1,200 1,831 1,199 
c581 ae 3,133 7,379 
c2,384 c973 4,442 1,562 
2 60 1,254 1,843 
c5,743 = c1,370 5,287 2,164 
b1,221 10. Leen 7450 
24,531 72,193 179,908 137,604 
767 2,439 5,642 2,670 
C2137 b759 6,326 860 
c1,413 ~~ c1,726 2,200 4,300 
c11,988 cs 14,679 6,048 
c2,659 6,000 6,000 7,000 
c1,400 1,800 1,673 5,200 
c1,700 322 4,739 1,124 
100 2,000 32,118 13,251 
a7,500 a2,000 105,747 8,100 
c1,800 cl180 = 17,901 3,708 
c39,000 6,000 70,233 20,618 
c5,000 2,800 7,819 5,780 
c3,600 c382 7,624 3,274 
c4,700 b10,573 15,000 29,330 
al8 a628 431 1,009 
c1,380 15,000 10,162 6,940 
364 eae 1,534 1,400 
c2,959 c350 3,700 1,100 
c4,868 b801 42,396 2,772 
e525 ~—¢: 1,800 2,200 1,100 
re ose 1,900 900 
1,088 1,500 49,914 21,300 
6,300 6,718 8,827 852 
a551 10,207 116,278 14,003 
7,800 17,737 30,920 17,000 
b26,280 = ¢9,500 36,548 10,574 
c4,485 6,200 7,256 6,543 
d3,600 d3,900 10,642 8,410 


b26,909 
c3,313 
c921 
a5,997 
c1,100 
c17,321 
c30,000 
c2,600 
26 
c2,219 


c2,500 


2434 
b100 


d5,145 
c400 
d3,500 
c6,500 
c75,500 
b26,358 
b279 


c55,929 


c4,630 
c4,970 
c2,425 


c4,010 
b16 
d2,100 
c2,282 
3,832 
c4,546 


c417 


c13,917 176,592 57,657 
c2,200 4,012 7,072 
c3,000 5,383 7,200 

c200 1,450 9,700 
17,884 9,856 18,307 
c2,600 2,800 7,000 
c5,000 2,350 5,600 

c16,938 32,248 35,510 

c30,000 65,229 69,545 
¢5,510 6,549 8,254 
a5,500 71,734 11,469 
c2,529 2,475 4,200 

e150 4,827 225 
c1,400 1,410 1,146 
a982—s: 18,172 2,584 
b2,083 3,804 8.918 
J ate 9,023 5,100 
c600 1,121 700 
d1,000 2,659 2,228 
c8,000 5,965 7,000 

c15,000 101,268 20,900 
b6,067 104,670 7,299 

b486 7,995 635 

c91,110 51,424 83,033 

c1,894 8,964 2,557 

rr 7,729 6,000 
c4,800 2,245 1,849 
c1,800 7,280 1,900 
c500 5,204 1,537 
d1,900 9,280 10,000 
c1,774 7,287 8,700 

c43,453 253,515 116,000 
c6,100 27,025 10,683 

c278 8,768 7,515 


-————1901 — 


Stock- 

holders 
Sterchi Bros. ......... c1,180 
Sterling Drug ........ d22,000 
Stetson (J. B.) ....... 902 
Stewart-Warner ..... c20,000 
Studebaker Corp. ..... 28 
Sun Chemical ........ 569 
a 4 
Sunshine Biscuits ..... c5,000 
Superior Steel ........ 6 
Superior ‘t'ool & Dye.. c3 
Swart a Ge... 2.2.00. c3,627 
Sylvania El. Prod...... c866 
cf) 3 eer 670 
Tampa Electric ....... c4,491 
;. . ee al,617 
Texas Gulf Prod....... c25,025 
Thatcher Glass ....... c3,240 
Thermoid Co. ........ c3,894 
Thompson Products .. c1,922 
Thompson (J. R.) .. c2,184 


Tide Water Asso. Oil... c34,513 


Tilo Roofing ......... c483 
Timken-Detroit Axle . c6,186 
Underwood Corp. ..... b3,940 
Union Bag & Paper... 1,287 
United Biscuit ........ iene 
United Carbon ....... c2,059 
United-Carr Fastener... 1,236 
Un. Engineering & F.. 42 
United Fruit ......... 1,608 
United Specialties ..... d1,130 
U.S. Preightt ......... c1,300 
U.S. Gypsum ........ 85 
io 3D aaa c4,691 
U.S. Pipe & Foundry... c7,911 
U.S. Rubber ......... b29,231 
U.S. Smelting ........ c17,188 
Wi Me cbs ru: ¢238,177 
Um, peace ........ c1,971 
Universal Leaf Tobacco ¢2,229 


Van Raalte Co......... 335 
Va.-Carolina Chemical. 11,564 
Virginian Railway. . c340 
Vulcan Detinning ..... 185 
Waldorf System ...... c3,000 
Walgreen Co. ........ d3,400 
Walker (Hiram) G.&W. 32,000 
Walworth Co.......... c2,615 
Ward Baking ......... c9,637 
Washington Gas Lt.... beet 
Wesson Oil & Snow... c7,455 
Western Auto Supply.. c550 
West. Maryland R.R... 248 
West. Pacific R.R...... c4,400 
Western Union ....... 10,343 
Westinghouse Air B... 1,900 
Westinghouse Elec....  c54,158 
Weston Elec. Instr...._c 1,498 
West Va. Pulp & P..._— 2,000 
White (S. S.) Dental... c1,623 
White Motor ......... c4,991 
, 0 eee c3,162 
Willys-Overland ...... ¢22,350 
Woolworth (F. W.)...  c41,138 
Worthington Corp. ... c3,486 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr....  c6,713 
Yale & Towne........ 18 
York Corporation ..... c306 
Zonite Products ...... c2,450 





a—1911, b—1921, c—1931; d—1933. 








Employes 
625 


c8,206 
c1,300 
c4,529 
335 
c700 
650 
c73,488 
d965 
c1,296 


c2,516 
25,617 
c12,500 
53,619 
c1,280 
¢1,585 





c1.773 
©2,653 
225 


c4,500 
a22 
c400 
a4,300 
c5,215 
c1,257 
c7,500 
c1,150 
1,350 
c4,071 
b52,112 
b4,900 
c1,000 
c4,500 
c1,800 
c3,620 
c485 
c16,000 
 €64,333 


c1,700 
a3,900 
543 


c400 


- 1951 —~ 
S 


holders Employes 
c1,544 805 
35,161 11,978 
2,262 3,625 
14,823 9,353 
20,481 22,762 
7,365 2,647 
14,342 20,207 
7,850 10,000 
1,645 1,205 
2,370 610 
64,500 76,000 
21,208 24,600 
5,405 3,804 
6,284 800 
113,642 40,344 
38,640 1,350 
3,297 2,000 
7,842 2,608 
5,043 . 18,624 
1,232 2,472 
23,424 11,508 
2,085 1, 
14,648 10,187 
8,723 12,081 
9,327 6,194 
7,795 9,300 
4,476 1,225 
2,265 3,712 
5,921 5,536 
63,216 91,302 
789 1,150 
1,400 5,000 
10,860 10,350 
9,173 “dyais 
7,964 3,829 
26,201 83,500 
12,556 ‘aces 
256,630 301,328 
10,714 1,260 
4,918 3,600 


2,607 4,300 
3,469 4,000 
8,386 3,147 
1,790 277 
5,030 4,250 
10,800 17,000 
12,231 5,810 
10,636 5,600 
5,948 7,169 
11,201 2,252 
12,840 11,000 
4,380 7,394 
1,096 5,350 
4,796 aie 
20,207 42,709 
34,000 10,500 
103,252 108,654 
1,947 3,600 
4,125 8,000 
2,953 2,634 
7,373 8,500 
1,850 221 
8,368 10,913 
83,955 95,923 
6,123 10,488 
12,375 2,657 
3,330 9,583 
5,724 4,447 
5,025 275 
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For a World of Service! 


Long a leader in the expansion of Canadian industry, 


Canadian Pacific is ready to serve business planning development in Canada. 


@ 17,000 miles of railway across Canada © 
@ Trans-Atlantic passenger and cargo ships 
@ Steamship freight service to the Orient 


@ Hotels, resorts and mountain lodges— 
year ‘round and seasonal 


@ Coastal and Great Lakes steamships 


@ Airlines to Hawaii, New Zealand and 
Australia, Japan, China and in Canada 


@ Communications, express, travelers checks, 
transmittal of funds 


























World’s Greatest— 
and Most Gracious—Travel System 


For information: Canadian Pacific, 581 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y.; 80 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass.; 39 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill.; 1231 Washington 
Boulevard, Detroit 26, Mich.; 513 West Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles 14, Calif.; 185 Post Street, San Francisco 8, Calif. 












































Congratulations to 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


on 50 years 





of excellent 


financial reporting 





Doehler-Jarvis Corporation 


Plants: Toledo, Ohio - Grand Rapids, Mich. - Pottstown, Pa. - Batavia, N.Y. - Chicago, Ill. 











WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
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Funston on N.Y.S.E. 





Continued from page 15 





The law differentiates between a 
short-term capital gain (a gain ac- 
cruing from the sale of property held 
less than six months) and a long- 
term capital gain. The long-term 
gain, very properly, is taxed at a 
comparatively favorable rate. 

Yet the law does not raise the maxi- 
mum revenue for the simple reason 
that the peried prescribed to establish 
a long-term gain—more than six 
months—is too long. The invéstor’s 
capital is frozen for that six months 
—or he is taxed at a higher rate. The 
Exchange and_ other responsible 
groups have provided the U. S. 
Treasury with figures proving that a 
shortened holding period—even with- 
out a reduction in the tax rate itself 
—would provide the Government 
with more revenue than is produced 
under the terms of the present law. 
But at tax hearings last year the 





















The Company behind 
“America’s No. 1 Shoe’ 


Melville Shoe Corporation is the largest 
integrated manufacturer-retailer in the shoe 
industry. It operates 567 nation-wide retail stores. 








The company was founded in 1892 and has paid 
dividends since it was incorporated in 1916. 

It makes and sells more men’s dress shoes 

than anyone else in America. 


ELVILLE SHOE 
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Is is a portrait of a very well-known family. 

It’s Elsie and her family, the symbol of The 

Borden Company to millions of folks all over the 
country. 

Elsie made her debut in 1937, just fifteen years 
ago. She came before the American public as the 
friendly interpreter of a company that has been a 
leader in the food business since 1857. 


The Beginning 


It was ninety-five years ago, in the middle of the 
booming nineteenth century, that Gail Borden 
made his revolutionary discovery—the way to 
concentrate and can milk at a time when home 
refrigeration was almost nonexistent. 

This Borden discovery was the beginning of the 
Borden Good Food Line. 


Portrait of a secure family 
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Growth 


The Borden Company grew with America, add- 
ing and building products, winning more friends 
year by year. 

Today, Elsie, known by 8 out of every 10 people 
in America, is the saleslady of a diversified line of 
products, including cheeses, coffee, ice cream, 
mince meat and all kinds of milk. 

These, and other special products, such as ad- 
hesives and plastics made by Borden’s Chemical 
Division, are constantly being improved and de- 
veloped by a continuing and exhaustive program 
of research. 

As the symbol of The Borden Company, Elsie 
stands for a company which has a history of 
uninterrupted dividend payments since 1899, the 
year it was incorporated into its present form. 

© The Borden Company 


The Borden Company 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 









(ongratulations, “Financial World” 


On Your 
50th Anniversary of Service! 


American Security and Trust Company of Washington, D. C., compliments you on your 
fine record of accomplishment in furthering the interests of finance and business through 
the pages of your splendid publication. American Security, having served in the banking 
and trust field for 62 years, appreciates the feelings of pride that must be yours on such 














an occasion. 














62 Years of Service in the Nation’s Capital 


American Security 


& TRUST COMPANY 


DANIEL W. BELL, President 
15th St. and Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 






























OVER $5 BILLION OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 











More than half a century 
of service in the 
United States 

















Treasury stubbornly insisted that the 
holding period be increased from six 
months to 18 months and also pro- 
posed a sharp increase in the tax rate. 
While I realize that it is somewhat 
out of fashion today to commend the 
Congress for its sagacity, I salute its 
wisdom for refusing to be stampeded 
by the ill-founded demands of the 
Treasury Department. 

The punitive aspects of the present 
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Capital Gains Tax Law are almost 
shocking in their implications. The 
law puts a stranglehold on the in- 
vestor that is intolerable. We have 
on the one hand an almost desperate 
need for new productive capital— 
and on the other hand a tax law 
which seems to be wilfully designed 
to throw road-blocks in the way. 
Capital must: be highly mobile—if 
it is to be productive. Today the in- 





vestor who buys a security immo- 
bilizes his capital to the extent that 
for six months he is unable to exer- 
cise normal business judgment. If he 
feels that his funds can be invested 
more profitably elsewhere within a 
few months after his purchase, he is 
deterred from selling because, if he 
does so, he is immediately subject to 
a higher tax rate. The tax bite, in 
other words, may be bigger than the 
possible investment gain—so he does 
nothing. 


Unhealthy Condition 


I regret to say that I have heard 
of too many people who solve the 
problem by refusing to put their 
money to work or who just let it stay 
locked up. Surely that is an un- 
healthy condition. 

The Capital Gains Tax Law has a 
similarly inhibiting effect on the prin- 
cipal function of the New York Stock 
Exchange, which is to provide the 
best market possible for the purchase 
and sale of securities. The successful 
functioning of such a market may be 
measured directly in terms of its 
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All in a Lifetime 














Celanese was still in the test tube at the turn of the 
century when the first copies of Financial World 
came off the press. It hadn’t even been christened, 
much less registered as a trademark for yarn in the 
United States Patent Office. 


The ensuing growth and development of the Com- 
pany is industrial history. Its pioneering accom- 
plishment in plastics, its leadership in the 
development of petro-chemicals, its forward think- 
ing in establishing affiliated companies in Canada, 
Mexico,-Colombia and Venezuela—all are a matter 
of current record. 


These have been lively years. The last half century 
has seen the rise in this country of the chemical 
fiber industry, automobiles, aviation, air condition- 
ing, radio, television, the great upsurge of chemicals 
and plastics. 


But, in our country there is no standing still. It 
looks to us as though the editors of Financial World 
would have plenty of news to report in their second 
fifty year span ahead. We wish them well. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Chemicals - Chemical Yarns and Fibers - Textiles - Plastics - Cellulose 

















































For happier workers 
pulling for higher profits 
_ in YOUR COMPANY 
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Profit-Sharing Pension Plans 


Insured Plans Have Advantages—Trusteed Plans Have Advantages 


Our Plan Combines the Advantages of Both 


Write for a free copy of our descriptive booklet, 
“KR Profit-Sharing and Retirement Plan.” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANYF + 
SPECIALISTS in Business Insurance and Pension Trusts 























For Top Performance Under All Conditions 


VEEDOL High-Detergency Motor Oil 











New VEEDOL High-Deter- 
gency Motor Oil, made from 
100% Pennsylvania crude 
plus the latest scientific addi- 
tives, puts performance in 
your car and keeps it there. 


Turbo-Charged Coupe designed by Richard Arbib 
for the veepot “Dream Car’ Salon. Equipped with 
new luxury Federal Flying -A- Safti Ride Tires. 


TIDE WATER 
= ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 
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liquidity. It is fundamental that the 
more bids there are to buy and the 
more offers there are to sell, the more 
certain it is that all buyers and sellers 
will receive the most equitable treat- 
ment. The alternative is a thin, hesi- 
tant market, a sick market malfunc- 
tioning for the investor, for industry 
and for the nation. 

My friend, Dr. Harold G. Moulton, 
who recently retired as President oi 
The Brookings Institution in Wash- 
ington, summed up the relationship 
between the welfare of the investor, 
speculation and the liquidity of the 
market when he wrote: 


Broader Market 













“Various studies of the stock mar- 
ket seem to demonstrate that issues 
in which there is active speculation 
generally have a more continuous 
market than do those in which specu- 
lation is inactive or entirely absent. 
Thus the general public finds a 
broader and more active market in 
which to buy or sell for investment 
purposes.” 

The italics are mine! 

The Stock Exchange is proud to 
serve the millions of Americans who 
have invested their savings in indus- 
try. And we are proud of the part 
we play in aiding our great corpora- 
tions to build an industrial machine 
that is the bulwark of the free world. 

It is only by serving the public and 
industry that the Exchange can 
justify its existence—and I think the 
Exchange will be in business for a 
long time to come. 




































Curb Market Evolution 








Continued from page 17 





second, closely followed by Fire As- 
sociation of Philadelphia (94 years), 
Singer Manufacturing Company (89 
years), and many others. 

At present nearly 900 stock and 
bond issues, having a combined mar- 
ket value of close to $18 billion are 
traded on the New York Curb Ex- 
change. Public interest in these is- 
sues has been on the upswing. Our 
volume of 111.6 million shares in 1951 
ran four per cent ahead of 1950. Last 
year our’s was the only stock ex- 
change in this country to report a 
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Oil tankers, pipelines, and tank cars bear 
heavy loads to Philadelphia. The nation’s 
leading oil companies are spending huge 
sums in this area to expand their refining 
and processing facilities. All this activity 
points up one dominant fact...this region is 
the ideal location. Within a one hundred 
mile radius are 21,000,000 consumers... 
the richest market in the world. Three 


PORT OF OPPORTUNITY 
Notion’ fastes/-growthg Port serves Vibrlle Createst lodustial Atv0e 


great railroads and a network of modern 
highways are available to transport prod- 
ucts to and from it in the least possible 
time and at the lowest possible cost. 
Translate these factors into terms of your 
own business. Add reliable labor and 
plenty of electric power now and for 
the future. Aren’t these advantages you 


have been looking for in a new location? 






PHILADELPHIA 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Serving the Worlds 


Greatest Industrial Area 


lor your children 


Everyone believes it desirable to provide for his children’s 
future, but even noted authorities differ as to the best method 
of solving the many legal and tax matters involved. 

Our new booklet, “Mutual Funds for Minors’, discusses 
these problems in detail. It explains how Mutual Funds can 
provide a practical answer to the questions of taxes and 
proper management of the child’s estate. Mutual Fund shares 
can provide for automatic re-investment of dividends and the 
possibility of capital growth under continuous professional 
management—often costly advantages when obtained on an 
individual basis. 

If you would like to know more about providing for your 
youngsters’ future, with the possibility of reducing income and 
inheritance taxes, you'll want to read this enlightening book- 
let. For your free copy of “Mutual Funds for Minors”, mail 
the convenient coupon below—or visit our offices. 





SHIELDS & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
44 WALL STREET ° NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-5300 
Uptown Office— HOTEL BILTMORE 


BOSTON .. HOUSTON LOS ANGELES TUCSON 
LITTLE ROCK BUFFALO BEVERLY HILLS 





Deak Sirs: Please send me, without obligation, your free booklet ‘‘Mutual Funds for 


a I am interested primarily in attempting to provide, within the limits of market 
risk, for: 


( ) Stability income and growth 
( ) Capital appreciation 


Name...: 




















MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUNDS 


Dpavestows MUTUAL 
Ofvestors STOCK FUND 
havestors SELECTIVE FUND 


FACE-AMOUNT CERTIFICATE COMPANY 


Oevestors SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 
* 
For prospectuses of any of these investment 
companies, check one of the boxes below: 


Chevestors DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


Established 1894 
231 ROANOKE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
(C] INVESTORS MUTUAL [] INVESTORS SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 
(1) INVESTORS STOCK FUND (-] INVESTORS SELECTIVE FUND 


Please send the prospectuses about tne investment company or com- 
panies checked above. 


NAME 





ADDRESS CITY. STATE ZONE__ 


























volume increase over the previous 
twelve-month period. The rising 
trend is continuing through 1952 with 
volume to date reported about ten 
per cent ahead of 1951. 

The Curb’s dual role is empha- 
sized by its activities in the foreign 
investment field. We can point with 
pride to a list of over 170 stock and 
bond issues, representing more than 
150 government and corporate issu- 
ing agencies in 20 foreign countries. 
We are now the largest market for 
foreign securities in the United 
States. Contributing to this fact has 
been our pioneering leadership in 
providing an exchange market in this 
country for the securities of the 
Canadian enterprises that are carrying 
out the great new industrial and min- 
eral development of our sister nation. 
Canada, with 88 stock issues, is today 
the largest contributor to our foreign 
market. Curb interest in Canada 
was highlighted recently when, for 
the first time, our members elected 
a Canadian to our board of governors. 


Further Growth Anticipated 


I anticipate a continuation of the 
growth and expansion of our market. 
While regular memberships are con- 
stitutionally confined to 499, associate 
memberships are on the rise and are 
attracting more and more corpora- 
tions. The number of member offices, 
now close to 1,700, is also on the 
upswing. In the matter of original 
listings there is also continued pro- 
gress to report. Last year we ap- 
proved 44 issues totaling 60 million 
shares. Thus far in 1952 28 issues of 
89.6 million shares have been ap- 
proved for listing. New issues, ad- 
ditional shares, stock dividends and 
splitups, less delistings have increased 
our list this year by 85.0 million 
shares. 

The growth and present position 
of the Exchange in the financial com- 
munity has recently raised the ques- 
tion of the desirability of revising the 
name of this fine institution to one 
that more appropriately indicates its 
real nature and present national sta- 
ture. This and the solution of the 
many problems that confront our in- 
dustry, such as further extension or 
rearrangement of trading hours, ad- 
justment of commission schedules, 
imposition of charges for special ser- 
vices, enhancement of the liquidity 
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s.s. UNITED STATES 
World's Most Modern Superliner 
























AKE a long look at her—the new s.s. UNITED 
STaTEs—and let your heart swell with pride. You 
won't be alone, for a great new American ship has 

become the world’s fastest, most modern superliner. 


You'll be in Europe in less than five days! 


She’s five city blocks long (990 feet) and 12 decks 
high—by far the largest and fastest ship ever built 
in the United States. Air-conditioned throughout 
with temperatures individually controlled in each 
stateroom. There’s a ship-to-shore telephone in 
every stateroom, too. 


s.s. AMERICA 


The beautiful and luxurious 
America is the other half of 
this great, new transatlantic 


Absolutely nothing has been spared to make your 
ocean crossing on the greatest American ship ever 


team. Here you will enjoy «.s. AMERICA— sails from New York to put to sea, a most memorable event. 

just the kind of service, food at 4 p.m. to Cobh, Havre, Southampton 

and entertainment you would and Bremerhaven Oct. 24, Nov. 14, s.s. UNITED STATES—sails from New York at 12 noon to 
expect aboard a great liner Dec. 5, Jan. 20, and regularly there- Havre and Southampton, Oct. 17, Oct. 31, Nov. 15, Dec. 10, 
such as this—the choice of after. First Class $295 up; Cabin $200 Dec. 27*, and regularly thereafter. First Class $350 up; Cabin 
so many seasoned travelers. up; Tourist $160 up. $220 up; Tourist $165 up. *Also calls at Bremerhaven on this 


and four succeeding sailings. 


sero @ © 
NO FINER SERVICE 
AFLOAT OR ASHORE United States Lines 
1 Broadway, New York 4, New York 


Offices also in BALTIMORE ¢* BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO © CLEVELAND ¢* LOS ANGELES *® MONTREAL 
NORFOLK ¢* PHILADELPHIA ¢ SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE * TORONTO *® VANCOUVER * WASHINGTON 
































Can firffice a 
house material. Box 5053. 











©is{ Your Opportunity a 


ON, We have carefully prepared a selected list of 
s of bonds and preferred and common stocks which at nes 
r 20, this time offer an unusual opportunity for the dis- 
ecks criminating investor, at the same time indicating Th 
attractive income yields, consistent with safety and the 
marketability. Send for THE BACHE REVIEW. 
























From the ‘Financial World’ back in 1917. 


Our firm was 38 years old when we ran the above ad- 
vertisement. Then, as now, we were alerting people to 
investment opportunities in the securities of American 


industry. Many of America’s largest companies were in 


were hardly dreamed of. 





their infancy then, with growth and profit potentials that 


Investors with faith in the future of American industry 


have similar opportunities today. You can find these oppor- 
tunities with the help of our Research Department and its 


large facilities for gathering and evaluating facts. 
Our latest Selected List FW-40 is available on request. 


BACHE & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
OTHER LEADING STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. DI 4-3600 
Midtown: CHRYSLER BLDG. 


(Branches and correspondents in 72 cities) 





36 WALL ST., 








Founded 1879 








TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


MU 6-5900 (Open Evenings) 









































Guardians Of Your Savings 





We Invite Your Account 


FIRST FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION OF 
GREENWICH 


289 GREENWICH AVENUE 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Greenwich 8-6400 



























“° FINANCIAL INDUSTRIAL 


FUND, Inc. 8 
», @ mutual investment fund (3 


PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 
Investment Service Corporation 
Principal Underwriter 
444 Sherman Street, Denver 9, Colorado 
Please mail to me without charge or 
obligation a Prospectus describing 
Financial Industrial 
Fund Shares 


oO Monthly Investment 
Programs 







NAME. 





ADDRESS. 





















and broadening of the markets, re- 
vision of margin requirements, re- 
form of the withholding and other 
taxes (including state and local) and 
permissive incorporation of members, 
will continue to be given the active 
consideration of our members and ex- 
ecutive staff. 







Securities Regulation 





Continued from page 18 





other debt securities be issued under 
an indenture which provides for an 
independent trustee and _ contains 
other safeguards. 

The Holding Company Act directed 
the SEC to make a study of invest- 
ment trusts. The result of this study 
was the unanimous passage in 1940 
of two more statutes, which were 
sponsored jointly by the Commission 
and the affected industry groups. 
One, the Investment Company Act, 
regulates investment trusts and in- 
vestment companies in considerable 
detail. The other, the Investment 
Advisers Act, is a short statute which 
requires the registration of invest- 
ment counselors and investment ad- 
visers. 


Reforms Necessary 


As might be expected, some fea- 
tures of this complex mass of state 
and federal legislation and adminis- 
trative regulation have worked better 
than others. Undue emphasis on 
those aspects which need improve- 
ment could easily belittle all the prog- 
ress which has been made in one of 
the most complicated areas of mod- 
ern life. But it would be idle to pre- 
tend that there is no need for further 
reform—reform not only in the sense 
of plugging gaps but also in the sense 
of relieving business from unneces- 
sary restrictions. 

For one thing, if there is to be a 
continuation of the dual system of 
federal and state regulation, there is 
a crying need for uniformity of the 
state legislation and its coordination 
with the federal statutes. The Na- 
tional Association of Securities Ad- 
ministrators has made an important 
contribution toward these ends at the 
administrative level. But there is a 
limit to what can be done without 
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hearty congratulations and 


Greetings to the FINANCIAL WORLD and to 
Mr. Louis Guenther, personally, the publisher of 
this outstanding Magazine of Finance, on this 
its Golden Anniversary. 


The Financial World practically parallels the 
Electric Industry and the Virginia Electric and 
Power Company, in particular. Freedom of the 
a and a strong Free Enterprise system have 
een two very great factors in the development 
of our Country and our respective industries. 


Fifty years ago, when the Financial World was 
started, there were very few electric power 
stations in the present Vepco service area and the 
few then getting under way were of very 
small capacity. 


Today, Vepco operates 8 major steam stations 
having a combined capacity of over a million 
kilowatts, and a new twin steam station of 
210,000 Kw. capacity is now under construction 
at Portsmouth, Va. It also operates 16 hydro- 
stations. All are interconnected by a_ high 
voltage transmission line network. 





Vepco now serves approximately 560,000 cus- 
tomers throughout its service area embracing 
most of the State of Virginia and parts of West 
Virginia and of North Carolina. 


Its stockholders, numbering about 30,000, are 
widely scattered. 


Like the Financial World, Vepco, too, has come 
a long way during the past half century. 


The future of the Electric Industry looks bright 
and promising and we expect even greater things 
in the-next half century. We. are confident, too, 
that the Financial World will continue to enlarge 
its scope of service and build an even greater 
magazine on the foundation which has been 
laid so well by Mr. Guenther who has also given 
it such able direction and leadership during the 
past half century. We salute him and his staft 
on this happy anniversary! 





VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
















































me Stability of Operations 


INDUSTRY’S chief concern today is 
stability of operations. That ideal 


is achieved to a striking degree in the Seaboard 
Southeast. 


The territory served by the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
road is predominantly a land of small towns and rural 
communities, populated by industrious, hard working 
people who are imbued with the same motive as their 
employers — the desire to get ahead through their own 
efforts. 

Somewhere in the Seaboard Southeast there is a 
community which will fulfill your ideals as a plant loca- 
tion. An expression of your requirements will bring 
specific recommendations and full supporting data. 


ADDRESS: Warren T. White, Assistant Vice President, 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad, 
Norfolk 10, Va. 









































new legislation. While anything ap- 
proaching complete uniformity in this 
area is probably a forlorn hope, it 
would seem practicable to work to- 
ward the adoption by all the states oj 
three types of uniform acts to corre- 
spond with the general types now in 
force—one of the fraud variety, one 
of the broker-dealer registration type, 
and the third requiring the registra. 
tion of securities themselves. 

So far as the Securities Act of 1933 
is concerned, there seems to be gen- 
eral agreement that the registration 
procedure has worked rather well on 
the whole in making available infor- 
mation whose divulgence used to be 
regarded by some corporate execu- 
tives as akin to high treason. But it 
would be surprising if nineteen years 
of experience did not demonstrate the 
need for some amendment. One of 
the most pressing problems is to 
achieve more widespread dissemina- 
tion of information during the waiting 
period. Another is to make the pros- 
pectus more concise and readable. 
After a dozen years of striving for a 
legislative solution of these problems, 
the SEC has recently invited com- 
ment on proposals looking toward at 
least a partial solution through the 
adoption of new rules and policies by 
the Commission itself. 


Recommended Solutions 


The first problem would be at- 
tacked by a rule declaring that a brief 
“identifying statement,” processed by 
the Commission and intended for use 
as a screening device to locate persons 
who might be interested in receiving 
more complete information, is not an 
“offer” or “sale” so as to be illegal 
before the effective date of the regis- 
tration statement. Then the Commis- 
sion would adopt the policy of refus- 
ing to accelerate the effective date un- 
less each underwriter and dealer who 
might be invited to participate in the 
distribution had received enough cop- 
ies of the proposed prospectus to 
meet reasonably anticipated requests 
which they might get from prospec- 
tive customers as a result of their use 
of the “identifying statement.” This 
proposal will not be without its ad- 
ministrative difficulties. For example, 
special treatment will be required in 
cases of competitive bidding, rights 
offerings and perhaps other situa- 
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Congratulations! 





FROM ONE OLDTIMER 
TO ANOTHER 


Back in 1902, although organized 
for the purpose of manufacturing 
carriage rails and hardware, 
Douglas & Lomason were among the 
first to see the possibilities of the 
infant automobile industry. Today 
the company is an important sup- 
plier of stampings, fabricated body 


parts and stainless steel specialties. 
Through the years the D & L 
emblem has stood for integrity —for 
service—for dependability. These 
are the qualities that have attained 
for both Douglas & Lomason and 
the Financial World, leadership in 
their respective fields. 


DOUGLAS & LOMASON CO. 


Manufacturers of Automotive Body Parts 





GRILLS e ROLLED SECTIONS ¢ MOLDINGS 
SEAT FRAMES e TUBULAR PRODUCTS 
STAMPINGS « ASH TRAYS e ASSEMBLIES 


DETROIT 
Established October 1902 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 











NEW ISSUE September 12, 1952 











47,183 Shares 


The Haloid Company 
4.50% Convertible Preferred Stock 


($50 Par Value) 























Holders of the Company’s outstanding Common Stock are being offered the right to subscribe 
at $50 per share for the above shares at the rate of one share for each four shares of Common 
Stoek held of record on September 10, 1952. Subscription Warrants will expire at 3:00 P.M., 
Eastern Standard Time, on September 29, 1952. 

The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, to purchase any unsub- 
scribed shares and, both during and following the subscription period, may offer shares of 
Preferred Stock as set forth in the Prospectus. 









































Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 
dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 





























The First Boston Corporation 
White, Weld. & Co. Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. 














Tucker, Anthony & Co. Central Republic Company Adams & Peck 


(Incorporated) 


Blunt Ellis & Simmons George D. B. Bonbright & Co. Lester, Ryons & Co. 


























Little & Hopkins, Inc. Sage, Rutty & Co., Inc. Westheimer and Company 
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WITH THE COMPLIMENTS OF NATIONAL 
STOCK SERIES 
» pe A Approximately $6.21 per share 
Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 
CANADA'S WINES OF eT eh aa a 
DISTINCTION NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Established 1930 
& 120 Broadway > New York 5, W. Y. 
Please send Prospectus of this Fund to 
Niagara Falls — Canada Nome 
) Address 
} cs 
MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
September 16, 1952 
A dividend of fifty (50c) cents per share i For practical aid in plan- 
has been declared, payable October 10, 1952, folie a! genes port: 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- ’ - 
ness September 26, 1952. The transfer books beeen er CHART 
of the Company will not close. —— 
JOHN G. GREENBURGH, HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
Treasurer, 123. La Salle St., Chicago 90 35 Wall Street, New York & 
EERE RELL 8 PE 

















tions. But the proposal certainly 
merits a trial. 


The problem of the unreadable 
prospectus is harder to solve. Credit 
is due to the underwriting fraternity 
and the bar, as well as the Commis- 
sion, for cutting the prospectus down 
substantially from what it was fifteen 
years ago. Of course, since the facts 
of corporate life tend to be complex 
and technical, it is unrealistic to ex- 
pect to be able to form an intelligent 
investment decision on the basis of a 
document which will make good bed- 
time reading for the average investor. 
At the same time, if the disclosure 
philosophy is to work—and no other 
approach would seem practicable or 
desirable at the federal level—it is es- 
sential that there be a document sub- 
stantially more readable than the typi- 
cal prospectus which is currently in 
use. 


The difficulty is that the people 
who write prospectuses are going to 
play it safe so long as there is a ‘risk 
of civil liability, not only under the 
statutes but otherwise, for omitting 
to state what a court may consider 
to be a material fact. But the extreme 
cases, at least, might be helped if the 
Commission were to adopt the policy 
it has recently proposed of refusing 
to accelerate the effective date where 
it is satisfied that there has been no 
bone fide effort to make the prospec- 
tus reasonably concise and readable. 


Other Important Proposals 


Space does not permit the discus- 
sion of other changes which are per- 
haps equally vital. For one thing. 
there is the bill introduced in the last 
two sessions of Congress by Senator 
Frear to extend the registration, re- 
porting, proxy and _ insider-trading 
provisions of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 to all companies with at 
least $3,000,000 of assets and 300 se- 
curity holders. Today these provisions 
hinge, altogether illogically, on the 
voluntary act of a particular company 
in listing its securities on an ex- 
change. 

It might also be worthwhile to ex- 
plore the feasibility of further simpli- 
fication of the registration procedure 
under the Securities Act in the case 
of certain classes of securities where 
there has been a history of adequate 
disclosure of information under one 
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MAKE BUSINESS MORE PROFITABLE BY 
MAKING IT MORE FRIENDLY ..... 


Friendliness is a major contributing factor 
in the successful and profitable development of 
American business and in the progress of Brown 
& Bigelow. Businessmen in this country have 
experienced the strength of Remembrance Ad- 
vertising in keeping their firms and products 
foremost in the minds of customers and poten- 
tial customers. Its friendliness never sleeps.... 
it never rests .... and its force is spotlighted 
on the desks, on the walls and in the pockets of 
people who make buying decisions. 


Brown & Bigelow’s friendly advertising appeared in 
1896 when its first calendar was sold. Since then it has 
diffused its power throughout American business life 
from the corner grocery to the largest of corporations. 
By calendars, greetings, direct mail, novelties, leather 
goods and playing cards, Remembrance Advertising car- 
ries messages designed to make businessmen better 
known and better liked. 


Financial World has spanned half a century of 
service to business. It helps business by making it 
better understood. We are proud to join hundreds of 
other American businesses in saluting the magazine that 
has helped build a healthier business life ....a more 
confident investing public. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
ST. PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 



























































We Salute 
A Great Publication 
on Its 


Fiftieth Anniversary 





Manufacturers of Automotive, Aircraft and Industrial Parts 


CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 





























For achievements 
he has made during a 
half century of usefullness 
we extend 


our congratulations to 


Louis buenther 
Puhlisher 


Financial World 


UNITED CARBON CO., INC. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 















































WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
FINANCIAL WORLD 




















of the other SEC statutes and of mini- 
mum earnings or interest or dividend 
coverage—although here the Commis- 
sion must tread softly lest it encour- 
age the impression that it is giving a 
governmental stamp of approval to 
certain securities. 

Even without any legislative 
changes, it seems fair to conclude 
that both government and industry 
have come a long way since the mu- 
tual suspicions of the ’thirties. There 
is every indication that the securities 
industry overwhelmingly approves 
the idea of appropriate legislation, al- 
ways reserving its inalienable right 
to recommend changes from time to 
time. And there is equal recognition 
on government’s side of the vital role 
which the securities industry has 
played and must go on playing in 
the truly remarkable development of 
this great continent. 


For 50 Years: The Truth 





Continued from page 13 


As part of this campaign of ex- 
posure, Louis Guenther in collabora- 
tion with John K. Barnes wrote 
“Pirates of Promotion” which was 








published first in World’s Work and 
later in book form. “1 spent much of 
my time during this crusade before 
the Grand Jury,” said Publisher 
Guenther, “defending myself against 
libel and other actions. Not one libel 
action succeeded. In one case, the 
Court said the plaintiff rather than 
the defendant should be on trial for 
conducting unconscionable  invest- 
ment practices.” 


Unethical Practices Exposed 


But these exposures of fraud, im- 
portant though they were in helping 
to expose and punish fraud in invest- 
ment were hardly less enduring in 
value than some of FINANCIAL 
Wortp’s criticisms leveled at prac- 
tices then approved too generally by 
banking and investment houses. They 
were not then illegal, nor were they 
considered unethical. Today many of 
them are. 

During the early half of this period 
between the two World Wars, change 
was in the making. The wealthy in- 
dividual as the dominant customer of 
Wall Street was on his way out; 
thousands of smaller investors were 
on their way in. Charles E. Merrill 
was developing his concept that 
brokerage business was in essence 
a service business, not a social privi- 
lege, and from this idea developed the 
Merrili Lynch concept of a depart- 
ment store type of business applied to 
securities and commodities. In one 
place, under this method, an investor 
can buy anything he wants in any 
market he wants. 

To all of the important changes 
effected during this period, 1917- 
1939, the FINANCIAL Wor cp lent its 
full support. In championing them, 
Mr. Guenther appeared among the 
first of publishers to point the need 
and offer a remedy, for example, of 
self-policing within industry which 
later led to formation of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association, the 

National Association of Securities 
Dealers and the Better Business 
Bureaus. Stemming directly from 
the jointly presented exposes by FI- 
NANCIAL WorLp and World’s Work 
of more than a thousand security 
swindles was Blue Sky Law legisla- 
tion by many States. FINANCIAL 
Wor tp also took its position among 
the first spokesmen for informed in- 
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y * Eagle-Picher salutes Financial World . . . and its 50-year record 

s * of accurate reporting, wise interpretation of business news 
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i Leaders in the mining, smelting and refining of lead insulations @ Lead pigments and oxides @ Zinc 
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s standing products for home and industry: minum storm windows and screens @ Diatoma- 
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G Why Buy Municipals? 


Quite frankly not everybody should. Because for most 


people common stocks offer a more attractive return. 


But as your income increases, that’s not nearly so true. 


Take a man for instance, who files a joint return on 
$45,000 of taxable income. He can realize the same return 
after taxes from a tax-free municipal yielding 2%, as he can 
from a taxable stock paying 8%. 


Lots of investors, of course, are familiar with the tax-free 
features of municipal bonds already—take full advantage 
of them to increase the net income from their holdings. 


But lots of others don’t understand this tax-saving 


opportunity. 


That’s why we’ve just published a new booklet called 


“MUNICIPAL Bonpbs”. 


It begins with a chart comparing net yields from taxable 


and tax-free securities at various income levels. . 


. shows 


just how important municipal bonds may be to you. 


Then it describes the different kinds of honds you can 


buy .. 


pare them as to quality. 


. explains how they’re priced . . . tells how to com- 


It covers why and how they’re issued, why they’re such a 
safe investment, why we feel we can help you select those 


best suited to your situation. 


If your income is over $10,000 a year, we think you'll want 


to read “MunicipaAL Bonps”. 


course. Just write— 


There’s no charge for it of 


Department SE-90 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 


o 











vestment in advocating national legis- 
lation to provide uniformity of en- 
forcement within the 48 states. It 
helped to clear the stage for sounder 
investment methods today. 

Meanwhile, changes were being 
made in the coverage of financial de- 
velopments by FINANCIAL WorLD. 

Important additions were the open- 
ing of an Investment Service Section. 
As adjuncts, FrnancraL Wor tp be- 
gan its publication of “Monthly Ap- 
praisals of Listed Stocks’ (1922) and 
Stock Factographs (1934). Unknown 
to the investor in preceding genera- 
tions, they now form a handy tool kit 
that FinancrAL Wor cp has produced 
for the use of its 38,000 readers. 

On another front, important alike 
to the investor and to the advertiser, 
FinanciAL Wortp during this pe- 
riod between the wars underwent a 
138 


transition from a medium in which 
investment banking houses and 
brokers primarily advertised into a 
national publication in which cor- 
porations began to advertise as a 
means of reaching their large families 
of stockholders. 





The Stockholder Arrives 
.. . 1940-1952 











Since the start of World War II, 
the investor has become a man of con- 
siderable importance. 

Never before has so much concern 
been shown over the welfare of men 
and women interested in buying se- 
curities. The stock exchanges, over- 
the-counter markets, dealers, under- 
writers and brokers have greatly im- 
proved their services. The Govern- 








ment has erected legislative safe- 
guards against fraudulent malprac- 
tices on the one hand and regulations 
aimed at assuring full disclosure of 
essential information on the other. 
Company managements have placed 
emphasis on the policy of, not only 
providing enough information, but 
presenting it in a manner that could 
be understood. 
During this period, in 1941, 
FINANCIAL WORLD initiated its An- 
nual Reports Survey. Directed by 
Weston Smith, executive vice presi- 
dent, the FINANCIAL WoRLD survey 
caught the interest of management 
immediately, starting with the initial 
study of reports for the calendar year 
1940. This interest had reached a 
point in 1946 that led to formal recog- 
nition of the better report through 
awards of “Oscar - of - Industry” 
trophies for company reports in vari- 
ous industrial classifications. 
The survey covers 5,000 reports 
representing all companies listed on 
the New York Stock and New York 
Curb Exchanges and a number of 
companies whose shares are traded 
over the counter. It is significant of 
the growing interest of management 
in presenting an adequate report to 
shareholders that the number qualify- 
ing as modern and therefor eligible 
for the final judging for “Oscars” has 
increased from a meager sixteen in 
1940 to 758 in 1946—the calendar 
year for which Oscar-of-Industry 
awards were first made—to 1,658 for 
the calendar year 1950. In its July 
second issue of this year, FINANCIAL 
Wor p reported that a new peak had 
been reached in the number of re- 
ports (1951 calendar year) deemed 
modern—1,658 or a third of the 5,000 
reports studied, a far cry indeed from 
the 1940 survey when the eligibles 
numbered less than one-third of one 
per cent of those surveyed. 
Highest of all awards, the Gold 
Oscar for the “Best of All Industry” 
competition, have been won in recent 
years by: 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
Company, 1946. 

Marquette Cement Manufacturing 
Company, 1947. 

Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey), 1948. 

General Motors Corporation, 1949. 

Erie Railroad Company, 1950. 

Merit-rated annual reports for 1951 
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HALOID 


Photographic Products 
Save Woney and Speed Production 


IN INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT 


Haloid’s diversified line of photographic products are used in various 
government agencies and in every type of industry and business. 





Foto-Flo® Photo-Copying 
Machine 

Copies anything written, typed, printed, 
drawn or photographed in actual, reduced 
or enlarged size. Makes up to five 18” x 
24” prints a minute. Daylight operation; 
no darkroom required. 
Haloid Photocopy Papers are noted for 


their brilliant contrast, jet blacks and clear 
sparkling whites. Easy to process. 


Fine Photographic Papers 


There's a Haloid photographic paper for 
every photographic need. Because of the 
finest quality photographic emulsions, the 
Haloid line of sensitized papers is charac- 
terized by dependable uniformity. Every de- 
tail of the subject is reproduced with pleas- 
ing fidelity. Wide latitude and easy manip- 
ulation assure fine darkroom performance. 








XeroX® Copying Equipment 


Copies anything written, printed, or drawn 
in one operation by xerography, the new, 
dry, electrical, direct positive process. No 
negative is required. No chemicals or water. 
Offset paper masters for quantity produc- 
tion of letters, reports, engineering draw- 
ings, office forms, etc., can be made in less 
than 2 minutes! 


















Negative Materials for 
the Graphic Arts 


Haloid negative materials are easy to han- 
die, assure fine results in the finished job. 
Ideal for offset line work, halftones up to 
133 screen, line pick-ups up to 150 screen; 
also for diazos, white prints, shading me- 
diums, etc. Features are: opaque blacks, 
color sensitivity, open whites, sharp lines, 
clean dots. 


Our branch office experts will gladly survey your specific needs. 


THE HALOID COMPANY ra, 


52-218 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER 3,N. Y. | =, 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Rectigraph and Foto-Flo Photo-Copying Machines ® Photocopy 
Papers and Chemicals ® Photographic Papers ® Negative 





Materials for the Graphic Arts © XeroX Products for xerography. 















are now undergoing the annual proc- 
cess of judging by a staff of leading 
members of the New York Society 
of Security Analysts, Inc., under the 
direction of Dr. Pierre R. Bretey, edi- 
tor of The Analysts’ Journal. From 
this screening process the top reports 
of 100 industrial classifications will 
pass on to the Independent Board of 
Judges for FrnancraL Wor tp for 
final judging. 

Meanwhile, what of the other 
changes that have taken shape in the 
1940-on period in which FINANCIAL 
Wortp has played a_ contributing 
part? 

Editorially it expresses less fear 
today on the point of adequacy of in- 
formation for investors than it does 
over the rising crescendo of Govern- 
ment spending and taxes. Big Busi- 
ness in its view, is less to be con- 
cerned about than Big Government. 

On the editorial front, existing de- 
partments have been strengthened and 
new features added. 

One test of the value of its service 
may be measured by circulation gains. 
In the period 1902-1917, this register 
advanced from zero to 4,000 paid 
subscriptions. In the second period 
1918-1939, it pushed up to 26,800. 
And since 1940 its paid circulation 
has moved upward over one-fifth to 
35,700 average paid circulation in the 
first half of 1952. 









What of the Future? 
. . « 1953-2002 











Essentially, FINANCIAL WoOrLD’s 
editorial policy will remain the same 
as in the past. Investment informa- 
tion is now available in abundance; 
the emphasis is placed somewhat 
more on evaluation and interpreta- 
tion of trends than it was in the days 
when sheer fact was hard to find. 
As for general policy, this was 
phrased years ago by Louis Guenther 
and remains in effect today as then: 


“The FINANCIAL WORLD was estab- 
lished to diffuse the truth about in- 
vestments, has constantly maintained 
this attitude, and will continue to do 
so, confident in its belief that as long 
as it clings to this ideal it can count 
upon the support of the investing 
public.” 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 








OCTOBER 1, 1952 


Expected continuation of long term growth of the economy 


assures extension of the secular uptrend in stock prices, 


subject to temporary interruptions and group disparities 


Over the past fifty years, industrial stock prices 
have shown a well-defined tendency to rise at an 
average rate of about 3144 per cent a year, thus 
doubling every twenty years. This secular trend 
undoubtedly has its origin in the long term growth 
of the economy, or more specifically in the rein- 
vestment of withheld corporate earnings, though it 
is not possible to equate either of these factors 
mathematically with the rate of advance shown by 
stock quotations. Since we have every right to 
assume that the nation’s corporate business will 
continue to expand, there is good reason to antici- 
pate that share prices will extend their historical 
uptrend almost indefinitely. 


However, there is no assurance that the aver- 
age 31% per cent annual rate of growth will con- 
tinue. A much slower rate was in effect during 
the thirties. If the accelerated pace of the past 
decade is regarded as being due, at least in part, 
to inflation, it may prove temporary unless we make 
the assumption—which unfortunately cannot be 
ruled out—that creeping inflation will remain with 
us on a more or less permanent basis. 


It goes without saying, but perhaps should be 
emphasized, that the secular uptrend is likely to be 
interrupted in the future, as it has been in the past, 
by temporary setbacks. It seems reasonably safe 
to ignore the possibility of another cyclical decline 
comparable to that of 1929-32, for we are not likely 
to witness again either the extreme market over- 
valuation of 1929 or the extreme business de- 
pression of 1932. 


Another quite obvious cautionary note which 
nevertheless bears repeating is the fact that not all 
groups will benefit equally from the long term rise. 
The shares of operating electric and gas utility com- 
panies are currently quoted at just about the 1902 
level; railroad stocks have shown a substantial 
net decline in the past half-century. Even within 
the favored industrial classification, there have been 
sharp contrasts between chemical, auto and elec- 
trical equipment equities and those representing 
the leather, fertilizer and authracite coal industries. 


During the early years of the century, common 
stocks afforded yields which, on the average, were 


not much greater than those provided by high 
grade corporate bonds, and were bought primarily 
for the same purpose, as investments for income. 
The moderate amount of capital enhancement pos- 
sible during the relatively restricted cyclical move- 
ments which occurred prior to 1921 was a second- 
ary objective. The extended advances from 1921 
to 1929 and from 1932 to 1937 tended to reverse 
this emphasis, but the swift evaporation of paper 
profits after the tops of these bull markets were 
reached showed the dangers of attempting to exploit 
cyclical swings. 


Thus was born the cult of the growth stock. 
This new approach to stock market operation was 
made more appealing by the fact that in 1937, for 
the first time in history, the average issue failed to 
exceed its previous bull market peak; this attracted 
attention to the minority of stocks which succeeded 
in doing so. There are practical as well as logical 
advantages in an attempt to concentrate one’s funds 
in growth issues, but there are disadvantages as 
well, for such shares become chronically over- 
valued when they are bought blindly by practically 
everyone. 


Accordingly, common stock investment for in- 
come is again becoming popular, and with good 
reason. The investor cannot safely ignore the dan- 
ger of cyclical declines, nor the vital distinction 
between growth issues and those which give a 
poorer than average performance, but neither 
should he ignore the fact that in recent years com- 
mon stocks have provided two to three times the 
income available from corporate bonds. 


This is due in part to the decline in interest 
rates, but even disregarding any comparison with 
bonds there has been an advance in stock yields. 
The attraction of common stocks has thereby been 
substantially increased. Another important factor 
acting in the same direction is the broadening base 
of demand for stocks among both institutional in- 
vestors and individuals. These influences more than 
offset the high taxes and other political adversities 
to which corporations have become subject in 
recent years, and justify optimism over the long 
term stock market outlook. 


Written September 23, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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New, revised 
edition NOW 
in its 3rd Printinc. 


¢ This 44-page booklet presents the 
complete record of a group of ac- 
counts managed by the author, 
Leon B. Allen, which gained more 
than 260% in less than 9 years— 
with adequate diversification 
among well-known stocks! In addi- 
tion, the investment method which 
made this gain possible is dis- 
cussed with utmost frankness. 


Without attempting to forecast market move- 
ments, this exact, scientific method leaves no 
room for “interpretations” — eliminates the 
dangers of buying and selling through fear, 
hope, wishful thinking—provides a positive 
workable plan for today’s investor. 


If you'd like to learn more about this meth- 
od that has been used successfully for over 
19 years—see how it limits losses, but not 
profits—write for a copy of “Profits Without 
Forecasting”—today! 


We would like to send this booklet free 
to all interested investors. However, since 
the supply is limited and we wish to avoid 
“curiosity” requests we are obliged to ask 
the nominal sum of one dollar. To get your 
copy of “PROFITS Without FORECASTING” 
send a dollar with the coupon—today! 


¥ — Mail This Coupon NOW!- — | 
GILLEN & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange | 
Assoc. Members N. Y. Curb Exchange | 


Equitable Building, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Without FORECASTING,” for which I 
enclose $........ ($1 per copy). 


Name. . | 


Address § | 


City... 


| Please send me...... copies of "PROFITS 
= 














CORPORATE EARNINGS 





DIVIDENDS DECLARED 








EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1952 1951 


12 Months to August 31 
Blackstone Valley Gas... .p$31. 35 — ed 


Carolina Power & Light.. 2.92 
Cent. Illinois Light....... 2.73 392 
Cent. Vermont Pub. Serv. 1.08 0.91 
Connecticut Lt. & Pwr.... 0.97 0.98 
Detroit Edison .......... 1.63 1.73 
Fall River Blecicc....$<s. 3.57 3.90 
Minnesota Pwr. & Lt...... 3.07 3.23 
SP NE acces cwancce 2.77 2.71 
Pennsylvania Power ..... p24.62 = p21.10 
Public Service (N.H.).... 1.97 1.83 
9 Months to August 31 
Toklan Royalty .......... 0.24 0.36 
Cf a rere 0.61 0.79 
6 Months to August 31 
General Instrument ...... 0.50 D1.03 


39 Weeks to August 2 


Emerson Radio & Phono... 0.52 1.57 
12 Months to July 31 

Anderson, Clayton ....... 4.48 8.49 
Cons. Gas Utilities....... 1.42 1.57 
El Paso Natural Gas..... 2.85 3.25 
Southwestern Pub. Serv... 1.40 1.28 
9 Months to July 26 

Sewn -0)s Bi) oases cette 1.71 4.16 
7 Months to July 31 

Alabama Gt. Southern.... 5.49 5.44 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy.. 6.44 7.24 
Cinn., N. O. & Texas Pac. 5.54 5.85 
Chic., Rock Island & Pac. 7.19 3.90 
Del., Lack. & Western.... 1.56 2.15 
Kansas City Southern.... 5.85 5.33 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.. 1.40 1.00 
Pennsylvania RR. ....... 0.34 0.13 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. L.. 9.03 6.39 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... 3.78 3.53 
St. Louis Southwestern... 33.34 24.24 
Western Pacific ......... 2.74 4.45 
6 Months to July 31 

SG ote ot res 0.80 0.80 
Rewnedy’s, Inc. .......... D0.19 0.32 
Montgomery Ward ...... 2.40 3.56 
3 Months toJuly 31 

Crown Zellerbach ........ 1.65 1.92 
24 Weeks to July 16 

sears, Roebuck .......646% 1.70 1.80 
12 Months to June 30 

Allianceware, Inc. ....... 2.21 2.64 
American Molasses ...... 1.27 1.38 
Amer. Ship Building...... 9.74 2.80 
Gray Drug Stores........ 1.78 2.32 
Harris-Seybold .......... 5.81 6.97 
justeite Bile. .,........ 055 0.22 0.33 
planets Super ............ La 3.17 
National Lock ........... ZA5 3.24 
I aie cn ae ata 3.07 4.33 
Penn Valley Crude Oil... 0.08 b0.39 
LS ae 2.93 3.23 
Shedd-Bartush Foods..... 1.89 2.15 
So. Indiana Gas & Elec... 2.03 2.01 
Thomaston Mills ........ 3.50 3.90 
Wito Teetric .wu ss den 4.44 6.92 
6 Months to June 30 

eg 4 Pere 0.65 0.74 
Foote Mineral ........... 0.63 1.20 
Middlesex Water ........ 2.85 3.50 
og Ee eS 1.08 1.11 
24 Weeks to June 15 

Carr-Consol. Biscuit ..... D013 D0.06 
DuMont (Allen B.)...... cD0.001_ ~——c0.02 
12 Months to May 31 

ge Serer se 4.59 4.07 


b—Class B stock. 


; c—Combined common stock. 
D-—Deficit. 


p—-Preferred stock. 











To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 


three days before the record date. 


Company 
Amerada Petroleum ..Q50c 
American Book ...... 62%c 


American Mfg........ Q25c 


American Molasses ...Q10c 
Baldwin Rubber ...... Ql5c 

WS eer ie aan qoute E10ce 
Bickford’s Rubber ...... 15c 
Celotex Corp. ...... O37 Mc 


Central Aguirre Sugar 040c 


Cittneo COtR. ciccccs Q20c 
Club Aluminum Prods... 10c 
Cons. Natural Gas. Q62%4e 
Cons. Royalty Oil....... 5c 
PR Ree B3ee 
Cooper Bessemer ..... Q50c 
Donnacona Paper ..... *50c 
Froedert Corporation. ...25¢ 
De Bade Bechet Q55c 
Gardner-Denver ...... 045c 
General Baking ........ 20¢ 
Gillette Co. .......... Q50c 
DR i eae et E50c 
Hayes Industries ..... Q25c 
Household Finance ...Q60c 
Hudson Motor Car..... 25c 
ee 40c 
Island Creek Coal...... 50c 
a eer es Q$1.50 
MacAndrews & Forbes. .50c 
Miami Copper ......... 50c 
Mountain States Tel. & 
kk bavtnaonanen Q$1.50 
Northern States Pwr. 
EY La'dens caaes 1744c 
Do $3.60 96 ...:.05 05.2 Q90c 
Do $4.10 pf...... Q$1.02% 
Do $4.80 pf........ Q$1.20 
Park & Tilford Dist. ..Q75c 
Penn. Pwr. 4.20% pf.Q$1.06 
Do 4.25% pf....Q$1.06% 


Phila. Elec. 4.4% pf..Q$1.10 
Do 4.3% pf...... Q$1.0714 
Do 38% $8.......:. Q95c 


So. Calif. Edison...... Q50c 
Stand. Screw Co...... Q80c 


Stix, Baer & Fuller... .30c 
Superior Steel ....... Q25c 
Towmotor Co. ....... Q30c 
United Paramount Th...25c 
Valspar Corp. ....«.. Q12%c 
Warner & Swasey...... 25c 
Warren Bros. ........ 20c 


W. Va. Pulp & Paper... .$2 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. 
Q$1.4334 
bok te eee 15c 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr..... 25c 


TC eT rete ee E50c 
Accumulations 

East Sugar Assoc. 
“ epee $1.25 


New Pheiaad Pub. Serv. 
$7 pf. 


ee ey 


NO eae $1. 50 

Do $7 pf. adj. per. ..$1.75 
Stock 

Cooper Bessemer ....... 5% 

Dow Chemical ....... 24%. 

Northrop Aircraft ....10% 

~ *Canadian currency. E—-Extra. 


Pay- 
able 
10-31 
11- 1 
10- 1 
10- 6 


10-24 
10-24 
10- 1 


10-31 
10-15 
1l- 1 
10-17 
11-17 
10-25 
10-25 
12-29 


10-15 


10-31 
10-31 


12- 3 
11- 1 
10-25 
10-25 


10-25 
10-15 
11- 1 


11-20 
10- 1 
10- 1 


10-15 
10-10 


10-15 


10-20 
10-15 
10-15 
10-15 


ll- § 
12- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 
10-31 
9-30 
10-10 
11- 3 
10- 1 
10-17 
11- 1 
10-24 
10-15 
10-15 


11- 1 
10-15 
11- 1 
11- 1 


11-21 


10-15 
10-15 
10-15 


12-12 
12- 8 
10-21 


Q—Quarterly. 











Record 
10-15 
10-20 

9-23 
9-29 
10-15 
10-15 
9-24 
10- 8 
9-30) 
10-10 
9-3() 
10-15 
10- 4 
10- 4 
12-18 


9-30) 


10-15 
10-15 


11-12 
10-15 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-26 
9-3) 
10- 7 
11-3 
9-2() 
9-26 
9-3() 
9-26 


9-31 



































































9-30 
9-30 
9-30 
9-30 


10-17 
11-14 
10-15 
10-10 
10-10 
10-10 
10- 5 
9-22 
9-30) 
10-17 
9-25 
9-26 
10-15 
10- 3 
10- 3 
10- 1 


10-17 
10- 1 
10-20 
10-20 






















10-24 


9-30 
9-30 
9-30 


12- 1 
10-21 
10- 7 
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Street News 





Forty New York City banks have fallen by wayside since 


1900; trend also reflected in other principal cities 


he number of Clearing House 
banks in New York City has 
dwindled from 59 to 19 since the first 
number of FINANCIAL WorLD ap- 
peared on the streets 50 years ago. 
Embodied in the statistics and tradi- 
tions of the 19 survivors, hidden 
away for only the oldest generation 
of financiers to recall, are the iden- 
tities of 40 banks which have fallen 
by the wayside in half a century. 
Happily, most of them disappeared 
as a result of the trend toward cen- 
tralization of bank managements and 
the development of a branch banking 
system. The same, in a general 
way, is true of the other principal 
cities of the United States. 
Surviving are only three institu- 
tions retaining in their titles a word 
descriptive of the types of custom- 
ers originally served. They are 
the Corn Exchange, Manufacturers 
and Chemical. Gone are such names 
as Butchers & Drovers Bank and 
Mechanics & Metals National. 
National City Bank was the leader 
50 years ago in the matter of de- 
posits—close to $105 million. It is 
still the leader with $5.5 billion. 
Chase National was third with $48 
million. It is now second (partly be- 
cause of many absorptions in the 
meantime) with about $5 billion. 
New York, like the other leading 
cities, is enjoying adequate banking 
service despite concentration of man- 
agement, thanks to the development 
of the branch system. There are in 
New York some midtown branches 





Oldest Subscriber? 


(ore W. Bacon of Jenkintown, 
Pa., writes he has been a regu- 
lar subscriber to FINANCIAL WorLD 
since 1902, when the magazine 
started publication in Chicago. As 
the early records of FINANCIAL 
Wortp do not include the charter 
subscribers, there may be others who 
have read the publication for 50 
years. We would appreciate hearing 
from other long-time readers. 
—THE EDITORS 


with deposits now greater than the 
largest home bank had 50 years ago. 
They had no Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem 50 years ago to expand or con- 
tract the supply of money to meet the 
needs of the economy. Now the Fed- 
eral can—and does—pull a tight rein 
when the money supply is leading to- 
ward inflation of prices and danger- 
ous expansion of credit. In the news 
at this season in 1902 was the re- 
port from Washington that Secretary 
of the Treasury Shaw had come to 
the rescue of the money market. Call 
money had gone to 35 per cent. The 
stock market, jittery about an an- 
thracite mine strike which brought 
out the militia, had been sagging. 
Margin traders were in distress. 


In a money pinch now the Federal 
Reserve would pump funds into the 
market. Fifty years ago the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury helped out in this 
way: He allowed banks holding Gov- 
ernment deposits to substitute other 
securities for part of the Government 
bond collateral. The U. S. bonds so 
released were to be used for taking 
out additional currency. 

In other respects, times have 
changed. Half a century ago Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit was a seasonal 
investment. Two years later the first 
subway from the Battery to Times 
Square made the I. R. T. a fabulous 
producer of income. The fare was 
five cents. Twenty years later I. R. T. 
was undergoing a financial reorgani- 
zation to ward off passing into receiv- 
ership. 

Less than 20 years later, the Inter- 
borough enterprise had become part 
of a city-owned system. That system, 
now even with a 100 per cent in- 
crease in fares, is unable to meet 
simple operating expenses, tax-free 
and with no consideration for debt 
interest. 

















Financing American Industry 


Whether your need is for short-term, long-term or permanent 
capital, whether it involves a private placement or a public dis- 
tribution, we offer, out of an experience of nearly 60 years in 
financing American business corporations, helpful counsel and 
the practical service of a skilled organization. Let us talk with 
you about your capital requirements. 


A.G. Becker & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Established 1893 


120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO and Other Cities 


Corporate affiliate of A.G. BECKER & CO., a partnership, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, New York Curb Exchange and Midwest Stock Exchange. 
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udson 
Fund 


INC. 
An Open-End Investment 
Company 


Prospectus may be obtained from 
your authorized dealer or 


HUDSON FUND DISTRIBUTORS 


Principal Underwriter 


115 Broadway 135 S. La Salle St. 
New York 6,N.Y. Chicago 3, Illinois 





Send me a Prospectus describing 
the Company and its Shares 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Messages of Felicitation to 


LOUIS GUENTHER 
For Fifty Years Publisher of 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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HAVE HIGHER 
TAX BRACKETS 


MOVED IN ON YOU? 


If they have, it may reward you 
handsomely to take advantage of 
Municipal Bonds. They are tax- 
exempt and yield income that 
you can keep! More and more 
tax-conscious investors are find- 
ing that Municipal Bonds yield 
a higher met return than is ob- 
tainable from other sources. 
Our Booklet, “How To Profit 
Thru Tax-Exemption” explains 
fully how these investments may 
work for you. A copy is available 
on request. No obligation—just 
ask for Booklet FW-10. 


IRA HAuPT & Co. 


Members N.Y .Stock and Curb Exchanges 3: 
and all principal exchanges se 
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THE GILLETTE COMPANY 







The Board of Directors has 
declared an extra dividend 
of 50 cents a share on the 
Common Stock payable Octo- 
ber 25, 1952 to stock of 
record October 1, 1952. 








A. H. STONESTREET 
ry 








Boston,, Mass. 
September 18, 1952 






















The White House—Washington, D. C. 

I have learned that FrnancraL Wortp is cele- 
brating its Fiftieth Anniversary and wish to ex- 
tend to you and your associates my congratula- 
tions. I am also pleased that your publication 
will celebrate its jubilee by printing a review of 
the progress our country has made during these 
fifty years. The record of this half-century is 
impressive indeed. I think it contains important 
lessons for us about the further progress we can 
make in the next half-century if we follow pro- 
gressive policies. 

Harry S. Truman 


Office of Dwight D. Eisenhower—New York 


Please accept my heartiest congratulations upon 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Financrat Wor.p. 
Your outstanding record of service to American 
business, industry and government must be most 
gratifying to you and your staff. FinancraL Wortp 
has made significant contributions to the extra- 
ordinary development of America under the free 
enterprise system, and I am confident that it will 
continue to do so for many years to come. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 


Governor’s Mansion—Springfield, Illinois 

The story of America’s progress over the past 
five decades is an exciting one, and I am de- 
lighted that Financrat Wortp in its Golden 
Anniversary issue is undertaking to tell it. It is 
a story of how free institutions and free men have 
worked together to harness all of the human and 
material resources of the nation to produce un- 
precedented wealth and prosperity. This Golden 
Anniversary issue of FrnanciaL Wor tp is a fit- 
ting climax to the career of its publisher, Louis 
Guenther, who has contributed a half-century of 
work to recording the story of American pro- 

gress. 
Adlai E. Stevenson 


New York Stock Exchange 
I hope, you will accept the felicitations of a 
newcomer to Wall Street on the occasion of your 
Fiftieth Anniversary as publisher of the F1Nnan- 
CIAL WorLD. You must be proud of your accomp- 
lishments in the field of financial journalism and I 
know you will add luster to your record in the 
years ahead. 
G. Keith Funston, President 


New York Curb Exchange 


The Curb Exchange sends to you and your 
associates its best wishes and heartiest saluta- 
tions on a half-century of service to the financial 
community and the investing public. 

Edward T. McCormick, President 


Bernard M. Baruch 


The years that you have been given have been 
filled with sincerity and devotion to preaching 
the truth as you saw it. As you look back you 
must be gratified at the results of your efforts. 
I am sure you look forward with determination 
to do in the future as you have done so well 
and bravely in the past. 

Bernard M. Baruch 


State of New Jersey—Office of the Governor 
My attention has been called to the celebra- 
tion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of FINANCIAL 
Wor.tp. I am sure that you find a good deal 
of satisfaction in looking back upon 50 years 
of work in a calling that has been congenial 
to you and helpful to others. Fortunately, some 
publications, like well-made violins, get better 
with each passing year. I wish for you con- 
tinued years of pleasant and rewarding service. 
Alfred E. Driscoll 


United States Senate 
Congratulations on the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of FINANCIAL WorLp and best wishes to you 
for many more years of health and continuing 
success, 
Eugene D. Millikin (Colorado) 


versa 
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The City of New York pote’ 
Office of the Mayor 


As Mayor of the City of New York, it is my 
happy privilege to convey to you my sincere 
congratulations on the Fiftieth Anniversary of § Th 
FINANCIAL Wortp. This national weekly maga- §@ .hou 
zine has played a conspicuous role in commerce, § the 
industry and finance. During the five decades § pijli 
extending from 1902 to 1952, it has chronicled § The 
the business history of our nation. I am proud 


so 1 
to join leaders of government and business in et 
hoping that you and the FInaNctaAL WorLpD may @ its 
have many more fruitful years of progress and § imp 
prosperity. grat 


Vincent R. Impellitteri 9 jjcai 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 

I have just learned that you are celebrating 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of FinancraL Wor tp. I 
I should like to add my note of Congratulations § _ “ 
and good wishes to the many others that I am We 
sure you will receive on this notable occasion. e 
Indeed, not only the financial community but yal 
the whole investing public owes you and the hall 
FINANCIAL WoRLD a considerable debt of grati- @ S& 
tude for the factual information you have pro- § /° 
vided about securities, for the leadership you wit 
have asserted in the conduct of our business, @ ¥°' 
and for the educational job you have done in 
helping America understand what it means 


to invest. 
Charles E. Merrill 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


Let me extend to you and FINANCIAL Wor. ur 
my sincere congratulations on the Fiftieth Anni- pa 
versary of the magazine’s publication. uf 

Cleo F. Craig, President ar 


General Electric Company 

It is gratifying to have the opportunity pre- 
sented by the Golden Anniversary of FINANCIAL 
Wortp to congratulate you personally on your 
pioneering efforts to improve standards of re- 
porting on business and financial activities. By 
precept and example, you have done much to 

broaden public understanding. 
Ralph J. Cordiner, President 


The American Tobacco Company 
Heartiest congratulations and best wishes to 
the FINANCIAL WorLp on its Fiftieth Anni- 
versary. You and your publication have served 
business and industry well in chronicling the 
happenings in these fields since 1902, 
Paul M. Hahn, President 


New York Life Insurance Company 
May I join in ee you most warmly 
on the happy occasion of the FINANCIAL WORLD’s 
Golden Anniversary. . . . To you and your as- 
sociates, all good wishes for the FINANCIAL 
Worvp’s second half century! 
Devereux C. Josephs, President 


National Dairy Products Corporation 


Fifty years is a long spell, but not too long 
when devoted to good reporting on financial 
matters in which everyone has an interest. Best 
wishes for continued progress. 

L. A. Van Bomel, Chairman 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 

My associates join me in sincere congratula- 
tions to you and your organization on the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the founding of FINANCIAL 
Wortpd on Ist October, 1902. FINANCIAL 
Worvp has my best wishes for continuing con- 
structive service to business, industry and our 
American Freedoms. 
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John L. Collyer, President 


Armour and Company 
Please accept the best wishes of the Armour 
organization on the occasion of FINANCIAL 
Wor.p’s Golden Anniversary, We also want to 
acknowledge your many fine contributions to- 
ward better understanding by the public of the 
financial structure which supports the American 


economy. Frederick W. Specht, President 
FINANCIAL WORLD 





General Mills, Inc. 


Please accept my sincere congratulations on 

occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
FINANCIAL Worip. Your magazine has been a 
powerful force for better understanding of the 
complex factors governing the record of the 
financial community. Your anniversary is truly 
an observance in which you can take pride and 
satisfaction that comes of having achieved a job 


well done, 
Harry A. Bullis, Chairman 


Celanese Corporation of America 

For many years we have admired your con- 
cept of financial journalism as expressed in your 
excellent publication—FINANCIAL Wortp. On 
this occasion of your magazine’s Fiftieth Anni- 
versary, I should like to add my congratulations 
to those of your many friends and express the 
hope that in the future the magazine will con- 
tinue the sound policies which you inaugurated. 

Harold Blancke, President 


Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc. 

The Golden Anniversary of FINANCIAL WorLD 
should be occasion for accolades, not only from 
the financial community, but also from the 
millions of stockholders in the United States. 
The financial press to which you have devoted 
so many of your good years has been responsible 
for the healthy extension of stock ownership by 
its perceptive analyses and excellent diffusion of 
important financial news. My heartiest con- 
gratulations to you, Sir, and to your fine pub- 
lication, 


O. P. McComas, President 


Western Union Telegraph Company 
It gives me great pleasure to extend to your 
splendid magazine and to you and your staff 
Western Union’s heartiest congratulations on 
your Fiftieth Anniversary. During the past 
half-century you have rendered a distinguished 
service to the public in the field of financial 
journalism. May you continue in the future 
with the same vision and zeal that have marked 
your first 50 years. 
W. P. Marshall, President 


General Dynamics Corporation 
(Formerly Electric Boat Company) 

I have watched with interest and pleasure the 
growth in stature of the FINANCIAL WorLp 
under your inspiration and leadership, and in 
particular the constructive influence exerted 
upon corporate financial reporting. I send you 
and the FINANCIAL Wor tp all best wishes for 
continued and enhanced success in the years to 
come, 


John Jay Hopkins, President 


Eastman Kodak Company 

I see that 1952 marks the fiftieth year for 
FINANCIAL Wortp. May I congratulate you 
and your associates on this anniversary—as well 
as for the work your organization has done in 
directing the interest of business and industry 

toward improved annual reporting. 
A. K. Chapman, President 


Abbott Laboratories 

It is not often that a man has an opportunity 
to view a highly successful enterprise which he 
founded 50 years ago. You are one of the rare 
exceptions to that rule, and I should like to be 
enrolled with your many other friends who 
appreciate what you have accomplished and who 
send their congratulations and sincere good 


wishes. 
Ernest H. Volwiler, President 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 

Time creeps up so rapidly that I have just 
realized the startling fact that FrnancraL WorLD 
has reached its 50th birthday. I want you to 
know that I have enjoyed through all these years 
the stimulus of the splendid job you are doing 
and the standards you have set. 

Ward M. Canaday, President 


Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
Congratulations on the Golden Anniversary of 
FINANCIAL Wortp! Please accept the best 
wishes of TWA to you and your fine staff on 
this 50-year milestone of a successful business. 
R. S. Damon, President 


General Telephone Corporation 


To successfully guide a publication such as 
FINANCIAL Worn for a period of 50 years is a 
mark of real accomplishment. You are to be 
sincerely congratulated. 


Donald C. Power, President 


Northern Pacific Railway Company 
It is a pleasure for me to extend congratula- 
tions on the Fiftieth Anniversary of FINANCIAL 
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SOUTHAM PRESS TORONTO 


19 Duncan Street, Toronto, Ontario 








When your next Annual Report is being considered, 
invite Southam Press to sit in on its preliminary planning. 


Designers and producers of many reports which have 
won top awards in the Financial World Annual Report 
Survey, Southam Press offers you specialized and experi- 
enced assistance in presenting the story of your Company 
through an effectively planned and well printed Annual 


A complete financial printing service in 
Toronto and Montreal 


SOUTHAM PRESS MONTREAL 
1070 Bleury Street, Montreal, Quebec 

















Wortp. The most lasting tribute, of course, is 

the fact that the publication you founded con- 

tinues to be a leader in its field. ; 
Robert S. Macfarlane, President 


Container Corporation of America 


We all send our congratulations and_ every 
good wish for continued good health, with the 
additional hope that the next 50 years of the 
FINANCIAL Wor.p will be as distinguished and 
— to the business world as the first 
fifty. 

9 Wesley M. Dixon, President 


S. S. Kresge Company 


It is indeed a privilege and a pleasure for me 
to send hearty congratulations to you on the 
occasion of your Fiftieth Anniversary. The 
good wishes of our organization are being sent 
to you as an individual and to the entire staff of 
FINANCIAL Wortp for continued growth and 
success. 

D. C. Fisher, President 


National Securities & Research Corporation 
Permit me to send you heartiest congratula- 
tions on the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
FINANCIAL Wortp. Although I was only in knee 
pants at the time that FINANCIAL WORLD was 
first published in 1902, it has been of great value 
to me from the standpoint of education and 
inspiration since I first started reading it 35 
years ago. 
Harry J. Simonson, President 


Hotels Statler Company, Inc. 

On behalf of our Company I am delighted to 
congratulate FINANCIAL WorLpD on the celebra- 
tion of its Golden Anniversary. The FINANCIAL 
Wortp has achieved an outstanding position in 
the business and financial community. 

Arthur F. Douglas, President 


Virginia Electric & Power Company 


I extend to you my heartiest congratulations 
upon the celebration of your Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary. This is a most remarkable record, both 
for you and your magazine, and I join your 
many thousands of friends in helping you cele- 
brate the occasion and at the same time to wish 
you many more years of active participation in 
the publication of your valuable financial journal. 

J. G. Holtzclaw, President 


Fruehauf Trailer Company 


May I add my congratulations to the many 
you must be receiving upon the celebration of 
the Golden Anniversary of FINANCIAL Wor Lp. 
You can feel justly proud of your long recerd 
of fine achievements, and all of us here at the 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 171) 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 22 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 18 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 


28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; 

281, cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able October 31, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record October 5, 
1952. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, October 31, 1952. 
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P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
September 19, 1952 
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Fruehauf Trailer Company joim in a 
wish for many more successful years. 


sincere 


Roy Fruehauf, President 
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Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 

The announcement that FINANCIALWoRLD is 
celebrating its Fiftieth Anniversary is one of 
the nicest reports I have seen in the business 
news in some time. Your own personal con- 
tribution to financial journalism over the past 
half-century, as well as the distinction won by 
your magazine, is something that you must 
be proud of, and I want to congratulate you 
both, 

Eugene Holman, President 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 

I would like to extend congratulations to the 
FINANCIAL WoRLD on the attainment of its 
Golden Anniversary and best wishes for the 
future. Your long tenure of office as publisher 
has proven fruitful indeed, as exemplified by 
the high standing and integrity of the maga- 
zine aiter 50 years of service to industry and 
business. 


W. A. Mather, President 


Pullman, Incorporated 
Heartiest congratulations on the Golden An- 
niversary of FiINANCIAL WorLp. An observance 
of this kind is doubly significant when the 
founder is still on deck to enjoy the success of 
his long effort. 
Champ Carry, President 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
I have just learned that FINANCIAL WORLD is 
celebrating its Golden Anniversary. Please ac- 
cept my heartiest congratulations and _ best 
wishes. 
E. J. Thomas, President 


United Air Lines 


Please accept United Air Line’s congratula- 
tions on the Fiftieth Anniversary of FINANCIAL 


Wortp. I know that the Annual Report Sur- 
vey is but one of the many contributions 
FINANCIAL WorLp has made to business and 
industry. 


W. A. Patterson, President 


Armco Steel Corporation 


May I present our congratulations on your 
Fiftieth Anniversary as publisher of FINANCIAL 








TIMELY REPORTS ON 


PUBLIC 
UTILITIES 


Although public utility stocks 
afford investment opportuni- 
ties for income and long term 
growth, they require constant 
vigilance to keep abreast of 
changes in REGULATORY, 
FINANCIAL and MAR- 
KET conditions. 


Our periodic and timely re- 
ports, prepared by specialists 
in this field, will help you get 
the most out of your utility 
investments. 


Ask to be placed on our mailing 
list without cost or obligation. 


Josephthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
and Other Exchanges 


120 Broadway, New York 5 
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Wortv. To guide such an outstanding maga- 
zine throughout a half-century is an extraordi- 
nary accomplishment. The foundation and pat- 


tern which have been so firmly established 
under your guidance will certainly continue 
many years in the future. 


W. W. Sebald, President 


Union Electric Company of Missouri 


No doubt the satisfaction you have had from 
the success of your efforts as publisher of 
FINANCIAL WORLD since 1902 is the best reward 
for the great career you have had. Nevertheless, 
it may be of some interest to you to know that 
I am among the number of your readers who 
are impressed by the contribution you have made 
to financial journalism. Please accept my best 
wishes. 


J. W. McAfee, President 


Swift & Company 
Fifty years of progressive financial journalism 
is an enviable record. Congratulations! We 
wish you continued success as you begin your 
second half-century of service to business and 
industry. 
John Holmes, President 


Remington Rand Inc. 

My heartiest congratulations to you and 
FINANCIAL WorLD for rounding out fifty years 
of dedication to the cause of American industry 
and finance. Under your inspired guidance this 
periodical has carved for itself a distinct and 
valued role in the economic life of the nation, 
and that it has done so must be a source of 
immense satisfaction to you. 

James H. Rand, President 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Any man fortunate enough to guide one of 
his personal creations through a successful half- 
century deserves hearty congratulations. When 
in addition that man has simultaneously done 
so much for the business system of his coun- 

try, mere congratulations seem inadequate. 
Edward J. Hanley, President 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
FINANCIAL WorRLD’s service in _ increasing 
American intelligence about American business 
is more valuable today than ever before. May 
this Golden Anniversary prove only the be- 
ginning of your success. 
Robert E. Gross, President 


Champion Paper & Fibre Company 
Congratulations to you on the Fiftieth An- 
niversary of FINANCIAL WorLp. The high posi- 
tion held by FINANCIAL WorLD is a reflection 
of your excellent leadership and we wish you 
all kinds of good luck for the future. 
Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., President 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Our sincere congratulations to you and your 
staff on the occasion of the Golden Anniversary 
of FINANCIAL WorLD, The objectives and de- 
voted service to American business and industry 
as presented in the pages of FinaNcIAL Wor.p 
down through the years is, in itself, the most 
eloquent testimony of your courage and vision 
in founding and directing the destiny of this 
outstanding publication. 

B. Higgins, President 


G. C. Murphy Company 

It is a genuine pleasure for me to extend 
felicitations to you and your associates during 
this Golden Anniversary year FINANCIAL 
Wortp. Under your able leadership since 1902, 
this noted Investment and Business Weekly has 

exercised a tremendous influence. 
Paul L. Sample, President 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company 


On the occasion of the Golden Anniversary of 
FINANCIAL Wor Lp, I wish to express my sincere 
congratulations to you upon the uninterrupted 
excellence of the great publication which you 
founded. Under your guidance, FINANCIAL 
Wor.LpD has become a recognized leader in its 
field. You and your associates have my best 
wishes for continued success. 

Donald V. Fraser, President 


Chemical Bank & Trust Company, New York 


_ Five decades of service to the investing public 
is an achievement for which you and your asso- 
ciates are to be commended. Your friends at 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company congratulate 
you and hope that the next half-century will 
prove even more: fruitful than the one you are 
marking. 


Harold H. Helm, President 


Motorola Inc. 

To one, who has been as progressive and a; 
imaginative as you have been successful for the 
past five decades, should go great commendatioy 
and wide acclaim from the American busines; 
and financial fraternities. I know that in your 
chosen field you must have had a great deal 
of happiness, and I sincerely hope you will 
continue to have many, many more years 


of happiness. 
P. V. Galvin, Presiden 












Philco Corporation 


It is a great personal pleasure to send you 
congratulations and very best wishes on the 
occasion of the  Fiftieth Anniversary oj 
FINANCIAL -Wortp. You have pioneered jn 
many phases of financial reporting during thi; 
long span of years, and have contributed a 
great deal to the high standards that now 
prevail in the field of annual reports. 

William Balderson, President 















Union Oil Company of California 
Please accept my warmest congratulations oj 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of FINANCIAL Wor Lp. 
Since a ptblication is often the reflection of 
its publisher, the outstanding success you have 
achieved with FinanctaL Wortp must be a 
source of great personal satisfaction. My best 
wishes for the years to. come. 
Reese T. Taylor, President 










Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
It gives me great pleasure to send you 
congratulations on the Golden Anniversary of 
the FinanciaL Wortp. Well-informed financial 
journalism certainly plays an essential part in 










industrial progress, and in its field _ the 
FINANCIAL WoRLD occupies a_ distinguished 
place, 





John S. Coleman, President 






The Cudahy Packing Company 
Congratulations and good wishes to you on 
the occasion of the FiNanciaL Wortp’s Golden 
Anniversary. Fifty years of financial journalism 
attest to the vision and the high principles of 


its publisher. ’ 
L. F. Long, President 


Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
Congratulations to you on the Golden Anni- 
versary of your publication, FINANCIAL WorLD. 
This milestone you have reached is its own 
testimonial to the service your magazine has 
rendered to business and the investing public. 
Halfdan Lee, President 


Bankers Trust Company, New York 
You are to be congratulated on your Fiftieth 
Anniversary and this annual survey of yours. 
There is no doubt that it has been a real con- 
tribution to the noticeable improvement in an- 
nual reports during the last few years. 
Sloan Colt, Presideut 


National Gypsum Company 
May I offer congratulations on the Golden 
Anniversary of FINANCIAL Wor.Lp. You can well 
be proud of the fruits of your past 50 years in 
making this one of the outstanding publications 
in the field of investment and business. 
. H. Baker, Chairman 


















National Lead Company 


A half-century of accomplishment, such as you 
have achieved in your direction of FINANCIAL 
Wor Lp, is a rare thing in these days of change 
and upset. I congratulate the publication 
heartily on its Fiftieth Anniversary, and wish: 
you many more years of success and well- 
deserved recognition as a leader in your field. 

A. Martino, President 


Illinois Central Railroad 

The position which FinanctaL Wortp has: 
come to occupy in financial journalism and in 
the business community is a great tribute to the 
man who founded it 50 years ago and has been: 
its publisher for half a century. I congratulate 
you upon the great record you have made, and! 
I extend best wishes for your continued success.. 
. W. A. Johnston, Presiden! 


The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 


Congratulations on your Fiftieth Anniversary. 
We are always deeply grateful for the honors 
accorded our annual reports, which greatly en- 
courage us in our efforts to carry out our fixed 
policy to keep our stockholders and employes- 
fully and truthfully informed in a spirit of com- 
plete sincerity. 














































































Stuart M. Crocker, Chairman 


Blaw-Knox Company 
Please accept my congratulations, and best’ 
wishes for the continued progress of your excel- 
lent publication. ‘ 
W. Cordes Snyder, Jr., President 
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Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation 


[ join the many other friends of FINANCIAL 
WorLD in sending my sincere congratulations 
to you on your Golden Anniversary. Very few 
papers of the financial type survive for fifty 
years in business. Much credit, therefore, is 
due you for your managerial ability. 

S. D. DenUyl, President 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 
We wish to congratulate you most heartily 
on the occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
FINANCIAL WorRLpD. May you and your publica- 
tion enjoy many more yearfs of useful service to 
the investment and business world. 
Alexander Calder, President 


San Diego Gas & Electric Company 


I wish to congratulate you and your organ- 
ization upon the Golden Anniversary of the 
FINANCIAL Wor.p. Your publication has had 
an important place in industry, and is to be 
given much of the credit for the advances 
made in the character of annual reports to 
stockholders. 

L. M. Klauber, Chairman 


Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 


My heartiest congratulations as you observe 
the Golden Anniversary of FiInaNciAL Wor.p! 
The position which FINANCIAL WorRLD occupies 
in its field attests the high quality of the 
leadership which you have given it. Please 
accept my best wishes for continued and in- 


creasing success. : 
John W. Smith, President 


Packard Motor Car Company 


May I extend my heartiest congratulations 
upon the Fiftieth Anniversary of FINANCIAL 
Wortp, As president of another fifty-year-old 
corporation, which has had very close dealings 
with the financial world, there is a kinship 
between our organizations. May I wish you 
many more years of the same outstanding suc- 
cess that the magazine has enjoyed under your 
leadership. 

James J. Nance, President 


Central National Bank of Cleveland 

[ am happy to have the occasion which marks 

your Fiftieth Anniversary of publishing to ex- 

press myself to you on this subject, as well 

as to say that I hope you will continue to 

enjoy, for many years to come, the satisfactions 
which must be yours today. 

Loring L. Gelbach, President 


American Security & Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that I 
congratulate you on the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
FINANCIAL WorLp. As you look back over the 
years you can be proud of the many accomplish- 
ments of your fine magazine. 

Daniel W. Bell, President 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 
Congratulations! The Fiftieth Anniversary of 
FINANCIAL WorLD marks an important milestone 
in your organization, and one in which you per- 
sonally may take great pride. It is a pleasure 
to extend our very best wishes for the continu- 
ing success and growth of America’s investment 
and business weekly. 
Walter J. Tuohy, President 


The National Cash Register Company 

The past fifty years have seen many progres- 
sive changes in the world of finance. Few have 
been privileged as you have, not only to observe 
those changes but to have been a factor in 
bringing them about. The voice of FINANCIAL 
Wortp through all of these years has been a 
consistent influence toward a better understand- 
ing of all phases of financial operation. I con- 
gratulate you upon the growth and sound suc- 
cess of the publication to which you have given 
so much and hope that it will continue to expand 


its field of - service. 
S. C. Allyn, President 


American Airlines 

May I congratulate FiNaNcraL WorLD on the 
occasion of its Fiftieth Anniversary? The busi- 
ness of publication is an entirely competitive 
one. No publication is going to survive and 
prosper for 50 years unless it continues to give 
the reader something of tangible value. The 
long and splendid record of the FINANCIAL 
Wor Lp is indicative that you have been able to 

do that. I congratulate you. 
C. R. Smith, President 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway System 
With FrnancraL Wor p celebrating its Fiftieth 
Anniversary, I congratulate you and your asso- 
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ciates on the outstanding job you have done in 
financial journalism through the medium of your 
publication. Best wishes for the future success 
of your magazine. . 
y ? R. L. Willianis, President 


Carrier Corporation 


Personally and for Carrier Corporation may I 
join with thousands of others in offering con- 
gratulations to you and to your fine magazine 
on the celebration of its Fiftieth Anniversary. 

Cloud Wampler, President 
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Four to Five Years 


Louis J. Rolland 
Joan D. Bollman Elaine B. Litman 


Two to Three Years 


Eleanor Kennaugh Lester F. Knight 


One to Two Years 


Sylvia R. Feldstein 
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Congratulations 
to 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


and its publisher 
LOUIS GUENTHER 


on the 


Golden Anniversary 


of this national 


financial weekly 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 


COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND No. 19 
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Tu BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of Sixty- 
two and One-Half Cents (621¢) 
per share on the capital stock of 
the Company, payable on No- 
vember 17, 1952, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
October 15, 1952. 


E. E. DUVALL, Secretary 
September 18, 1952 
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Bull Market? 





On July 24 the Dow Theory indicated a 
renewal of the bull market. The majority 
of the experts were bullish. Will they be 
right or wrong? The procedure given by 


Curtiss Dahl in his book “Consistent 
Profits in the Stock Market” will be on 
the right side of any big price move 
whether up or down. Write for descrip- 
tive literature which gives proof. You 
will never regret it. Write Tri-State 
Offset Co., 817 Main Street, Dept. W, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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PENNSYLVANIA COAL 
| & 
COKE CORPORATION 


Report for the first 6 months of 1952 


Fwithor Progress — 


In a continued reversal of trend, the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corporation has 
completed a highly successful six months, with substantial further progress 
indicated. Here are the comparative figures: 








CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT 


6 mos. ending 
June 30, 1952 


6 mos. ending 
June 30, 1951 


$214,112.84 


122,545.40 (loss) 





Consolidated gross profit fit REE $360,268.36 
Consolidated net profit®* 4.000000. 153,454.56 
Consolidated net profit per share 

on the 148,139 shares outstanding................ 1.04 


*Before depreciation and depletion 
**After depreciation 


0.82 (loss) 


7No reserve for Federal Income Taxes has been provided, because the current 
profits are covered by an operating loss carryover in excess of $150,000. 





The improvement in earnings and outlook is a reflection of a systematic and ag- 
gressive build-up in the company’s competitive position, both in the coal. industry 


and in the economy as a whole. 


Important steps have been taken to insure the company’s position in the coal in- 
dustry. They include a comprehensive mechanization program which has continued 


to increase the output per man (see 
chart) ; the consummation of a con- 
tract with Isbrandtsen Company, Inc., 


under which this well known shipping per — 
company became the corporation’s ex- sii aed 
clusive export agent to leading world 

markets; and the formation of a sub- 1950 


sidiary engaged in the wholesale dis- 
tribution of coal. 











‘Inter-industry competi- 
tion is being met and the 
continued progress of the 
company assured by a for- 
ward-looking program of 
diversification in interre- 





Average Tons 


Ist 6 mos. 
1951 





lated industries. 


One phase of this diversification was 
the purchase of three ocean-going: 








freighters: the 8.S. Saxon, a U.S. Flag 10,700 ton Liberty Mien vessel; the S.S. 


Seaborne and the S.S. Seasplendor; both of the latter being U.S. Flag 10, 650 ton 
dry cargo steam vessel, C2 type. These three freighters were purchased by wholly 
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owned subsidiaries of ’the corporation. They. are being operated under bareboat 

charter agreements with shipping companies covering a period of five years, and 
which call for a net income estimated at $1,450,000. 
Still another phase of the company’s expansion program will put it into a field 
which now offers direct competition to the coal industry. Arrangements are being 


= made to acquire certain producing oil wells in the State of Texas. As these negoti- 
= ations mature further, notice will be given both to the stockholders and to the 
== general public. 

| ~ | Itis obvious that the company is destined to become a well-rounded organization 
aI] in the coal mining, oil production, shipping and other inter-related fields. 









































Fifty years 





ALTHOUGH THE ORIGIN of International Harvester 

Company’s business goes back to perfection 
1 the first successful mechanical reaper by Cyrus 
Hall McCormick in 1831, it was in August 1902 


hat International Harvester Company was formed. 











Also, in 1902, another organization was getting 
inderway: Financial World took on the task of 
recording and reporting the story of American in- 
lustry and finance. 


The principal reasons for organization of Inter- 
lational Harvester (by less than 100 stockholders) 
vere to develop new products and a more diversi- 
ied line of farm machines, and to further develop 
oreign markets for American-built farm machin- 





of parallel 


achievement 





ery. Today International Harvester is owned by 
more than 80,000 stockholders and builds products 
serving agriculture, transportation, construction 
and refrigeration throughout the free world. 


Throughout this half-century Financial World 
has observed International Harvester’s progress, as 
well as the progress of a multitude of corporations 
identified with American progress and freedom. 


1902-1952: These have been fabulous years in 
America and Financial World has been a faithful 
and accurate financial historian. International Har- 
vester looks forward to the next fifty with even 
greater enthusiasm. And it’s good to know that a 
good reporter is going along to cover the story! 


INTERNATIONAL Bid HARVESTER 


180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Builders of products that pay for themselves in use . . . International Trucks * McCormick Farm Equipment 
and Farmall Tractors * Crawler Tractors and Power Units * Refrigerators and Freezers 


Chocolate Ice Cream Test of ‘‘Level Cold’’.—GM engineer teams with GM home economists to check ability of freezing unit in new 
CYCLA-MATIC Frigidaire to preserve chocolate ice cream—among most difficult of foods to keep in store-fresh condition. Typical 
of the GM engineering studies which have developed “‘Level Cold’’ temperatures —even during defrosting —for better tood protection, 


We engineer Heat and Cold 
to do their /eve/ bes#f for you 


= . a level temperature within your home in winter is 
mighty important to your family’s health. 


So is maintaining a uniform degree of coldness at all times in your 
refrigerator and food freezer. 


That is why General Motors engineers have been working for 
years to perfect more accurate control and more efficient use of 
both heat and cold. 


In this far-reaching work they have been benefited by decades of 
GM engineering research covering metals, insulation and auto- 
matic devices for all types of power plants from giant Diesels 
down to tiny electric motors. 








From such experience they have developed new instruments that 
automatically regulate temperatures to amazing accuracy—and 
improved automatic furnace controls that maintain steady heat 


regardless of the weather. New Home Conveniences and Comforts — Frigidaire engineers 


; betterments in refrigerators, food freezers, electric ranges, au- | 
So you may be sure of this, no matter what GM home appliance tomatic washers, dryers, ironers, dehumidifiers, water heaters, 


~ F . air c itioners. ; i a , i atic 
you may buy-—refrigerator, freezer, oil burner, water heater, air Heating Ciealgdent, plotter coca eae 
= . . a . . . . > - ? z 
conditioner, electric range, dehumidifier or laundry equipment: es re ae mi 








Each is built to the same engineering standards that make every 
GM product your symbol of greater value. 


GM Engineering—Your key to greater value 


To ENERAL MOTORS 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


FRIGIDAIRE ¢ DELCO ¢ CHEVROLET * PONTIAC © OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK ¢ CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER ¢ GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR, on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 
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